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* SECOND PART or KING Hengy IV. 1 The trnntatiions com- 5 
prized in this hiſtory take up about nine years. The-aQion com- 
mences with the account of Hotſpur's being defeated and killed 
_ [1403]; and cloſes with the death of King Heory IV. and he 


coronation of King Heary V. | 1412-13. ] THEOBALD. ED} 
This play was entered. at Statlouers' Hall, Anger 23, 1600. 


r ; 


The Second Part of King Henry Iv. I ſuppoſe to have been Writ= 


ten in 1598. See. An Attempt to | ene the 1 of Shakſpeare's 
Plays; Vol. II. MALONE., 


Mr. Upton thinks theſe two. plays, improperly. called The Firſt 


and Second Parts of Henry the Fourth, : The firſt play ends, be ſays, 


vith the- peaceful ſettlement of Henry in the, kingdom by the 


defeat of the rebels. This is hardly true; for the rebels are not 
yet finally ſuppreſſed. The ſecond, he, tells us, ſhows Henry the 


Fifth in the various lights of a good - natured rake, till, on bis 


father's death, he aſſumes a more manly charader. This is true; 


but this repreſentation gives us no idea of a dramatick ation. Theſe 
two plays will appear to every reader, who ſhall peruſe them 


without ambition of critical diſcoveries, to be ſo connected, that 
the ſecond is merely. a ſequel to the firſt; to be two 2 becauſe ; 


* 


by, are too long 10 be one.  Jonnson, 
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FEarl of Northumberland; 


Falſtaff, Bardolph, Piſtol, and Page. 


PERSONS repreſented. 


Kiog Henry the Fourth: # | 2 
Henry, Printe of Wales, nen Link > i 
; ee 
: Thoms, Duke of Clarence. _ 
Prince John of Lancaſter, * afterwards- * 
| (2 Henry V.) Duke of Bedford. 
Prince Humphrey of Gloceſter, afterward 
= (2, Henry V.) Duke of Gloceſier) 
_ Earl of, Warwick,. 

Farl of Weſtmoreland. 
Gower. Harcourt. 
Lord Chief Fuſtice, of the e Bench. 

A Gentleman attending on the Chief Juice 


{ 


e 


of the king's erh. 


7 
4 enemies to th 


Eat. 


Scroop, Archbiſhop of York; 
Lord Mowbray; Lord Haſtings; | 
| Lord Bardolph ; Sir John Colevile; ) 

Travers and orton dome ſticłs of Northumberland. 


Poins and Peto ; attendants' on Fabse Henry. 
Shallow and Silence; : .country Fuſtices. 1 
Davy. ſervant to Shallow. | 
Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, and Ballcalf; recruits 
Fang and Snare; ſheriff's 0 cers, ; 

Rumour. A ag 1 . 
4 Dancer ; ſpeaker of the Ebilogui. 


| At 
Lady Northumberland. Lady Percy. 
| Hoſtels Quickly. Doll Tear- „ © 
Lords and other Attendants ; Officers, Soldiers, 110 0 
e . Beadles, e 235 
c 


_ SCENE, England. 


; See note ates the Perſenæ dremptic of the Firſt Part of thi 
play. ene, N 
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Enter Rumour, * painted full of tongues. 


Rum. Open your ears; For which of you will 


The vent of hearing, when loud Rumour ſpeaks ? 
> be: [22,03 EM. | 1G. Wes ER . i 17 


\ 


* Enter Rumour, ] This ſpeech of Rumour is not inelegant or 


unpoetical, but it is wholly uſeleſs, ſince we.are told nothing which 


the firſt ſcene does not clearly and naturally diſcover. The only 


end of ſuch prologues is to inform the audience of ſome facts pre- 
vious to“ the adion, of which they c 


the perſons of the drama. JOHNSON. | rot vo | 

* —— Rumour, painted full of tongues. ] This the author 
probably drew from Holinſhed's Deſcription of a, Pagtant, exhibited 
in the court of Henry VIII. with uncommon coſt and magnificence : / 
% Then entered a perſon called Report, appareled in crimſon ſat- 
tin, full of toongs, or chronicles,” Vol. III. p. 805. This how- 


ever might be the common way of repreſenting this perſonage in 
maſques, which were frequent in his own times, T. WARTON, | 


Stephen Hayes, in bis Paſtime of Pleaſure, had long ago exhi- 
bited her'( Rumour) in the ſame manner: ; Ae 
A goodly lady, envyroned about 
Wich tongues. of . 


And ſo had Sir Thomas Moore, in one of his Pageayts: 1 


% Fame I am called, mervayle you nothing 


7 
” i 


„% Thoughe with.tonges I am compaſſed all rounde, ” 


Not to mention her elaborate portrait by Chaucer, in The Booke of 
Fane; and by John Higgins, one of, the affiſtants in The Mirror 


for Magiſtrates, in his Legend of King Albanafle, FARMER. 


In a maſque preſented on St. Stephen's night, 1614, by Thomas 


ampion, Rumour comes on in a ſkin-coat Full of winged tongues.. 


„ Rumour is likewiſe a charader in Sir Chomen' Knight of the Golden 0 
Shield, xc. 1599. 4 e 1 S245 ths 3 


So alſo, in The whole magnificent Entertainment given 40 King 


* 


5 


. ( 


Janes, and the Queen lis Wiſe, &c, &c. 15ih March, 1605, ty 


5 


an have no knowledge from 
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— 
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8 
14 
= 
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"bh found in the fir 


. You would ſeem to know wy fps.” Y 


3 INDUCTION. 


i 1 1 
, + 1 


I., from he orient to the drooping weſt,s 
Making the wind my poſthorſe, ſtill unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth: 
Upon my tongues continual ſanders ride; 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with falſe reports. 

1 ſpeak of peace, , while covert enmity, 

Under the ſmile of ſafery, wounds the world: 
And who but Rumour, who but only' I, 
Make fearful muſters. and prepar'd defence; 
Whilſt the big year, ſwol'n with ſome other grief, 
1s thought with child by the ſtern tyrant War, 
And ſo much matter? Rumour is a pipe? 
Blown by ſurmiſes, jealouſies, conjectures; 
And of lo eaſy and ſo plain a ſtop, ® 

That the blunt monſter with uncounted heads, 
The ſtill-diſcordant wavering multitude, 
Can 25 upon it. But what e thus 


. Da 410. 8 0 « Direaly- under ber: in a cart t by 
Herſelfe, Fame flood upright; a woman in a watchet roabe, thickly 
ſet with open eyes and tongues, à payre of large golden winges at 
her backe, a trumpet in her hand, a mantle of ſundry cullours 
traverſing her body: all theſe euſignes diſplaying but the propertie 
of her ſwiftneſfe and aptneſſe to diſperſe” Rumoure. / STEEVENS, 
painted full of tongues. ] This direQion, which is only to 
edition in quarto of 1600, explains a pallage 
in what follows, - otherwiſe obſcure. POP E. 
* the drooping weft, ] A paſſage in ene will belt ex · 


| - P88: the force of this epithet : 


Good things. of day begin to N Nd te 
66 And night's black be to. meg ups do rouſe. 

NE Monk. 

L enen is @ pipe . Mark he poet "imagines himſelf 
| aeſentbing Rumour,, and forgets that. Rumour is the 1 9 | 

| 2 Jouusox. 
| 1 fo 25 ong fo plain a flop. 1 The 1h. are the holes in a 
flute or pipe. So, in Hamlet: „ Govern theſe ventages with your 
© Hikes and thumb: — Look you, theſe are the flops.'>—— Again, — 
STEEVENS. 


1 


2 — — i — 


INDUCTION, © 7 


My well-known body to anatomize 5 „ 
Among my houſhold? Why is Rumour here? W 
| run before king Harry's victory; Oe 
Who, in a bloody field by Skeewſbury, : 
Hach beaten down young Hotſpur, and his troops, 
Quenching the flame of bold rebellion _ : 
| Even with the rebels blood. But what mean 1 
To ſpeak ſo true at firſt? my office is 
To noiſe abroad, —that Harry Monmouth fell 
nder the wrath of noble Hotſpur's ſword ; 
And that the king before the Douglas' rage 
Stoop'd his anointed head as low-as death. 
This have I rumour'd through the peaſant towns 
Between that royal field of Shrewſbury y 
And this worm-eaten hold of ragged ſtone,” 
Where Hotſpur's father, old Northumberland, 
Lies-crafty-fick :« the poſts come tiring on, 
And not a man of them brings other news 
Than they, have learn'd; of me; From, Rumour's 
tongues 
They bring ſmooth comforts falſe, worle than true 
Wongs. 3 ͤ TY . 


rief, 


144 this worm-eaten hold of ragged Jon] The ola copies ö 
read — worm eaten hole. MALONE, _ Þ 
Northumberland had retired and fortihed hiwſelf 5 nis calile; 
2 place of firength in thoſe times, though the building might be 
| Impaired by Its antiquity ; and, therefore, i venere our Pest 
wrote: | | 
a And . worm-eaten hold of. ragged „ ne | 
en is certainly right. : 80, in FRE: Wars N e, Kc. | 
I 94: ; x 5 8 
3 7-68 Befieg'd his fortreſs with his men at arms, e | 
Were only I and that Libanio ſlay'd | 1 
„ By whom I live. For when the hold was lol, hs: ke. 85 5 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. III . 
She is hard by with twenty thouſand men, 
And thetelors N eu 1, 25 lord. ' | STEVENS, 
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SECOND PART OF 
KING CE OWE IV. 


N 
1 Ry 


AGT 1. SCENEL 


— 


- The ſome. 
The Porter | before the gate; Enter Lord Banpolru. 


| Band. Who keeps the gate here, ho?—Wherei is 
the earl; 
Port, What ſhall I lay you are ! 2 
BarD. 8 e Tell thou his carl, 
That the lord Bardolph doth attend him here. 


PORT, His Jopdihip 1s walk'd forth | into the or- 


chard; | 
Pleaſe it your ke: knock bac at the gate, — 
And he bimſelf will anſwer. 


11. NontrUwBeRLAND: 


Bard. - RE Here comes the earl. 
Nora, What news, lord Bardolph! 7 every mi- 
ute nox | 
Should be the father of ſome Qraagems® | 


TEES BE 8 17 some Arotogem means bows ſome great, 


important, or dreadful event. So, in the third Part of a 


Hen VI. the father who had killed his ſon, ſays: 
bs 0 Pity, God ! this miſerable et. 
What firatagems, how fell, how butcherly! | 
1 T mortal quarrel ang. doth Reyne | & N. Mason. 6 


4 .- 
C\ 


"1" WP 
10 SECOND PART OF 


Ihe times are wild; contention, like a horſe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loole, 
And bears down all before him. 3 
Band... | Noble carl, | 
1 bring you certain news from Shrewſbury. - 
' NoRTH. Good, an heaven will! 
BARD. of As good as heart can wiſh :— 
The king is almoſt wounded to the death; 
And, in the fortune of my lord your ſon, 
Prince Harry flain. outright ; and both the Blunts 
EKilbd by the hand of Douglas: young Prince John, 


And Weſtmoreland, and Stafford, fled the feld; 


And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the hulk fir John, 

Is priſoner to your fon: O, ſuch a day, 

So fought, ſo follow'd, and ſo fairly won, 

Came not, till now, to e the times, | 

Since Cæſar's fortunes [4c 

_ NortH: How is this deriv' d? 

Saw you the field? came you from Shrewſbury? 
Bar. I ſpake with one, + my lord, that came from 

thence; 
A gentleman well bred, and ay good name, 


5 That freely render'd me theſe news for true. 


 Norrtn. Here comes my lervant Travers, whom 
Z A fenc- © . 
On Tueſday laſt to liſten r news. 
BaRD. My lord, I over-rode him on the way; 
And he is furniſh'd with no certainties, EY 
More than he apy may retail from me. 


| Enter Travens. 


— 


| Noxrs. fo Travers, what good tidings come 
with you! . a 


* 


\ 34 


TA. My "PR fir John Unfrevile turn 7: is me 
1 S 

With joyful tidings; and, being better hare d, 
Outrode me. After him, came, fourring hard, 

A gentleman almoſt forſpent with ſpeed,“ 

That ſtopp'd by me to breathe his bloodied horſe: 
He aſk'd the way to Cheſter; and of him 
did demand, what news from Shrewſbury. 

He told me, that rebellion had bad luck, 

And that young Harry Percy's fpur was cold: 
With that, he gave his able horſe the head. 
and, bending forward, ſtruck his armed heels“ 
Againſt the panting dides of his poor jade“ 

Up to the e and, 9 ſo, 


—— | Ga with 750 Þ To forſpend. is to 8 to exhauſt, 
© in Sir A. Gorges tranflation of Lucan, B. VII: 
« —— crabbed fires forſpent with age. STEEVENS. : 


4 armed heels — ] Thus the quarto, 1600. The folio, 
1623, reads— able heels; the modern editors, without authority, — 
agile heels. STEEVENS. | | | 


— 


Om 
compaſſion. Poor jade means the horſe wearied with his journey, 


call a hackney; a beaſt employed in drudgery, oppoſed to a horſe 
kept for ſhow, or to be rid by its maſter, So, ina e called 
A Knack to. know a Knave, 1594: 
« Beſides, I'll give you the keeping of a ee jades, 
| And now and then meat for you and your horſe.” 
This is ſaid by a farmer to a courtier, STEEVENS. 


Shakſpeare, however, (as Mr. Steevens has abſerved;): certainly 


)M 


weo- 


the ſecond gives this appellation to his ſavourite horſe Roan Bar- 
bary, on which Henry the Fourth rode at his coronation: 


be That Jade hath eat bread' from, * royal hand.“ 


2 


KING HREN W. 


\* mm $007 Jad: Poor jade i is uſed not in 3 but in 


ade, however, ſeems anciently to have Ggnified what we now 


does not uſe the word as a term of contempt; for King Richard 


MALONE. i 


8 => vowel head ; 184 think that 1 have obſerved in old prints 


on rowel of thoſe Umes to have Wen e a lngle ſpike: 
1 | n 


— 


| a, 5 


SECOND PART Or 


He ſeem'd in running to devour the why. 


Staying no longer queſtion. 
NokrTH, 


Ma 


—Apain. 


Said he, young Harry Percy s ſpur was cold? 
Of Hotſpur, cold{pur?* that rebellion 


Had met ill luck? 
B ARD. 


My lord, TIl tell you . — 


II my young lord your ſon have not the 18 
Upon mine honour, for a filken point“ * 


FH 


\ 


Travers, 


Give hes ſuch inflances of loſs ? 


Baky. 


n He feem'd i in running to 4 the way, 


rage. 


The ſame e occurs in Ben 1 8 sdienas: 
But with that ſpeed, and heat of appetite, 


give my barony : never talk of it, = 
N ORTH. Why ſhould the gentleman, that rode by 


so, in the book of 
Job, ang: xxxix: «© He NO ae the. ſroune in cel and 


« With which they greedily devour the way 


=o To ſome great ſports.” 


80 Ariel, 
mands: 


« 7 drink the air before me." 


SFEEVENS. 
to deſcribe his e in ee Proſpers's « com- 


ON 


\M. Mason. 


So, i in one of the Roman poets 1 forget which) : 


—— curſu- con ſumere 'campum. 


BLACKSTONE, 


Who, be! ; 


'T he line quoted by Sir William Blackftone is in NEMESIAN,. 


—— latumque fuga conſumers campum, 


"2 07 Hotſpur, coldſpur?] Hotſpur ſeems to have been a very 
common term for a man of vehemence and precipitation. | 


Teri who tranſlated four books of Fg: in 1584, Fengen the 
ER following line : 


NE; vidtoris heri tetigit rattles 4 5 


| MALOXE. 


Stany- 


© To couch not mounting of mayfler vanquiſher oa hu 


* 


| STEEVENS, 


9 —— filke point —] A point is a luise ragged, or lace. 


Nun 


3 


and 


Om- 


Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation.“ 


KING HENRY IV. 13 


Be was ſome hilding fellow, that had ſtol'n 
The horſe he rode on; and, upon my life, 
Spoke at a venture. Look, here comes more news. 


7 F 


| Enter Monro. | 


Nonrk. Vea, 4116 man's brow, like to a tifle- 
e eee, | 


Foretells the nature of a 1 Jolume: 1 
80 looks the ſtrond, whereon the 1 A —_ flood 


Say, Morton, did'ſt thou come from Show biny? 

Mos. 1 ran from Shrewſbury, my noble lord; 
Where hateful death put on his vane. maſk, 
To fright our party. | 


NoRTH.. How 4 my fon nd : 


Thou trembleſt; and the whiteneſs in * cheek | 


Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even ſuch a man, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 


| 80 dull, lo dead 1 in 100k, ſo woe- :begone, 


)- 


| 3 was fallow, For dani, i : e. baſe, degene- 


rate, POPE. 

| Hilderling, Degener ; vox adbuc agro Devon. familiaris Spelman. 

5 8 7 „ REED. 
3 


——like lo a. title-leaf,] Tt may not be {i to obſerve, 
that in the time of our poet, the title-page to an elegy, as well as 


every intermediate leaf, was totally black. I have ſeveral in my 


poſſeſſion, written by Chapman, the tranſlator. of Homer, and or- 
namented in this manner, STEEVENS, 


— . 4 es, 1. e. an atteflation of its ravage. 
| '_  STEEVENS. - 
—57 woe-begone, 1: This word was common enough amongft 
the old Scottiſh and Engliſh poets, as G. Douglas, aufe Lord 
buckhurſt, Fairfax ; and bgnifies, far gone in woe, 


So, in The. Spaniſh Tragedy uh | * 
Awake, revenge, or we are wo-begone 125 


Again, | in Arden of Feverſham, 1592 : 


N 80 9 * e Fours with woe.” 


; Pl 


WARBURTON. | 
ts . 


W 


14 SECOND P. ART OF 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him, half his Troy was burn'd; 


But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue, 
And I my Percy's death, ere thou report'ſt it. 


This thou would'ſt lay, — Your Ton did thus, and 


| thus; 
Your brother, thus; . ſ6: Fought the noble: Douglas; 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds : 
But in the end, to ſtop mine ear indeed, 
Thou haſt a ſigh to blow away this praiſe, 
Ending with— brother, ſon, and all are dead. 
Mok. Douglas is mens and your brother, yet: 
But, for my lord Jour: ſo, 


Noka. Why, he | 18 Jad: 


See, what a ready tongue bal rien hath ! 

He, that but fears the thing he would not know, 

| Hath, by inſtin, knowledge from others' eyes, 
That what he fear'd is chanced. Vet . Morton; 
Tell thou thy earl, his divination lies; 

And ] will take it as a ſweet diſgrace, 

And make thee rich for doing me ſuch wrong, 

Mor. You are too great to be by me gainſaid: 

a Your ſpirit? is too true, your fears too certain. 

Nonrz. Yet, for all this, ſay not that Percy's 

Un 


Again, i in a 1 Clafe for Lids Fen England, 1598: 
& Fair Alvida, look not fo woe begone.” 
Dr. Bentley. is ſaid to bave thought this paſſage corrupt, and 
therefore (with a greater degree of gravity than my readers will 
probably expreſs) propoſed the followiug emendation: 
| So dead ſo dull in look, Ucalegon, _ - 
Drew Priam's curtain &c. + 


The name of U calegon is found in the third book of the Iliad, and | 


_ the ſecond of the Æneid. STEEVENS. ES 
5 Your ſpiit— -] The impreſſion. upon your nd. by which you 
b conceive the death of your ſon. Joanson. _ 

2 Tet, "INE all 42 ſay not &c. . The contradi8ion in the hi 


N 


1 ſee 
The 
To 


The 


And 
Not 


| Yet 
Hat 


Sou 


Rer 


part 
umb 
in tl 
tion. 
will, 
read. 


read) 


n'd: 


and 


las, 


KING, HENRY IV. 15 


I ſee a firange -onfellioh* in his eye: WE 
Thou ſhak'ſt thy head; and hold'ſt it fear, or fin,” 7 
To ſpeak a an If he be ſlain, ſay fo; 5 > 

The tongue offends not, that reports his death: 

And he doth fin, that doth belie the dead ; 

Not he, which lays the dead is not alive.” 


| Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office; and his tongue 


Sounds ever after as a Tallen bell, 
Remember d knolling a Gepareng friend.” 9 


part of this ſpeech wight be imputed to the diftraion of North» 


umberland's mind; but the calmneſs of the refledtion, contained 


in the laſt lines, ferns not much to countenance ſuch a ſuppoſi- 


tion, I will venture to diſtribute this paſſage in a manner which 


will, 1 hope, ſeem more commodious; but do not wiſh the 
reader to forget, that the moſt commodious is not always the true 
readin | | 
| 4 Bard. Yet, for all this, 2 not that Ferch r dad. | 
North. 1 ſee a flrange confe fon in thine che, 
Thou ſhak'ft thy head, and hold't it fear, or Jin, 
To ſpeak à truth. If le be ſlain, ſay ſo+ 2 
Ile tongue offends not, that reports his death; 
And he doth fin, that doth belie the dead; 
Not he, which ſays the dead is not alive. 
| Mor. Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
| Hatk but a loſing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fallen bell, 
Remember'd knolling a departing friend. 


Here is a natural interpoſition of Bardolph at the beginning, 


who is not pleaſed to hear his news confuted, and a proper pre- 
- Paration of Morton for the tale which he is W to tell. 


5 Jonson. 
1 ——hold / it fear, * .! Fear for danger | 


| | WARBURTON. | 


—— If he be Jain, Jay fo; ] The a ſay ſo are in the firſt 
als but not in the quarto: they are neceſſary to the verſe, but 


the lenſe proceeds as well without them. MOTTO; Ln 


o Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 5 
Remember'd tnolling | a departing friend. ] so, in our author's 


| {it Sonnet: = | 


9 — mall W che tails allen bell es 
Do | Give warning to ihe 3 that Z 88 4. 


% * 


/ 


16 SECOND PART Ox 
Band. I cannot think word: your ſon 4 is dead, 
Monk. I am forry, I ſhould force you to believe 
That, which I would to heaven I had not feen: 
But theſe mine eyes ſaw bim 1 in bloody ſtate, 
_ ring faint qantance, wearied and, out- 

breath'd, | 
To any Monmouth ; whoſe wilt wrath ou 
1 e . 
Dy be never-daunted Percy to the earth, | 
From whence with life he never more ſprung up. 
In few, his death (whoſe ſpirit lent a fire 
Even to the dulleſt peaſant in his camp.) 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beſt temper'd courage in his troops: 
For from his metal was his party fleel'd ; 
Which | once in him abated, * all the reſt. 


LM 


This 1 4 has been . = Milton: 
I hear the far-off curfew found, 
„Over ſome wide water'd ſhore 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar.“ n 
Departing, believe, is here uſed for departed. ' MALONE. 
[ cannot concur in this ſuppoſition. The bell, anciently, wa 


Tung before expiration, and thence was (called the taſſing bell, i, e. 
the bell that ſolicited AIG for the ſoul haſhng into another 


| | World. STEEVENS. 


I am inclined to chink that this bell u wight have been ah 
eh to drive away demons. who where watching to take poſſeſion 
of the ſoul of the deceaſed. In the cuts 10 ſome of the old 
ſervice books which contain the Vigilia mortuorum, ſeveral devils 
ate waiting for this purpoſe in the chamber of the dying man, to 
whom the prieſt is adminiſtering, extreme union. DouCce. 
eee —— faint quittance, |] Quittance is return. By faint fy: 
is meant a faint return of blows. ( So, in King Henry V. 
| « We ſhall forget the office of our hand, 
66 — than Were? of deſert ang.” merit. ES 
| Ster. 
8 Fad ba bis metal was "74 arts fitel'd; 
1 Which, once in him abated, ] Abated, 1s not here put for 1 
general idea of diminiſhed, nor for the notion of blunted, as . 


Was 


6 E » 
10ther 


;nally 
eſſion 
e old 


devils 
u, 10 


{ane . 


VES. 


r the 
plied 


Pol. IX. p. 376: 


1 . 


KING HENRY . TY 


Turn'd on Siidiedves. like dull and 18 1d 
And as the thing that's heavy in itſelf, 
Upon enforcement, flies with greateſt ſpeed; 

So did our men, heavy in Hotſpur's loſs, 

Lend to this weight ſuch lightneſs with their fear, 
That arrows fled not {wifter toward their aim, 
Than did our ſoldiers, aiming at their ſafety, 

Fly from the field : Then was that noble Worceſter 
Too ſoon ta'en priſoner : : and that furious Scot, 


[The hloody Donglas, whole well- labouring ſword 


Had three times flain the appearance of the king, 
'Gan vail bis ſtomach,? and did grace the ſhame 
Of thoſe that turn'd their backs; and, in his flight, 
Stumbling in fear, was took. The ſum of all 


Is—that the king hath won; and. hath Tent out 


A ſpeedy power, to encounter you, my lord, 
Under the conduct of young Lancaſter, 


And Weſtmoreland: this is the news at full. 


Nokr H. For this I ſhall have time enough to mourn. 


in poiſon there is phylick ; and theſe news, 


[to a ſingle edge. Jbated' means reduced to a lower temper or, as 
the workmen call it, let down. JOHNSON, 1 
* 'Gain vail his flomach, | Began to fall his courage, to let his 
ſpirits fink under his fortune. JonnsoN. | | | 
From avaler, Fr. to caſt down, or to let fall down, inan | 
This phraſe has e appeared in The Teng of the ww; 
„Then vail your „ones, for it is no book ; 01 5 
| © And place your hands below your huſband's foot," RErd. 
Thus, to vail the bonnet is to pull it off, So, in The Pinner of 1 8. 
Watefield, 1599: | | 
And make the Ling vail bonnet to us boch.“ | 
To vail a ſtaff, 1s to let it fall in token of reſpeck. Thus, in | the 
ſame. play : | 
% And for the ancient cuſtom of vail Haff, 
Keep it ſtill; claim thou privilege from me : 
„ If any aſk a' reaſon, why? or how ? OY 
© Say, Englih Edward vail'd his Hf to you." 8 
See Vol. VIII. ah 8, n. 9. STEEVENS. 


Yor, XIII. Wa,” 7 | C 
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18 8 EGON DUV Y ANT Or 


enced with pain. 


Having been well, that would have made me ſick, 


Being ſick, have in ſome meaſure made me well: 


And as the wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 


Like firengthleſs hinges, buckle? under life, 


Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 


Out of his keeper's arms; even ſo my limbs, 


Weaken'd with grief, being now enrag'd with grief, 


Are thrice themſelves: hence therefore, thou nice 
crutch; 5 


Having been well, that would have made me ſick, ] i. e. that 
would, had I been well, have made me ſick. MALONE. 
5 — buckle — ] Bend; yield to preſſure. Jonxsox. 
6 ——— even ſo my limbs, „ 
Mta ten d with grief, being now enrag'd with grief, 
Are thrice themſelves:] As Northumberland is here comparing 


-himſelf to a perſon, who, though his joints are weakened by a2 


bodily diſorder, derives ſtrength from the diſtemper of the mind, | 
formerly propoſed to read — Weakened with age,” or, © Weak- 


When a word is repeated, without propriety, in the ſame 'or 


two ſucceeding lines, there is great reaſon to ſuſpet ſome cor- 


Tuption. Thus, in this ſcene, in the firſt folio, we have „ ably 


heels, inſtead of „ armed heels,” in conſequence of the word 
able having occurred in the preceding line. So, in Hamlet: „ Thy 
news ſhall be the neus, &c. iuſtead of — „ Thy neus ſhall be the 


fruit.“ — Again, in Macbeth, inftead of Whom we, to gain our 
place,” &c. we find Nt . co 8 | 
Wbom we, to gain our peace, bave fent to prace.” 
In this conjeQure I had once ſome confidence; but it is much 
diminiſhed by the ſubſequent note, and by my having lately ob- 
ſerved, that Shakſpeare elſewhere uſes grief for bodily pain. Falſtaff, 
in K. Henry IJ. Part I. p. 383, ſpeaks of «+ the grief of a wound.“ 


_ Grief in the latter part of this line is uſed in its preſent ſenſe, 


for ſorrow; in the former part for, bodily pain. MALONE. 

rief, in ancient language, ſignifies, bodily pain, as well as forrow. 
So, in 4 Treatiſe of ſundrie Diſeaſes, &e. by T. T. 1591: — he 
being at that time griped ſore, and having grief in his lower bellic. 


Do lor ventris is, by our old writers, frequently tranſlated “ gre | 
of the guts.” I perceive no need of alteration. STEEVENS. 


7 —— nice — ] I. e. trifling, So, in Julius Ceſar : 
it is not meet 

„ That every nice offence ſhould bear his comments.“ 
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KING HENRY IV. 19 


\ ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, I 

Mufl glove we hand: and hence, thou day 
a0! | 

Thou art 4 guard too wanton or the head, 

Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit. 

Now bind my brows with iron; And approach 

The ragged'ſt hour* that time and ſpite dare bring, 

To frown upon the enrag'd Northumberland! 

Let heaven kiſs earth! Now let not nature's hand 

Keep the wild flood confin'd! let order die! 

And let this world no longer be a ſtage, 

To feed contention in a lingering act; 

But let one ſpirit of the firſt-born Cain 1 5 

Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being let 

On bloody courſes, che rude ſcene may end, 

And darkneſs be che burier of the dead!“ 


\ 


* The nth lour—] - Mr. Theobald and the fablequent” | 
editors read—The rugged'ſt. © But change is unneceſſary, the ex- 
preſhon in the text being uſed mote than once by our author, In. 
4s you like it, „Amiens ſays, his voice is ragged,; and rag is 
employed as a term of reproach in The Merry Wives of Windſor, 
and in Timon of Athens. See alſo the Epiſtle prefixed to Spenſer's 
Shepherd's Calender, 1579: —— as thinking them fitteſt for the 
rultical rudeneſs of ſhepheards, either for that their rough ſound 
would make his rimes more ragged, and ruſtical,” &c. The modern 
editors of Spenſer might here ſubſtitute the word rugged with juſt 
as much propriety as it has been ſubſtituted in the preſent paſlage, 
or in that in 4s you like it, See Vol. VIII. * 222, n. I. 

Again, in The Rape of Lucrece- 


Thy ſecret pleaſure turns to open ſhame, — 8 
Thy ſmoothing titles to a raggid name.” 
us in our poet's eighth Sonnet: _ \ > 
„ Then let not Winter's ragged band delace 
In thee thy ſummer,” | 
Again, in the play before u: | 
HA ragged and fore-ſtall'd enen MAiont. 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead ! ] The concluſion of this 
noble ſpeech is extremely ſtriking. There is no need to ſuppofe 
it exadly eee W in . may be abſence, of 


Ca 


\ 


00 $ECOND PART Or 


Tra; This rained paſſion doth h you wrong, m ny 
"IOC; 


Banp. Sweet earl, divorce not wiſdom from 
1 your honour, 


Mon. The lives of all your in complices 
Lean on your health ; the which, if you give 0'er 


To ſtormy paſſion, muſt perforce decay 


You caſt the event of war, my noble lord. 


And ſumm ' d the account of chance, before you 


ſaid.— 
Let us make head. It was your preſurmiſe, 
That. in the dole of blows! Your fon. might drop: 


eyes, as well as privation of light. Yet we may remark, that 
by an ancient opinion it has been held, that if the human race, 
for whom the world was made, were extitpated, the whole lyſtem | 


of ſublunary nature would ceaſe. JOHNSON, | 


» This trained paſſon— ] This line in the quarts, where alone 


it is found, is given to Umfrevile, who, as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
ſerved, is ſpoken of in this very ſcene as abſent. It was on this 
ground probably rejected by the player-editors. It is now, on the 
ſuggeſtion of Mr. Steevens, attributed to Travers, who is preſent, 


and yet (as that gentleman has remarked) „ is made to fay. 


nothing on this interefling occaſion.“  MALONE. 


Lou caſt the event of war, &c, ] The fourteen lines from bend 


to Bardolph' s next ſpeech, are not. to be found in the firſt editions 


till that in the folio of 1623. A very great number of other lines 


in this play were inſerted after the firſt edition in like manner, but 
of ſuch ſpirit and maſtery generally, that dus inſertions are plainly 


by Shakſpeare himſelf. Fo E. 


To this note I have nothing to add, but that the the; ſpeaks 
of more editions than'I believe him to have ſeen, there having been 


but one edition yo cilcavered tc me that precedes | the firlt folio. _ 
| | JOHNSON. 


4 wo. in the dole of blows—] The dole of blows is the difirt- 


bution of blows. Dole originally ſignified the portion of alms 


{conlilting either of meat or money) that was given away at the 


door of a nobleman, | See Vol. XII. Pi "040, Os ny STEEVENS» | 
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N 8 HENRY IV. | 21 


You knew, he walk d o'er perils, on an edge, 

More likely to fall in, than to get o' er:: 

vou were advis'd, his fleſh was capable 

Of wounds, and ſcars'; ; and that his forward ſpirit 

Would lift him where moſt trade of danger rang 'd; 

Yet did you ſay,—Go forth; and none of this, 

Though ſtrongly apprehended, could reſtrain ITT 

The ſtiffborne action: What hath then befallen, 

Or what hath this bold enterprize brought PIO, 

More than that being which was like to be? 
Bard. We all, that are engaged to this loſs,” 

Knew that we ventur'd on ſuch dangerous ſeas, 

That, if we wrought out life, twas ten to one: 

And yet we ventur'd, for the gain propos d 

Chok'd the reſpect of likely ppril fear'd; 

And, fince we are o'erſet, venture again. 

Come, we will put forth; body, and goods. 
Mor. Tis more than time: And, my moſt no- 

5 ble lord, 


5 You knew, he wall d 0'er il on an edgt;.. | | 
More likely to poll in, on: 00 get or: Fl 80, in King Henry i, 1 
E. 12 5 * 
| « As fall of veil and adventurgus "FEY 
© As to o'erwalk a curient roaring loud, | 
On the unſteadfaſt footing of a ſpear.”* MaLoNe. 
fou were advis'd, his fleſh was eh i. e. you knew. So, 
in The Two Centlemen of Verona: | PR 
„ How ſhall I doat on her with more advice——. MN 
i. e. on further knowledge. MALONE, 


Thus alſo, Thomas Twyue, the continuator of Phaer's tranſla« 
tian of Virgil, 1584, for kiud inſcius, has advis'de 5 
FO ſpake: and ſtrait the ſword advisde into. his Wees. | 
receives. STEEVENS. '_ 
1 We all, that are a to this 1%, 5 We 15 a | Grilar 
phraleology in the preceding play: 
„ Hath a more worthy intereſt 40 the fate, 
k . thou the Thadow of ſucceſſion,” MALONZ, 
e 


\ 
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I bin for certain, and do ſpeak the truth.—— 


The gentle archbiſhop of Vork is up.“ 

With well-appointed powers; he is a man, 
Who with a double furety binds his Rar, 
My lord your fon had only but the corps, 
But ſhadows, and the ſhows of men, to fight; 
For that ſame word, rebellion, did eine 
The action of their bodies from their fouls; 
And they did fight with queaſineſs, conftrain' d, 
As men drink potions; that their weapons only 
Seem'd on our fide, but, for their ſpirits and ſouls, 
This word, rebellion, it had froze them np, 
As fiſh are in a pond : But now the biſhop 
Turns inſurrection to religion: 5 

Suppos'd ſincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He's follow'd both with body and with mind; 
And doth enlarge his rifing with the blood 


Of fair king Richard, fcrap'd from Pomfret ſtones: 


Derives from heaven his quarrel, and his cauſe; 
Tells them, he doth beſtride a bleeding land,“ 
Galping for life under great Bolingbroke; 
And more, and lefs,* do flock to follow him. 


EG 
© The gentle c.] Theſe Ab and xifenty lines were added ſince 
the firſt edition, JOHNSON. 

This and the following twenty lines are not found in the quarts, 
1600, either from ſome inadvertence of the tranſcriber or com- 


poſitor, or from the printer not having been able to procure a per- 


fea copy. They firſt appeared in the folio, 1693; but it is manifeſt 

that they were written at the ſame time with the reſt of the play, 

| Northumberland' s anſwer referring to them. MALONE, 

9 Tells them, he doth beſtride a bleeding land, | That is, ſtands 
over his country to defend her as ſhe lies bleeding on the ground. 

So Falſtaff before ſays to the Priuce, I/ thou ſee me down, Hal and 
| befiride me, ſo; it is an office of friendſhip. JOHNSON. 


And more, and leſs,] More aud leſs means greater and 2 o, 


in Ae AER 


* Bain more and leſs have given him the revolt,” 
| -  STEEVENS. 


En 


S, 


uls, 
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NonTH. I knew of this awer but, to ſpeak 
truth, 
This preſent grief had wip d it from my wind, 
Go in with me; and counſel every man 


The apteſt way for ſafety, and revenge: 


Get poſts, and letters, and make friends with 
ſpeed; 
Never ſo few, and never yet more need. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


> London. A Street. 


" 


Enter Sir Jonx FALSTAEF, with his Page bearing . 


His ſword. and buckler. 


Far. Sirrah, you 8 what ſays the doflor to 
my water?“ | Hay 

3 8 ſays the doflor to my water 210 The method of in- 
veſtigating diſeaſes by the inſpection of urine only, was once fo 
much the faſhion, - that Linacre, the founder of the College of 
Phyſicians, formed a ſtatute to reſtrain apothecaries from carrying 
the water of their patients to a doQor, and afterwards giving me- 

dicines in conſequence of the opinions they received concerning it. 
This flatute wht ſoon after, followed by another, which forbade 


the doQors themſelves to pronounce 90 35 diſorder from ſuch an 
uncertain diagnoſtic, 


John Day, the author of a comedy calldd Law Tricks, or Who 
would have thought it ? 1608, deſcribes an apothecary 1 „ [his 
houſe is ſet round with patients twice or thrice a day, and becauſe 


they Il be ſure not to want drink, every one brings is own water 
in an urinal with him." 


Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornſul Lal? 
_«& I'l make her cry ſo much, that the phyfician, 
If ſhe fall fick upon it, mall 81 urine 
10 find the cauſe by.“ 
It will fcarcely be belicved hereafter, that in the years 1775 and 
1776, a German, who had been a ſervant in a public riding-ſchool, 


G4 
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healthy water: but, for the party that owed it, he 
might have more diſeaſes than he knew for, 


ter, more than I invent, or is invented on me:! 
am not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe that 


no judgement. Thou whoreſon mandrake,* thou 


ploded pradice of water-caſting. After he had amply increaſed | 
the bills of mortality, | and been publickly hung up to the ridicule 4 
of thoſe who had too much ſenſe to conſult him, as a monument of | 


Pack. He ſaid, fir, the water itſelf was a good 


Fa IL. Man of all ſorts take a pride to gird at me: 
The brain of this foohſh-compounded clay, man, 
is not able to invent any thing that tends to laugh. 


wit is in other men. I do here walk before thee, 
like a ſow, that hath overwhelmed all her litter but 
one. If the prince put thee into my ſervice for 
any other reaſon than to ſet me off, why then I have 


art fitter to be worn in my cap, than to wait at my 
heels. I was never mann'd with an agate till now:“ 


(from which he was diſcharged for inſufficiency,), revived this ex. | 


the folly of his patients, he retired with a princely fortune, and os 
perhaps is now indulging a hearty laugh at the expence of Engliſh Jef, 
credulity. STEEVENS. „ | „ 
* —— to gird at mee] i. e. to gibe, So, in Lyly's Motier RW tity 
Bombie, 1594; ++ We waids are mad. wenches; we gird them, aud 440 
Hout them,“ &c. See Vol. IX. p. 367, n. 7. STEVI Ws. | 
* —— mandrake, ] Mandrake is a root ſuppoſed to have the "i 
ſhape of a man; it is now counterfeited with the root of brioay. Th 
V | | | on 85 1 10 JOHNSON. _ 
6 I was never mann'd with an agate {ill now ; ] That is, I never 0 
before had an agate for my man. JOHNSON. - 1 f 5 
Alluding 10 the little figures cut in agates, and other hard flones, 10 
for ſeals ; and therefore he ſays, I will ſet you neither in gold nor be 
ſilver. The Oxford editor alters it to aglet, a tag to the points | | 
then in uſe (a word fudeed which our author uſes to exprels the ſe 
fame thought): but aglets, though they were ſometimes of gold or 
hilver, were never ſet in thoſe metals, WARBURTON. 1 10 
It appears from a paſlage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Coxconb, | Pt 
that it was ulual for Juſtices of peace either to wear an agale in a g 


Ting, or as an appendage to their gold chain: —— Thou wilt 


vile apparel, and ſend 
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but 1 will ſet you neither in gold nor ſilver, but i in 
you back again to your 

maſter, for a jewel; the juvenal,“ the prince your 
maſter, whoſe chin is not yet fledg'd. I will ſooner 
have a beard grow in the palm of my hand, than 
he ſhall get one on his cheek ; and yet he will not 
flick to ſay, his face is a face-royal : God may finiſh 
it when he will, it 1s not a hair amiſs yet : he may 
keep it ſtill as a face-royal, * for a barber ſhall 
never earn ſixpence out of it; and yet he will be 
crowing, as if he had writ man ever ſince his fa- 
ther was a bachelor. He may keep his own grace, 
but he 3 18 almoſt out of mine, I can aſſure him, —— 


fi as commas; and ſhow _ pats and hatch'd chain, as well as 
the beſt of them," 

The ſame alluſion is employed on the ſame occaſion i in the Iſle 
of Gulls, 1606 | 

„Grace, you Agate! haſt not forgot that yet)? 

The virtues of the agate were anciently ſuppoſed to protec the 
wearer from any misfortune, So, in Greene's Mamillia, 1593: 
4 —— the man that hath the ſtone agathes about him, 1s lurely 
defenced againſt adverſity,” STEEVENS. 


I believe an agate is uſed merely to expreſs any thing remarkably 

little, without auy alluſiou to the figure cut upon it. 80, in Muck 

4d about Nothing, Vol. VI. p. 290, n. 9: e 
„If low, an agate very vilely cut.“ MALONB, 


W juvenal,] This term, which has already occurred in 
The Midſummer Night's Dream, and Love's Labour's Loſt, is uſed in 
many places by Chaucer, and always ſigoifies a young man, 

| STEEVENS, 
mie may keep it flill as a face-royal, ] That is, a face ex- 
empt from the touch of vulgar hands. So, a ſtag-royal is not to 
be hunted, a mine-royal is not to be dug. JOHNSON, 

Old copies—at a facenroyal. Correfted by the 88 of hy 
19 folio, MALONE, 35 


Perhaps this quibbling alluſion is to the Engliſh real, rial, or 
hal. The poet ſeems to mean that a barber can no more ear ſix- 
pence by his Jace royal, than by the face ſtamped on the coin called 


i rojel; ; the one requiring 15 little Wann as he other. 
| raven. 
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| What aid maſter Dumbleton ? about the fatin for 
my ſhort cloak, and flops? 

Pack: He ſaid, fir, you ſhould procure him bet. 
ter allurance than Bardolph : he would not take his 
bond and yours; he liked not the ſecurity, | 
Far. Let him be damn'd like the glutton ! may 
bis tongue be hotter ! — A whoreſon Achitophel! 
a raſcally yea-forſooth knave! to bear a gentleman 
in hand, and then ſtand upon ſecurity! — The 
whoreſon ſmooth- -pates do now wear nothing but 
high ſhoes, and bunches of keys at their girdles; 
1 if a man is thorough with them in honeſt taking 


up, then they muſt ſtand upon—lecurity, a had 


9 —— Derbe 1 The folio ba Dees the quarto— 
Dommelton, This name ſeems to have been a made one, and de- 
ſigued to afford ſome apparent meaning. The author might have 
written —Double-done, (or as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, Double. -down,) 
from his making the ſame charge twice in his books, or charging 
twice as much for a commodity as it is worth, 


1 have lately, however, obſerved that Dumbleton is ths: name of 
a town in Gloceſterſhire, The reading of 489 folio may therefore 


bo the true one. STEEVENS. - 


The reading of the quarto (the original copy): appears to be only | 


3 miſ-ſpelling of Dumbleton, MALONE. 


Let him be damn'd like the glutton! may his baker be hotter !] 
An alluſion to the fate of the rich miau, who had fared ſumptuouſly 


every day, whea he requeſted a drop of water to cool his tongues | 


being tormented with the flames. HENLEY, 
* ——to bear——in baud, ] 1. to keep in N 


b 0. in Macbeth: 


* —— How you were borne in hand, how crols'd.” 

| STEEVENS, 

4 PI a man is . e honeſt taking up,] That 
is, if @ man by taking up goods is in their debt. To be thorough 


| ſeems to be the ſame) with the er e be in with a tradeſ- | 


man. JOHNSON, 


So, in Ben Jonſon's Every Man out fe is Humour : 
66 4 will 120 up, and bring my out into credit.“ 


"nn | 


3 
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as lief they Mould put ratſhane in my math as 


offer to ſtop it with fecurity. I look'd he ſhould 
have ſent me two and twenty yards of fattin, as I 


am a true knight, and he ſends me ſecurity. Well, 


he may lleep in ſecurity; for he hath the horn of 
abundance," and the hg htneſs. of his wiſe ſhines 
through it: and yet cannot he ſee, though he have 
his own lantern to light him. —— Where's Bar- 
dolph? 

"Pact. Hes gone into Smithfield ta buy your 
worlhip a 2 255 | 


ö 


80 again, in ee e Her, by . and ebe os + 


They will take up, I warrant you, where they may be truſted. 8 


Again, in the ſame piece: „ Satiin gowns muſt be taten up. Again, 
in Love Reſtored, one of Ben Jouſon's maſques: A pretty fine 
ſpeech was taken up o the poet too, which if he never be paid for 
ai tis no matter.“ STRPEEVENS. 


— the-horn of abundance, ] $0, i in rarer. Night-cp oy | 
p. 7 | | 
E % But chiefly citizens, upon whoſe crowne 
e Fortune her bleſſings moſt did tumble, downe; 
% And in whoſe eares (as all the world doth know) | 
60 Re horne of great aboundonce fil doth, blow,” Wo 
j* | SrumeING, | 


—— the gig of his wiſe Ae throvek it : and yet cannot 
he Fo though he have lis own lantern to light him. ] This joke 
ſeems evidently to have been taken from that of Plautus : 4+ Qu6 
ambulas tu, qui Vulcanum in cornu concluſum geris? “ Amph. 
Act I. ſc. i. and much improved. We need not doubt that a joke 
was here intended by Plautus ; for the proverbial term of horns for 
 euckoldom, is very ancient, as appears by Artimegorus, who ſays: 


IIpoeeii 6 Q&T n NY Tou Togyeugel, Kal T0 AEYopevey, x per. 


QUT Tomo, Kel euTws dtn. *Ovetect. Lib. II. cap. xii. And 
he copied from thoſe before him. WARBURTON. 


iy ſame. thought occurs in The Toe Maids of Moreclacke, 
1609: | 


| « your -wrongs 1 
e Sine through the horn, as candles in the eve, 
„ 3808 out others.“ en | 1 


A 
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in the Hewes I were mann 'd, horſed, and wived. 


no date; by Naſhe, in ridicule of Gabriel Harvey; « Paul's 


conſcionable brethren, for that day it hath not eyther broker, 


| World's Maadneſſe , 1596, the devil is deſcribed thus: 


_ privileged place, fo that no CEE could be arreſted within its 


fays Niere in bis MENG of. chat mguareh,” aud did lo 


Fal. 1 bought him in Paul's, f and he yl buy me 
a horſe in Smithfield : an I could get me but a wiſe 


71 bought kim in Paul' 8, 1 At that time the reſort of idle people, 
cheats, and knights of the poſt, WARBURTON, | 


So, in Fearful and Lamentable Effefls of Two dangerous Comets, ke, 
church is in wonderfull perill thys yeare without the help of our 


maifterleſs ſerving-man, or pennileſſe companion, in the middle of 
it, the ulurers of London have ſworne o beſtow a newe ſiceple 
upon it.“ | 
In an old Colledtion of Proverbs, I B 2 following: 
% Who goes to Weſtmiuſter for a wife, to St. Paul's for a wan, 
and to Smithfield 1 a bote, may meet with a whore, a knave and 
a jade. | 
Tn a aber. by Dr. Lodge, called Wit's e rand the 


In Powls hee walketh like a gallant courtier, where if he 
meet ſome rich chuffes worth the gulling, at every word he ſpeaketh, 
he maketh a mouſe an elephant, and telleth them of wonders, done 
in Spaine by his anceftors,” &c. &. | | 


1 ſhould not have troubled the reader with this quotation, but 
that it in ſome meaſure familiarizes the character of Piſtol, which 
(from other pallages in the ſame pamphlet) appears to have been 
no uncommoh one in the time of Shakſpeare. Dr. Lodge con- 
cludes his deſcription thus: „ His courage is boaſting, his learning 
ignorance, his ability weakneſs, and his end beggary.” 

| Ann, in Rams , or Merry» Tricks, 1611: 

„ get thee a gray cloak and hat, 

And walk in Paul's among thy caſhier'd mates, 
4% As melancholy as the beſt.” | 


1 learn from a paſlage in Greene's Diſputation between 4 Ht 
Contcatcher and a She Coneycatcher, 1592, that St. Paul's was a 


precincts. STEEVENS. 


In The Cloice of Change, 1598. 4to, it is ſaid; « a man muſt 
not make choyce of three thinges in three places. Of a wife in 
Weſtminſter; of a ſervant in Paule's ; of a horſe in Smithfield ; 
 leaft he chuſe a queane, a knave, or a jade.“ Sec alſo ane 3 —5 
Itinerary, Part III. p. 53, 1617. Rex. 


„ It was the faſhiou of thoſe times,“ [the times of Kk. James l.] 


KIN G HE NY W. og 
guter the Lord Chief Juſtice,“ and an Attendant. 


PAGE. Six, here comes the bn that com- 
mitted the prince for ſtriking him about Wann. | 


ay Wait cloſe ; I will not ſee him. 

Hl. JUST. what 's he that goes there? 
185 Falſtaff, an't pleaſe your lordſhip. 
Ch. Jusr. He that was in Wenn for the rob- 


bery? 
ATTEN. He, my lord : but he hath fince done 
good ſervice at Shrewſbury ; and, as I hear, is now 
going! WIL ſome s to the lord John of Lan- 
aſter.” 
Cu. Jusr. what, to York? Call him back again. 
Ar TEN. Sir John Falſtaff! 0 


Fal. Boy, tell him, I am deaf. 


Pack. You maſt peak louder, my maſter is 
4 e | 

Cn. jusr. I am tare he 1 is, to the bearing of any 
thing good—Go, pluck him by the elbow ; I muſt 
peak with him. 


continue till theſe, [ the 3 ] for the . gentry, 
lords, courtiers, and men of all profeſſions, not merely mechanicks, 
to meet in St, Paul's church by eleven, and walk in the middle 
iſle till twelve, and after dinner from three to ſix; during which 
time ſome diſcourſed of buſineſs, others of news. Now, in regard 
of the univerſal commerce there e little chat did not firſt. 
or "m8 arrive here.” MALONE. 


Lord Chief Jufice] This judge was Sir William 8 
as Th of the King's Bench. He died December 17, 1413, 
and was buried in Harwood church in Yorkſhire. 227 enter 1 
jadicial robes, is on his monument. STEEVENS, e | 


His portrait, copied from the monument, may be fonnd in The , 
 Golleman's ene 855 LI. p-. 516, MALONE. . W 8 
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not wars? is there not employment? Doth not the 


Though it be a ſhame to be on any fide but one, i 
18 worſe ſhame to beg than to be on the wort 


tell how to make it. N 5 
use my knighthood aud my ſoldierſhip afide, ! 
had lied in my throat if 1 had ſaid ſo. 
and your {oldierſhip aſide; and give me leave to 


tell you, you lie in your throat, if you lay lam any 


that which grows to me! If thou get'ft any leave of 
me, hang me; if thou takeſt leave, thou wert bettet 
be hang'd: You hunt-counter,* hence! avaunt! 


|  Palſage in Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub: 


— 


7 bailif. He was probably-the Judge's tipſtaff. RITSON. 


„ 


ATTEN. Sir lohn, 
Fat. What! a young knave, and beg! Is ther 


king lack ſubjects? do not the rebels need ſoldiers? 


ſide, were it worle than the name of rebellion can 


ArTEN. You miſtake me, bis. 
Far. Why, fir, did Iſay you were an honelt man? 


ATTEN. I pray you, fir, then ſet your knighthood 


Other than an honeſt man. 
FaL. I give thee leave to tell me ſo! lay aſide 


9 „ That is, 1 He Fog: not, I think, 
allude to any relation between' the judge $ ſervant and the counter- 
Piiſon. | JoaHNnSON. . _ - 

Dr. Joboſon' s explanation may be countenanced by the following 


« _— Do you mean to make a hare 

% Of me, to hunt counter thus, and make theſe doubles, 

„% And you mean no ſuch thing as you ſend about?“ 

Again, in Hamlet: | 

0 this is e you falſe Daniſh dogs,” 
STEEVENS, 

Hunt counter means, baſe the, or worthleſs dog. There can be 

no reaſon why Falſtaff ſhould call the attendant a blunderer, but he 

ſcems very anxious to prove him a raſcal. After all, it is not im- 
poſſible the word may be found. to fignify a catchyole or bun- 


Perhaps the epithet hunt - counter is applied to the pikcer, i in 
reference to his having reverted to 1 falvo. HENLEY, | 


/ 
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Arrkx. Sir, my lord would Keek with you. 
Cu. JusT. Sir John Falſtaff, a word with you. 
Fal. My good lord God give your lordſhip 
good time of day. I am glad to ſee your lordſhip 
abroad: I heard ſay, your lordſhip was ſick : Thope, 
your lordſhip goes abroad by advice. Your lord- 
ſhip, though not clean paſt your youth, hath yet 
ſome ſmack of age in you, ſome reliſh of the falt- 
neſs of time; and I moſt humbly beſeech your lord- 
ſhip, to have a reverend care of your healtn. 
Cn. JusT. Sir John, I ſent for Your before your 
expedition to Shrewſbury. _ . 
Fai. An't pleaſe your lordſhip, I Wr his ma- 
jelly is return d with ſome diſcomfort from Wales. 
Cn. JusT. I talk not of his majeſty :—You would 
not come when I ſent for you. 
Fal. And 1 bear moreover, his highnels 3 18 fallen 
into this ſame whoreſon apoplexy. 
Ca. JusT. Well, heaven mend him ! I pray, let 
me ſpeak with you. 
FAL. This apoplexy i is. as I take it, a kind of le-. 
thargy, an't pleaſe your lordſhip ; a kind of e 
in the blood, a whoreſon tingling. 7 
Cu. JusT. what tell you me of it? be it as it is. 
Fal. It hath its original from much grief; from 
ſtudy, and perturbation of the brain: I have read 
the cauſe of his effects in Galen; it is a kind of | 
deafneſs. | 
Cu. Jusr. I think, you are e fallew i into the diſeaſe; 
for you hear not . 1 * to . 


1 think 1 it much more een chat Falſtaff means to „Hude to 
the counter-priſon. Sir T. Overbury in his character of 4 Serjeant's 
Yeoman, 1616, (in modern language, a 9 e "cally bim 
«a  Connter-tas." G SON. | 


' 
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FAL. Very wal. my lord, very well:* rather, 


an't e you. it is the diſeaſe of not litening 


* 


2 Fal. Vin well, m Herd, oy wil. 7 In the quarto edition, 


95 printed in 1609, this ſpeech ſtands thus: 


Old. Very well, my lord, very well : VN | 
I had not obſerved this, when I wrote my note to The ff Part of 
Henry IV. concerning the tradition of Falſtaff's character havin 


been firſt called Oldcaftle. This almoſt amounts to' a ſelf-evident 
proof of the thing being ſo: and that the play being printed from 
the ſtage manuſcript, Oldcaſtle had been all along altered into 
Falſtaff, except in this fingle place by an overſight; of which the 


printers not being aware, continued theſe initial traces of the 


| original. name. THEOBALD. 


I am unconvinced by Mr. Tbeobald's remark, on. | might 
have been the beginning of ſome aQor's name, Thus we haye 
Kempe and Cowley, inſtead of Dogberry and Fen, in the 4to. edit, 


of Muck Ado about Nothing, 1600. 


Names utterly unconneQed with the perſonæ ti of Shak. 
ſpeare, are ſometimes introduced as entering on the flage. Thus, 
in The Second Part of King Henry IV. edit. 1600: Enter th 


| Archbiſhop, Thomas Mowbray, (Earle Marſhall) the Lord Haſtings, 


Fauconbridge, and Bardolfe.” Sig. B. 4. —Again: „% Enter the 


Prince, Poynes, Sir Fokn Ruſſell, with others.” Sig. C 3.— 


Again, in King Henry F. 1890 „ Enter Burbon, Condeble 


Orleance, Gebon.“ Sig. D 2. 


014 might have been inſerted by a miſtake of the lame kind; 


or indeed through the lazineſs of compoſitors, who occationally 


permit the letters that form ſuch names as frequently occur, to 
remain together, when the reſt of the page is diſtributed, Thus 
it will ſometimes happen that one name is ſubſtituted for another, 


This obſervation will be well underſtood by thoſe who have been 


engaged in long attendance on a printing-houſe; and thoſe to 
whom my remark appears obſcure, need not to lament their 1g- 
norance, as this kind of knowledge is uſually purchaſed at the 


expence of much time, patience, and diſappointment. 


In 1778, when the foregoing obſervations firſt appeared, they 


had been abundantly provoked. Juftice, however, obliges me to 


ſubjoin, that no part of the ſame cenſure can equitably fall on tbe 
priuting-6ikce or 8 engages. in our e republication. 
- STEEVENS. 


entirely agree with Mr. steevens i in RYE TOR that Mr. Theobald's 


remark is of no weight. Having already diſcuſſed the ſubje& very 
7 is here only neceſſary to refer the reader to Vol. VIII. p. 137, 
& ſeq. in which I think I ave: ſewn that 2 is no N what-' 
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the malady of not marking, that I am troubled 
withal. | a: rt 


| Ca. Jusr. To puniſh you by the heels” would 


* 


amend the attention of your ears; 
if do become your phyſician. , 
Fal. 1 am as poor as Job, my lord; but not ſo 
patient: your lordſhip may miniſter the potion of 
impriſonment to me, in reſpect of poverty; but 
how I ſhould be your patient to follow your pre- 
ſcriptions, the wiſe may make ſome dram of a 


and 1 care not, | 


ſcruple, or, indeed, a ſcruple itſelf. 


Cu. JusT. I ſent for you, when there were matters 
againſt you for your life, to come ſpeak with me. 
Fal. As I was then adviſed by my learned 
counſel in the laws of this lgnd-ſervice, I did not 
C. Josr. Well, the truth is, fir John, you live 
CC e 


* 


Fal. He that buckles him in my belt, cannot 


live in leſs. 


ſoever that Falſtaff ever was called Oldcaftle in theſe plays. The 
letters prefixed to this ſpeech crept into the firſt quarto copy, I have 
no doubt, merely from Oldcafile, being, behind the ſcenes, the 
familiar theatrical appellation of Falſtaff, who was his ſtage- ſuc⸗ 
ceſſor. All the aQors, ' copyiſts,, &c. were undoubtedly well 


\ acquainted with the former charader, and probably uſed the two 
names indiſcriminately.— Mr. Steevens's ſuggeſtion that Old. might 


have been the beginning of ſome aQor's name does not appear to 
me probable; becauſe in the lift of“ the names of the principal | 


actors in all theſe plays“ prefixed to the firſt folio, there is no _ 


ator whoſe name begins. with this ſyllable - and we may be ſure 
that the part of Falſtaff was performed by a principal aQor. 
| JFC DPI TONS 0450 ,, 5 BESHOMES 
Principal actors, a8 at prefent, might have been often changing 
from ane play-houſe to another; and the names of ſuch of them as 


— „ 


bad quitted the company of Hemings and Condel, might therefore 


have been purpoſely omitted, when the liſt prefixed to the folio _ 
1623 was drawn up. STEEVENS: | e MO Wage | 
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Cn. just. Your means are very lender, and your 
wWaſte is great. 
Fal. I would it were einer eite 12 would my 
means were greater, and my waiſt nen 
Cu. Jusr. You have miſled the youthful prince. 
Fal. The young prince hath miſled me: I am 
the fellow with the great belly, and he my dog. 
Cn. JusT. Well, J am loth to gall a new-heal'g 
wound; your day's ſervice at Shrewſbury hath a 
little gilded over your nights exploit on Gads-hil]: 
b you may thank the unquiet time for your 8928 
O er- poſting that action. 
Fat. My lord? „ I 
Cu. JusT; But ſince all is well, keep i it ſo: wake 
not a ſleeping wolf. @ | 
Far. To wake a wolf, i isas bad as to hl a fox. 
C. JusT. What! you are as a candle, the better 
part burnt out. 
FAL. A waſſel candle, my lord ;# all tallow: 


IN 


3 my FO) | 1 4s not 8 this joke, Dogs lead | 
the blind, but why does a dog lead the fat? JOHNSON, 


If the fellow's great belly prevented him from ſeeing his ways he 
would want a dog as well as a blind man. FARMER. 


And though he had no abſolute occaſion for him, Shakſpeare | 
would flilt have ſupplied him with one. He ſeems to have been 
very little ſolicitous that his compariſons ſhould anſwer completely 
on both ſides. It was enough for him chat men were ſometimes 52 | 
by dogs. MALONE. | 


4 4 waſſel candle, &c. ] A waſſl candle is a large candle lighted 
up at a feaſt. There is a poor quibble upon the word war, which | 
"SERINE increaſe as well as ths. matter of the honey-comb. 

\ Jonns0s, | 


The 3 quibble has already occurred in Love Labour's Lok, 
Act V. ſc. _ 
ay That was the way to make his godbead wax. 
STEVENS, | 


| See vol. VII. p. 333, n. 15 MatonE, 
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T did tay of wax, my growth wonld approve the 
truth. 


Ca. JusT, Thete is not a White hair on your 


ſace, but ſhould have his effect of gravity. 


Fal. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. 
Cx. JusT. You follow the young prince up = 


own, like his ill angel.“ 


Fal. Not ſo, my lord; your ill angel! is light; 
but, I hope, he that looks upon me, will take me 
without weighing : and yet, in ſome reſpects. E- 
grant, I cannot go, I cannot tell: :* Virtue is of ſo 
little regard 1 in theſe ROS times,” that true | 


5 You follow the young ter up and. "PIE like his Il angel. ] 
Thus the quarto, 1600. Mr. 5 LOPS reags with the folio, 1623, — 


wil angel. STEEVENS. 2 


What 2 precious collator has Mr. Pope approved himſelf in "aus 
paſſage ! Belides, if this were the true reading, Falſtaff could not 
have made the witty and humorous evaſion he has done in his reply. 
I have reſtored the reading of the oldeſt quarto. The Lord Chief 
Juſtice calls Falſtaff tbe Prince's ill angel or genius : which Falſtaff 
turns off by ſaying, an ill angel (meaning the coin called an angel) 
is light ; but, ſurely, it cannot be ſaid that he wants weight : ergo— 
the inference is obvious. Now money may be called ill, or had; 
but it is never called evil, wich regard to its being under weight. 
This Mr. Pope will ſacetiouſly call reſtoring loft puns: but if the 
zuthor wrote a pun, and it happens to be loft in an editor's in- 
dolence, I ſhall, in ſpite of his wide venture at veinging 1 It 
back to light. THEOBALD. 20 

« As light as a clipt angel, is a compariſon frequently uſed in 
the old comedies. So, in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: | 

Ihe law ſpeaks profit, does it not? oo _ 
4 85 Faith, ſome bad angels haunt us now and then.” STEEVENS. - 


* I connot go, I cannot tell: 11 cannot be taken in a reckoning 5 ; 
| cannot * current. JOHNSON. | 


g in theſe coſter- monger times, ] In theſe times when the 
1 of trade has produced that meanneſs that rates ; the merit 
of every thing by money. Jonunson. 


A cofter-monger is a coftard-mouger, a dealer in applet called by 
that name, becauſe they are ſhaped like a coftard, i. e. man's head. 
dee vol. VII. p. 295 n. 8; and Px 233, n. 5. STEEVENS. 
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_ valour is turn'd bear-herd': Pregnancy? is madea 
tapſter, and , hath his quick wit waſted in giving 
reckonings: all the other gifts appertinent to man, 
as the malice of this age ſhapes them, are not 
worth A gooleberry. You, that are old, conſider 
not the capacities of us that are young; you mea- 
ſure the heat of our livers with. the bitterneſs of 
your galls: and we that are in the vaward of our 
youth, I muſt confeſs, are wags too. _ | 
Cu. JusT. Do you ſet down your name in hs 

| ſcroll of youth, that are written down old with all 
the characters of age? Have you not a moiſt eye? 
a dry hand? a yellow cheek? a white beard? a de- 
creaſing leg? an increaſing belly? Is not your voice 
broken? your wind ſhort? your chin double? your 
wit ſingle;?“ e and — part about you blaſted with 


bs | Pregnancy on Pregnancy is readineſs, 80, in ene : 
Ho pregnant his replies are?” STEEVENS. 


9 — yy wit ſingle? ] We call a man ſingle-witted, who 
attains but one ſpecies of knowledge. This ſenſe I know not how 
to apply to Falſtaff, and rather think that the Chief Juſtice hints 
al a calawity always incident to a grey- -hair'd wit, whoſe misfor- 
_ tone is, that his merriment is unfalhionable. His alluſions are to 
- forgotten facts; his illuſtrations are drawn from notions obſcured 
by lime; his wil is therefore Jingle, luch as none bas any part in 
but himſelf. Jonxsox. 


I believe all chat! Shakſpeare meant was, that be had more fat | 
than wit; that though his body was bloated by intemperance to 
twice its original ſize, por his wit was not increaſed in Freren 
to it. 


In ancient Uungusge, e often means ſmall, as in the 
inllance of beer; the ſtrong and weak being denominated double and 
ſingle beer. 80, in The. Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

" « ſufficient ſingle beer, as cold as chiyſtal.“ Macbeth alſo ſpeaks 


of his Aue. Hate of man.” See Vol. RX; p. 42, n. 55 
- STEEVENS. 


Jobnſou's explanation of this cb is not conceived with his 
uſual judgement, — It does not appear that Falſtaff's merriment was 
avHqupiFT_ « or unfaſhionable 3 for if that had been the tale, je 
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intiquity?* ol will you yet call yourſelf young? 


Fie, fie fie, fir John! | | 

Far. My lord, I was born about three of the 
clock in the afternoon, with a white head, and 
ſomething a round belly. For my voice,—l have 


loſt it with hollaing, and ſinging of anthems. To 


zpprove my youth further, I will not: the truth. 
is, 1 am only old in judgement and underſtanding; 
and he that will caper with me for'a thauſaud 
marks, let him lend me the money, and have at 
him. For the box o'the ear that the prince gave 
you, —be gave it like a rude prince, and you took 
it WE a e lord. A eee d him er! 1 


young men would not have liked it 110 well, nor would that « cir- 
cumſtance have been perceived by the Chief Juſtice, who was older 
than himſelf. But though Falſtaff had ſuch a fund of wit and 
humour, it was not unnatural tbat a grave judge whoſe thoughts were 
couſtantly employed about the ſerious bulineſs of life, ſhould con- 
fider ſuch an improvident, diſſipated old man, as ſingle wilted, or 
half-witted, as we ſhould now term it, So in the next al, the 
Chief Juſtice calls him, a great fool; and even his friend Harry, Fi 
aſter his reformation, bids him not co an{wer „with a fool-born jelt,”" 
and adds, „ that white hairs ill become a fool and jeſter.“ h 
I think, however, that this ſpeech of the Chief Juſtice i is ſomes 
what in kalſtaff s own izle; which verifies what he fays of himſelf, 
e that all the world loved to gird at him, and that he was not only 
witty in himſelf, but the cauſe that wit is in other men.“ M. MASON. | 
| think Mr, Steeven's interpretation the true one. Single, hows 
ever, (as an anonymous writer has obſerved,) may mean, teeble o Wi 
weak. . So, in Fletcher's Queen of Corinth, A& III. fe. i: 
All men believe it, when they hear him ſpeak, 
% He viters ſuch fingls matter, in ſo infantly a voice.“ 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet? O lingle-ſoal d jeſt, ſolely ET 
for the lingleneſs,” i. e. the tenuity.. _ 
la our author's. time, as the ſame writer obſerves, (mall beer was 
called Jagle beer, and that of a ſtronger quality, double beer. 
_ - MALONE, 
— axtiquity? 15 Ta uſe the word Uh for old age, is not. 
peculiar to Shakſpeare. So, in Two Tragedies in one, Kc. 1601; 
„For falſe illuſion of the magiſtrates 9 95 
<=; With borrow” al ſhapes of falſe do bay »  STEEVENS, 
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and the young lion repents: marry, not in 1 and : 
ſackcloth; put in new filk, and old ſack.” wi 
CH. JusT. Well, heaven ſend the Prince a better 1 
companion! e 6 * 
Far. Heaven ſend the companion a beter Prince! 3 
1 cannot rid my hands of him. 10 
Chu. Josr. Well, the king hath ſever' d you and 4 
prince Harry: I hear, yon are going with lord John bl 
of Lancaſter, againſt the archbiſhop, and the ear | 
of Northumberland. po 
Fal. Yea: I thank your pretty wet wit bor it 
But look you pray, all you that kils my lady peace to 
at home, that our armies join not in a hot day; for, Ci 
by the lord, I take but two ſhirts out with me, and 
I mean not to ſweat extraordinarily :' if it be a hot 
day, an I brandiſh any thing but ny, bottle, I would tle 
I might never ſpit white again. * There is nota 8 


dangerous action can peep out his head, but 1 am $ bi 
thruſt upon it: Well, I cannot laſt ever: But it was = 
ke yet the trick of our Engliſh nation, if they ny 


3 —— marry, not in aſhes, and ſackcloth ; but in new filk, and old 


| ſack. ] So, Sir John Harrington, of a reformed brother. Epigrans, 
L. 4. 17: 
„ FSackcloth and cinders they adfiſe to uſe; 
% Sack, cloves and ſugar thou would ſt have to chuſe.“ 
BoWLE, 


fs would I might never ſpit white. again, ] i, e. May [ neyer 

bave my ſtomach inflamed again with nate! Tory 10 | ks white is 8 

the couſequence of inward heat. | 
So, in Mother Bombie, a comedy, 1594: At 
„They have ſod their livers in ſack theſe fatty years; that th 
makes them ſpit white broth as they do.“ Again, in The Virgi al 
Marhr, by Maſſinger: ti 
* I could not have ſoit white for want of drink.” n 
STEEVENS. .:Y 


5 But it was always "By ] This ſpeech in the folio concludes at 
J cannot laſt ever. All the reſt is reſtared from the quarto. 4 
clear proof of the ſuperior value of thoſe editions, when compares 
with the publicatiou or. the players. une Sk 
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r a good thing, io make it too common. If you 
will needs ſay, I am, an old man, you ſhould give 
me reſt, 1 Would to God, my name were not ſo 


terrible to the enemy as it is. I were better to be 


eaten to death with ruſt, than to be ſcour d to no- 
thing with perpetual motion. 


CH, JosT. Well, be honeſt, be honeſt; AndGod 


bleſs your expedition ! 


Fal. Will your lordſhip lend me a thouſand 


pound, to furniſh me forth ? 


Cu. JusT. Not a penny, not a penny; you are 
too impatient to bear croſſes.“ Fare you well : 


Commend me to my couſin Weſtmoreland. 
 [Exeunt Chief Juſtice and Attendant, 


FAL. If I do, fillip me with a three-man' bee- 
ile. A man can no more ſeparate, age and covet- 


| ouſnels, than he can part young limbs and lechery: 


but the FD galls the one, and | the pox pinches the. 


an ar pound, and he tells him in return, that he is not to be 


ee eee money. A croſs is a coin ſo called, becauſe pre 


with a croſs, So, in As you like it:: 
46/161 ond: bear you, 1 ſhould bear no croſs.” | 
| "  STEEVENS. 


1, — fillip me with a three- -wan | beetle. 1 A beetle wielded 
dy three men, Pore. 


A diverſion is common with Boys in Warwickſhire and the 


adjoining counties, on . a one, to uy a board about two. or 
three feet long, at right | | 
angles, oyer a ſtick about 
two or three inches dia —JagaliRR.. "EN 
meter, as per ſketch. mw = IDE , 


5 DEED => DES 1 . 4 
ben; placing the toad ZE: 8 8 
2 — — 


P — 


at A, the other end is Aruek by a bat or Wer ſtick, which throws 
the creature forty or fifty feet perpendicular from the earth, and 


its return in general. kills it. This is called Filliping the Toad, — 


RS, 


you are to impatient to bear croflies, - I believe a quibble: 
| was here intended. Falſtaff had juſt aſked his lordſhip to lend him 


* 
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other; and ſo both the degrees prevent my curſes..— 
„5 LT EISIEN 9 8 
PAGE. Sir? e 1 
Fal. What money is in my purſe? 
Pact. Seven groats and two-pence, 
Fal. I can get no remedy againſt this conſump. 
5 tion of the purſe; borrowing only lingers and 
2 lingers it ont, but the diſeaſe is incurable. —G9 
bear this letter to my lord of Lancaſter; this to 
the prince; this to the earl of Weſtmoreland; and 
this to old miſtreſs Urſula, whom I have weekly 
ſworn, to marry ſince I perceived the firſt white hair 
on my chin: About. it; you know where to find 
me. | Exit Page.] A pox of this gout! or, a gout 
of this pox! for the one, or the other, plays the 
rogue with my great toe. It is no matter, if I do 
halt; 1 have the wars for my colour, and my pen. 


A three-man beetle is an implement ufed for driving piles, it is 
made of a log of wood about eighteen or twenty inches diameter, 
and | fourteen or fifteen y : 
| inches thick, with one 
ſthort and two long handles, 

| | as per ſketch, A man at _— 1 | || nes — 
IE < each of the long handles „ 


manages the fall of the CER 
beetle, and a third man by the ſhort handle afliſts in railiug it to 
ſtrike the blow, Such an implement was, without doubt, very 
ſuitable for fi/liping ſo corpulent a being as Falſtaff, = 
With this happy illuſtration, and the drawings annexed, I was 
favoured by. Mr. Johnſon the archite&.. Srervens. | > 
So, in A World of Wonders, A Maſs of Murtkers, 4 Covie of 
Coſenages, &c. 1595, ſign. F. whilſt Arthur Hall was 
weighing the plate, Bullock goes into the kitchen and fetcheth a 
heavie waſhing betle, wherewith he comming behinde Hall, ſtrake 
bim, Kc. REED. JJ 88 
— prevent ny curſes.] To prevent, means in this place to 
anticipate. So, in the 119th Pſalm ; „Mine eyes prevent the night 
me nne 88 | | 
7 | | 
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bon ſhall Ces the more Seel A good wit 
vill make uſe 1 OY thing : 1 will & turn diſeaſes 
10 N | | SEW * 


8 CEN E UI. 455 
York. 4 Room in the Archbiſhop $ Peine, 


Enter the Archbiſhop of York, the Lords HASTINGS, 
, and Banporrn. . 


"ſacs, Thus have you heard our cauſe, and known 
003 means ;_ 
And, my moſt noble friends, 1 pray yon all, 
Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes :— 
And firſt, lord marſhal, what ſay you to it? 
 Mows, I well allow the occaſion of our arms; 
| But gladly would be better ſatisfied, | 
How, in our means, we ſhould advance ourſelves 
To look with forehead bold and big enough _ 
Upon the power and puiſſance of the king. 
HasT. Our preſent muſters grow upon the file 
To five and twenty thouſand men of choice; 
And our ſupplies live largely in the hope 
Ot great Northumberland, whoſe boſom burns 


With an incenſed fire of injuries. \# 
Ban. The queſtion then, lord Hallings, andeth | 
thus ;— 


Whether our preſent five and twenty thouſand | 
May hold up head without Northumberland. 
Hast. With him, we may 
Bake >" Av warty, 1 _ point; 
But if without bim we be thought too feeble, | 


— 56 8 ]i. i. e. profit lelf-interch.” see vol. xl. 
b. J56, n. 5. STBRVENS, 
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8. My judgement i is, We ſhould not ſtep too far? 
Till we had his affiſtance by the hand: 


For, in a theme ſo bloody- -fac'd as "OY 
Conjecture, expectation, and ſurmiſe 
Ofaids uncertain, ſhould not be admitted, 


ARCH. 'Tis very true, lord Bardolph ; for indeed, 


It was young Hotſpur's caſe at Shrewſbury. 


Bap. It was, my lord; was ln 4 himſelf vit 
hope, 


Fatag the air on promiſe 5 . 
Flattering himſelf with project of a power 
Much ſmaller * than the ſmalleſt of bis thoughts: 


And ſo, with great imagination, 


; Proper to madmen, led his powers to > death, 


And, winking, leap'd into deſtruction. 
HasT. But, by your leave, it never yet did hurt 


To lay down likelihoods, and forms of Du 


Bao. Yes, in this preſent quality. of war ;— 


Indeed the inſtant action. * (a cauſe « on foot.) 


- * ; 


— too far— The four r following lines were added i in 
the ſecond edition. Jonnson.. | 


3 Muck Tony i, e. which turned out to be wuch ſmaller, 
oat MUSGRAVL, 


4 Yes, in this preſent quality of war ; ke, ] Theſe rſs tyenty 
lines were firſt inſerted in thg folio of 1623. 


The firft clauſe of this pMage is evidently corrupted. Al the 


folio editions and Mr. Rowe's concur in the ſame reading, which 


Mr. Pope altered thus: 
Les, if this preſent quality of war 
Impede the inſtant act. 


| This has been filently followed: by Mr. Theobald, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, and Dr. Warburton ; but the corruption is certainly. 
deeper, for in the preſent reading Bardolph. makes the incon- 


venience of hope to be that it may cauſe delay, when indeed the 
whole tenor of his argument 1s to recommend delay to the relt 


that are too forward. 1 know not what to propole, aud am afraid 
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Lives 101 in hope, as in an early ag 
We ſee the appearing buds ; which, to prove fruit, 


Hope gives * not ſo much warrant, as deſpair, 


that ſomething is PRETTY 50 that the injury is irremediable. 
Yet, perhaps, the alteration requiſite is no more chan this: 


Les, in this preſent quality of war, | 
Indeed of inflant action. | 


It never; ſays Haſtings, did harm to lay down Tikelikoods Is hope. 


Yes, ſays BardoJph, it has done harm in his preſent quality of war, 


in a ftate of things ſuch as is now before us, of war, indeed. of 


reaſonable. Jenxsox. | 


| have adopted. Dr. Johnſon's emendation, though I think we 
might read: | | 


e if this f þreſent quality of war 
Impel the in / lan adlion. 1 


This is obſcure, * Mr. Pope's dn is Rill mw | 


Haſtings ſays, it never yet did 0 to lay 4 Uixeliboods and 


forms of hope, Yes, lays Bardalph, it has in every caſe like ours, 
where an army inferior in number, and waiting for ſupplies, has, 


without that reinforcement, in pell d, of ha ſtily brought on, an 
immediate action. STEEVENS, 


| If we may be allowed to read. in ſlanc 4, the text way mean— | 


Yes, it has done harm in every caſe like ours; indeed it did harm 
in young Hotſpur's caſe at Shrewſbury, which the Archbiſhop of 
York has juſt inffanced or given as an example. TOLLET, 
This paſſage is allowed on all hands to be corrupt, but a flight 
alteration will, I apprehend, reſtore the true reading. . 
Vs, if li preſent quality of war, 
Induc'd the inſtant aflion. HENLEY. 


Mr. M. Maſon has propoſed the ſame reading, SrEEVENS. 


—— in this preſent quality of war;] This and the following 
nineteen lines appeared firſt in the folio. That copy reads —Yes, 
if this preſent &c. 


Il believe the old reading i is the true one, and that a lies.) is loſt; 
but haye adopted. Dr. Johnſon's emendation, becauſe it makes 


ſenſe. The punduation now introduced appears to me preferable | 
to that of the old e in whicl there is a colon after the” W •rnd 


oli. 


. 


5 


Bardolph, I think, means to Ras 60 indeed the preſent . (our | 


cauſe being now on foot, war being actually levied,) lives, K&c. 
otherwiſe the ſpeaker is made to ſay, in general, 


that all cauſes 


once on foot afford no hopes that may ſecurely be relied on; 75 | 


ls ! Fertajuly not” true. Monz, | 


; * 


* 
\ 
| 

4 


N 


— 
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That froſts will bite FRY When we mean to build 
We firſt ſurvey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, 

Then muſt we rate the coſt of the erection : 
Which if we ſind outweighs ability, 

What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices; or, at leaſt,* deſiſt 

To build at all! ? Much more, in this great work 
(Which is, almoſt, to pluck a kingdom down, 
And ſet another up,) ſhould we ſurvey”. 

The plot of ſituation, and the model ; 
Conſent upon a ſure fqundation;” _ 

| Queſtion ſurveyors; know our own eſtate, 
How able ſuch a work to undergo, 

To weigh againſt his oppoſite; or elle, 

We fortify in paper, and in figures, 

Uſing the names of men inſtead of men: 

Like one, that draws the model ofa . 


Beyond his power to build it; who, half throngh, 


Gives o'er, and leaves his part· created coſt 
A naked ſubject to the weeping clouds, 
And waſte for churliſh winter's tyranny. 
Hasr. Grant, that our A (yer likely of fair 
birth,) | 


Should be tillborn, and that we now poſſeſs d 
The utmoſt man of expectation; 

I think, we are a body ſtrong enough, 
Even as we are, to equal. with the king. 


5 — When we mean 0 1 bs ee compares the reſt of 
this ſpeech with Sz. Luke, &c. will find the former to have 
been..wrought out of the latter. HenLty. | 

8 — GT leaft,] Fackops we nls read—at loft | 
STFEEVENS, 


7. Conſent. upon « fur foundation . _ agree. So, in 4% 
lite it, Ad V. fe. i: For all your writers do conſent that zpſe is 
he. Again, ien, e, it conſent With boch, that we Way 
enjoy cach other,“ STEEVENS, 


uld, 


. 


fair 


ſt of 
Jave 


ENS, 


0 


ſe is 


L ay 


KING HENRY 5 


Banb. What! is the king but five and wenty 


tthouſand? 

Hasr. To us, no more; ; nay, not Jo Murk lord 
Bardolph. 1 | 

For his diviſions, as the times do brawl, = 


Arein three heads : one power againſt the French, a 
And one againſt Glendower; perforce, a third 

Muſt. take up us: So is the unfirm king 

In three divided; and his coffers ſound 

Wich hollow poverty and emptineſs, 


Auch. That he ſhould draw his ſeveral Arengrhs : 


together, 
And come againſt us in full puiſſance, 955 
Need not be dreaded. ä 
Hr e e do ſo,” 


He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welſh 
Baying him at the heels : never fear that. 4 


BARD. Who, 1s it like, ſhould lead his forces 
hither? e . 


one „ Har ogainf the French, ] Duet this . of 
Northumberland and the Archbiſhop, a French army of twelve 
thouſand men landed at Milford Haven in Wales, for the aid of 
Oven Glendower. See Holinſhed, p. 331. STEEVENS. | 


If he ſhould do 50,1 This paſlage is read in the firſt edition 
thus: If he ſhould do ſo, French and Welſh ke leaves his back un- 
arm'd, they baying him at the heels, never fear that. Theſe lines, 
which were evidently printed from an interlined copy not under- | 
flood, are properly regulated in the next edition, and are here 
only mentiones to. ſhow what errors may be * to remain. 

= JohxsON. 


| believe the «Gor. of the folio did not corre& the quarto 
ae in ; which the only error aer was the omilkon of the 
word to; | „ 
To French . Welſh he 3 his back It 7 
They baying him at the heels ; never fear that, 5 
5 „„ G THO. 4  MALONE, 


— 
% 5 2 5 * * p 
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 HasT. The duke of Lancaſter, and Weſtmore. 
- land: 


e Tha 
| Againſt the Welſh, _ and Harry Monmout: &, | 
: 
But who is ſubſtitnted gainſt the French, | Thy 
I have no certain notice. Ep And 
Ach. e e 0 nz 4 And 
And publiſh the occaſion of our arms. f 
The commonwealth is ſick of their own choice, The 
Ihhheir over-greedy love hath ſurfeited ;—= | : 
| An habitation giddy and unſure Are 
| 5 Hath he, that buildeth on the vulgar heart. The 
| | ; Oo thou fond many! 14 with what loud applauſe | Wh 
| Didſt thou beat heaven with bleſſing Bolingbroke Aﬀte 
| Before he was what thou would'ſt have him be? Cry 
| And being now trimm'd in thine own deſires,” And 
| V - 
I; 2 Mo 
| Tie duke of Lancaſter, kee. ] This 1 an e Prince | 5 
| John of Lancaſter was not created a duke till the ont year of 
| the reign of his brother, King Henry V. Maron. | 
. This miſtake is pointed out by Mr. Steevens in . place. 
11 is not, however, true: that “ K. Henry IV. was himſelf the laſt 
perſon that ever bore the title of duke of Lancefter,” as Prince 
Henry aQually enjoyed it at this very time, and had done ſo from 1 
the firſt year of his father's reign, when it was conferred upon him as at 
in full parliament, Rot. Parl. 111, 428, 532. Shakſpeare was f 
miſled by Stowe, who ſpeaking of Henry's firſt parliament, ſays, D 


then the King roſe, and made his eldeſt ſon Prince of Wales, Kc. 
his ſecond ſonne was there made Duke of Lancaſter. „ Annales, 1631, 
P. 323. He ſhould therefore ſeem to have confiled this author 


between the times of finiſhing the * play, and 8 the 
prefent. RiTSON. 


3 Let us on; &c. ] This a a of York was one. of the 
paſſages added by Shakſpeare after his firſt edition. Porr. 


This ſpeech firſt appeared in the folio. MALONE. 


4 0 thou fond many!!! Many or meyny, from the Musen meſuit 4 
a multitude. Douce. - 


C ——in thine own defires;} The Javier word is ; employed here 
as a trifyUable, MALONE, 
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pre- Thou, bealily feeder, art ſo full of him, 


That thou provok'ſt thyſelf to caſt "Ml up. 


th: &, ſo, thou common dog, didſt thou diſgorge 
Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard; : 
And now thou would'ſt eat thy dead vomit up. 
And bowl'lt to find it. What truſt 1 is in theſe. 
F 
, They that, when Richard liv” d, would have him | 
| die, 
Are now become enamour d on his e Kt 
Thou, that threw'ſt duſt upon his goodly head, 
= When through proud London he came ſighing on 
ke, After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, ; 
5 Cry'ſt now, O earth, give us that king again, 
Ind take thou this ! O thoughts of men accurſt! 
Paſt, and to come, ſeem belt; things preſent, worlt. 
25 Mows. Shall we go draw our numbers, and let. 
r of | On! | 
Th HAST. We are time” 5 ;ſubjegts, and time bids be 5 
we. " mes | 1 | | a [Exeunt, 
— 1% not 3 that a triſyllable is wanted on. this A. 
him a any diſſyllable will complete the verſe; for inſtance : | 
was And being now trimm'd in thine own ſurtout. ' | 
as Dafa, like TO, is a word of two ſyllables. STEEVENS. , 
651 N 0 
thor 
the 
the 
ſits | 
here | 
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"KG . u. 8C * NE 1 
Lenden. 4 Street. 


Enter Hoſteſs Faxc, and his boy, 1 * and 
SNARE ONS. Be” 


Hosr. Maſter Fang, have you enter 4 che aQlon? 
1 It is enter'd. 1 


Hosr. Where is your yeoman f. Is ii luſt 
yeoman? will a' ſtand to't? 


FAN. Sirrah, where's Snare! ? 
Hosx. O lord, ay; oa maſter Snare, 
SNARE. Here, here. : 

5 Faxc. Snare, we muſt arreſt fir Leun Falſtaff, 


Hosr. Vea, good maſter Snare; 1 have enter d 
him and all. | 


> x"; ONARE, It may chance colt ſome of us our lives, 
7 for he will ſtab. 4 
Host. Alas the day! take heed of n he flabb'd 
me in mine own houſe, and that moſt beallly: in 
good faith, a' cares not what miſchief he doth, if 
his weapon be out: he will foin like any devil; he 
will ſpare neither woman, man, nor child. 
Fax. if I can cloſe with him, 1 care not for 

his fruſ. 


Hosr. No, nor 1 neither ; Py "lt be at 188 elbow, 


6 Where is your eee A bailiff's follower 'y was in our ü 84 
time called a ſeijeant's n, NALonx. | 


bow. 


author's 


— 
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Fan: An I but fiſt him once ; an a come but 
within my vice; ö 
HosT. 1 am undone by bin going; f kran you, | 
he's an infinitive thing upon my {core :—Good 
maſter Fang, hold him ſare good maſter Snare, 
let him not 'ſcape. He comes continuantly to Pye- 


| corner, (ſaving your manhoods,) to buy a ſaddle; 


and he's indited to dinner to the lubbar's head? 14 


Lumbert-ſtreet, to maſter Smooth's the ſilkman: 


I pray ye, fince my exion is enter 'd, and my caſe. 
ſo openly known to the world, let bim be brought 

in to his anſwer. A hundred mark is a long loan? 
for a poor lone woman® to bear: and 1 have borne; 


and borne; and borne; and have been fub'd off, 
| and fub'd off, and ws off, from this day to that 65 


13 an 4 come but within my vice 5 vice or mals1 3 A ebe : 


taken from a ſmith's vice: there is another reading in the old 


edition, view, which I think not ſo good, Por. 0 
ice is the reading of the folio; view of the quarto. STEEVENS: 
The 1 is vulgarly called the vice in the Weſt of England. 
| - HernLzv, 
t _— lubbar's head —] This 15 I ſuppoſe, a x<toquial — 
tion of the Libbard's head. JoNSON. | j ; 
See Vol. VII. p. 352, u. 6. MALONE, SD + 
? 4 hundred mark is @ long loan — ] Old copy — ng ont, STEEV:) | 
A long one? 2 long what? It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, how 
familiar it is with our poet to play the chimes upon words ſimilar 


in ſound, and differing in ſignification; and therefore 1 make n 


queſtion but he wrote — A hundred mark 1 long loan for a poor . 
lone woman to bear: i, e. a hundred mark is a good round ſur 0 
fora poor widow to venture on truſt, THEOBALD, | 


9 a poor lone woman — ] A lone woman is an unmarried 
voman, So, in the title-page to 4 Collefion of Records, &c. 1642: 
* That Queen Elizabeth being a lone woman, and having few 
friends, refuſing to warry” Kc. Again, in Maurice Kyffin's Tranſlation | 
of Terence's Andria, 1588: „ Moreover this Glycerie is a lone 
Wonen; — tum hæc ſola eſt mulier. In The Firſt Part o 


Kung ! IV.” Mrs. Quickly W a N alive. She is noẽW-W 
2 widow, _ \ STEEVENS; | Eg a 


Vol, X HI, ett a) 77 5 Et 


— 


matter? 


tardly rogue !— Murder, murder! O thou honey- 
ſuckle villain! wilt thou kill God's officers, and 


a honey-ſeed; a mat queller,“ and a woman 
e | 


malmſey wine. JOHNSON. 


_* corruption of homicidal and homicide. THEOBALD. 
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day, Wat! it is a ſhame to be thought on. There is 
no honeſty in ſuch dealing; unleſs a woman ſhould 
be made an aſs, and a beaſt, to bear every knave's 
Prong. — 


Enter Str Joun FALSTAEF, Page, and BARDOLpy, 


Vonder he comes; and that arrant malmſey.noſe 
| knave, Bardolph, with him, Do your offices, do 
your offices, maſter Fang, and maſter Snare; do 
me, do me, do me your offices, 

Fal. How now? whoſe mare's dead | ? what's he 


FANG. Sir John, I arreſt you at the ſuit of mil 
trels Quickly. 
Fer. Away, varlets! — Draw, Bardolph; cat me 
off the villain" s head; throw the | Eg in the chan- 
.nek 
Hosr. Throw me in tle angel? Til e thee 
in the channel. Wilt thou? wilt thou? thou bal- 


the king's? O thou honey-ſeed rogue! * thou art 


— 


—.— -e 8 That is, red noſe, from the elfe of 


In the old ſong of Sir Simon the Hat. the buriben of each 
Danza is this: 5 
9 says old Sir Simon the king, 
« Says old Sir Simon the king, 
Wich his ale-dropt hoſe, - | 
©. And his malmſey=noſe, _ ; 5 
„ Sing hey ding, cing a ding. Prncy, 
- honey-ſuckle villain! — honey ſeed rogue! | The lendbadr" 


1 —— 4 man Ns 1 Wicliff, in dis Tronfation of the M 


ere jz 
10uld 
ave's 


L2H, 


noſe? 


, do 
e: do 


's the 


mil 


it me 
han- 
thee 
baſ- 
ney- 
and 


u art 
man- 


led of 
f each 


dlady's 


pallian: 


| aded, and an * 9 Put beſide her ſchoole- tricks. 


e Me | 
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Far. Keep them off. - Bardolph. 

FANG. A reſcue ! a reſcue! _ 1 * 

HosT. Good people, bring a reſcue or two. — | 
Thou wo't, wo't thou? thou wo't, wo't thou? do, 
do, thou rogue! do, thou hemp-ſeed! _ 

Fal. Away, you ſcullion!* you rampallian you 
fullilarian !” PL tickle | your cataſtrophe. * A 


Tofament, uſes this word for carniſex, Mark, vi. 29: « Herod 
ſent a man- + bod bs and eee his head to be brought. | 
| | STEEVENS, 


6 Thou wo 4, wo 7 thou? Kee, ] The firſt folio reads, I think, leſs 
properly, thou wilt not? thou wilt not? Joruns0n. 


Fal. Away,” you ſcullion!] This ſpeech is given to the Page : 
in all the editions to the folio of 1664. It is more proper for 
Falſtaff, but that the boy muſt not vans quite filent and uſcleſs 
on the ſtage. . JOHNSON. 


1 — rampallian ! — fuftilarian [ The ft of theſe terms of abuſe 
may be derived from ramper, Fr. to be low in the world. The 
other from Juſits, a club; i. e. a pexſon whoſe weapon of defence 
is a cudgel, not being entitled to wear a ſword. 7 

The following paſlage however, in 4 New Trick to cheat the 
Devil, 1639, leems to point out another derivation. of 2 


And bold Ke Ute, er de e denk 
It way therefore mean a ramping riotous ſtrumpet. Thus, in 
Greene's Ghoſt haunting Coneycatchers : *+ Here was Wiley Beguily rightly ; 


STEEVENS. 


eee is, 1 belleve, a made word, from fuſty. Mr. Sleevens's 
laſt explanation of rampallian appears the true one. MALONE. 
2 I'U tickle your cataſtrophe.] This expreſſion occurs ſeveral 
times in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608 : „ Bankes your ale 


is a Philifline; foxe zhart there fire i'th' tail ont; you are a rogue 


to charge us with mugs i'th' rereward.. A 1 o' this wind! 
O, it tickles our Calaftrophe. © „ „ 

A | | i | | 
"Wo "tO ſeduce: my blind cuſtomers; 1 l tickle bis lets | 


for . SrETv ENS. 
3 


A 


E 2 


9 


Ch 
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; | Enter che Lord Gone FAAND attended. 


Cu. Jusr. What's the matter? keep the Peace 


here, ho! 


Hos. Good my lord, be good to me! 1 beſerc 


vou, ſtand to me! 


Cn. Jus. How now, fir John! what, are you 
| brawling here ? 


Doth this become ng place, your t time, and buſi 


"nels? 


You ſhould have been well on your way to York, — 
Stand from him, fellow ; Wherefore 5 ſt thou | 


0 kim?” 
Hosr. O my moſt worſhipfal lord, an't pleaſe 


. your grace, I am a poor widow of W 
ne is arreſted at my ſuit. 


Cg. Jusr. For what ſam ! ? bo 
Hos. It is more than for ſome, my 1 + it is 


for all, all I have: he hath eaten me out of houſe 
and home; he hath put all my ſubſtance into that 


fat belly of his: — but I will have ſome of it out 
again, or I'll ride thee: o'nights, like the mare. 


Far. I think, I am as like to ride the mare, if 


, 1 have ny ett of ground to get 1 20d 


£4 Les to ride the HI The Hoſteſs bad 1 10 bie 
Falſtaff like the Incubus or Night-Mare ; but his alluſion, (if it be 
not a wanton one, ) is to the Gallows, which is luGicroully called 


the Timber, or two-legg'd Mare. $a.” in Like will to like, quoth the 
Devil to the Collier, 1587. The Vice is talking of Tzburn: 
„ This piece of land whereto you inheritors are, 
„Is called the land of the two- legs d Mare. 
„ In this piece of ground there is a Mare indeed, 
8 Which is the GRE Mark in | ad for 1 


* 


ace 


4 
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Cn. JusT. How comes this, fir John? Fie! what 
man of good temper would endure this tempeſt 
of exclamation? Are you not aſhamed, to enforce 


a poor widow to fo rough a courle to come * her 


own? _ Y 
FAL. What i is the zroſt ia: ha I owe thee? 
Hosr. Marry, if thou wert an honeſt man, thy- _ 
ſelf, and the money too. Thou didſt ſwear to me 
upon a parcel-gilt zoblet,” fitting in my Dolphin- 
chamber, at the round table, by a ſea- coal fire, upon 
Wednesday in Whitſun- week, when tg priges 


A ain: Tr | 
i «1 il ety to bridle the toq- legged Ahrs 
6 And both you for to ride need not to ſpare. * 
| | SrEEVEXxSs. 
I think the 848 is only: a wanton one. MALONE. | 


a parcel- gilt goblet, ] A parcel- gilt goblet is a goblet | 
gilt only on ſuch parts of it as are emboſs'd. On, the books of 
the Stationers' Company, among their plate 1560, is the following 
entry; „Item, nine ſpoynes of ſilver, whereof vii gylte and ii 
jarcell-gylte.”” The ſame records contain fifty inſtances to the 


{ame purpoſe: of theſe ſpoons the ſaint or . other ornament on 
the handle was the only part gilt. 


Thus, in Ben ee $ Alchemiſt « 
* — — or changing. 
« His borcel-gilt to maſſy gold. 
Again, in Heywood's Silver Age, 1613': 
« | am little better than a parcel-gilt baud.“ | 
Holinſhed, deſcribing the arrangement of 178 5 plate, taxa — 


and in the n chamber was all white, and ene plate.“ 


5 | -STEEVENS. 
1 teſcribing a 1 tai it was « foormed of a2 
lweet lucket barrell, a faire turn'd foot ſet too it, all (eerily be- 
ſylvered and varcel 7 41 

Again, in the XII merry ellos of the 1 rh . 

ON. ſtandyng cup with a cover percell gilt.“ RITSON. 
Parcel: gilt meant what. is, now called by artiſts, party-gilt; thay 
15, where Part of 0 work 1s silk, 15 Pe. left Tn or uugilded. 
| | ' MALONE. 


« 
— 


— 
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broke thy head Ro liking his father to a ſinging. 


man * of Windfor; thou didſt {wear to me then, ag 


I was waſhing thy wound, to marry me, and wake 4 
me my lady thy wife. Canſt thou deny it? Did 


not goodwife Keech, the butcher's wife, * come in 


- then, and call me goſſip Quickly? coming i in io 
boxrow a meſs of vinegar; telling us, ſhe had a 
_ good diſh of prawns; whereby thou didſt deſire to 


cat ſome; whereby I told thee, they were ill for a 
green wound ? And didſt thou not, when ſhe was 
gone down ſtairs, deſire me to be no more ſo ſa- 
miliarity with ſuch poor people; ſaying, that ere 


long they ſhould call me madam? And didſt thou | 
not Pils me, and bid me fetch thee thirty ſhillings? 


I put thee now to thy book- oath ; deny 1 it, if thon 
än. 

Far. My! ord; this i is a poor mad ſoul; and ſhe 
ſays, up and down the town, that her eldeſt lon is 
like you : ſhe hath been in good caſe, and, the truth 
is, poverty hath diſtracted her. But for ele fooliſh 


„ - for liking his fither * to a finging - man 1 Such 1s the 


| reading of the firſt edition ; all the reſt have — for likening him 10 0 


ſinging man, The original edition is right; the Prince might allow 


5 familiarities with himſelf, and yet very properly break the knights 


head when he ridiculed his father. JOHNSON, | 
Liting is the reading of the quarto, 1600, and is better ſuited 
to dame Quickly than litening, the word ſubllituted inſtead of it, 


in the folio. MALONE, 


4+ —_— goodwife Keech, the delete 851 A Keeck is the fat 
of an ox rolled up by the butcher into a round lump. STEVENS. 
* —— a meſs of vinegar; So, in Mucedorus : 
I tell you all the meſſes are on the table already, 
© There wants not ſo much as a meſs of muſtard.” 
Again, i in an ancient interlude publiſhed by Raſtel; no title or date: 
we mary ſometyme in a meſſe of vergeſſe. | 
A meſs ſeems to have heen the common term for a ſmall proportion 
of any thing. belonging to the kitchen. STEEVENS, 
So the ſcriptural term: — a meſs of Fe ' MALONE. 


date: 


tion 


Again: 5 


KING HENRY: w. 3 


officers, I beſeech your I way have redreſs again 


them. es 

CH, JUST« Sir Tots, fir Tas; 1 am well ac- 
nainted with your manner of wrenching the true 
cauſe the falſe way. It is not a confident brody, nor 


the throng of words that come with ſuch more than 
impudent ſaucineſs from you, can thruſt me from 


2 level conſideration ; you have,“ as it appears to 
me, practiſed upon the eaſy-yielding ſpirit of this 
woman; and made her ſerve your uſes both in poke 8 
and perſon. oa 1 

Hosr. Vea, in work, my tout 9285 3 

Cu. Jusr. Pr'ythee, peace: — Pay her the debt 
you owe her, and unpay the villainy you have done 
with her; the one you may do with ſterling money, 
and the other with current repentance. 

FAL. * verde 1 will not e this yup” 


" 20 


3 you ; Jane dee. ] In the Grit e it is read thus: — ö 
have, as it appears to me, fradtiſed upon tie eaſy-yielding ſpirit of this 
women, and made her ſerve your uſes both in purſe aud perſon, 
Without this, the toll6wiog exhortation of the Chief Pies is ns, 
proper.. JOHNSON. 


In the folio the words — «+ and made libs ſerve, ke. were 


omitted. And in the ſubſequent ſpeech the villainy you have 
done with her, is. improperly r o «+ the 1 you have | 
me her.” MALONE, _ | 
— this ſneap — ] A Yorkſhire word for rebuke. Pore. | 
$5. Gignifies to check; as children eafily ſneaped ; herbs and 
fruits ſaeaped with cold weather. See Ray's Collection. 
aun, in Brome's 4ntipodes, 1638 : | 
Do you th me wer, my - lord? I 


„ No need | to come biber! to be fare. " 5 
Again : | | 
„even as now 1 was not, 25 

„When you ſneap'd me, my lord.” | 
This word is derived from Job, Seoich, We gill als 8. in 
ihe ſame ents. * 'STEEVENS, | as 

| ö E * 


% 
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without reply, You call honourable boldneſs, im. 
pudent ſaucineſs: if a man will make court'ly, 
and fay nothing, he is virtuous: No, my lord, my 
humble duty remember'd, I will not be your ſuitor; 


1 fay to you, I do deſire deliverance from theſe of | 


ficers, being upon haſty employment in the Tings 
affairs. 
Cu. JusT. You ſpeak as having power to do 
wrong: but anſwer in the effect of your reputation, 
: and ſatisfy the poor woman. 


Fax. Come Mager hoſteſs, - [ Taking her * we, 


Enter Gwen. 


Cn. Jus r. Now: 3 Gower 0 What lewd 


Gow. The king, my lord, and Rwy prince of 


Wales 

Are near at hand: the rol the paper tells. 
Far. As I am a gentleman; 
Host. Nay, you laid ſo before. 
Fal. As Lam a gentleman; 
N words of it. 

Hosr. By this beavenly ground 1 tread on, 1 
muſt be fain to pawn both. wy plate, and the 
tapeſtry of my dining-chambers. 


Far. Glaſſes, . is the only. drinking? 5 


3 9 
in a manner ſuitable to your | character. Jonxsox. 


I —— 1 muſt he fain to pawn — my plate, —— 
e glafles, is tbe only drinking: Mrs, Quickly. 


is here in the ſame fate as the Earl of Shrewſbury, who not having | 
been paid for the diet, xc. of Mary ueen of Scots, while ſhe was 


in his cuſtody in 1580, writes as, follows to Thomas Bawdewyn: 
„0 1 wold have Tau MEA me 64 %% to ieh in: * me word what 


- Come, no more 


an ſwer in the ell % your. . That is, anſve | 1 


of 


re 
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for by walls, — a pretty ſlight nrollery; or the ſtory 
of the 1 or the German hunting 1 in water=- 


work,“ is worth a thouſand of theſe bed-hangings,* 


and theſe ly-bitten tapeſtries. Let it be ten pound, 
if thou canſt. Come, an it were not for thy hu- 
mours, there is not a better wench'in England. Go, 
waſh thy face, and *draw thy action :* Come, thou 
muſt not be in this humour with me; doſt not 


know me ? Come, come, I know thou waſt ſet on 
% 7/7 =, 

Hosr. Pray chan fir john, let, it is but twenty 
nobles ; i faith I am loth | to pawn my Pigs, in good 


earneſt, la. | 


RN 4 


olde plot yeldes the ounce, for 1 wyll not — me a cup pe of htvare 
fo drink in, butt I wyll ſee the next terme my creditors payde.“ 
ke Lodge. 5 Wee of Engg Hiſtory Vol. II. p. 252. 


STEEVENS. 


, German hunting in water - work, ] 1, e. in water colours. 
WARBURTON. 


$0, in Holinſhed, p · 819: 6 The Ling for himſelf had a houſe. 


of timber, &c, and for his other lodgings be had great and goodlie 
tents of blew waterwork garniſhed with yellow and white.“ It 
appears alſo from the ſame Chronicle, p. 840, that theſe painted 
clotks were brought from Hollang. The German hunting was 
therefore a a very Welt to be apap by. the artilts of that 
couni y. 


MP! 5 5 
Nor painted ng ten cover'd rotten walls. 


Drayton, in his. 4th Eclogue, fpcaks contemptuoully of ſuch 


STEEVENS. 


The Ges hunting, is, 17 88 hunting the wild boar. 


”” 


German one. F AkMER. 


— theſe bed- anging,] We ſhould read dead-hangings, i. © 


faded. WARBURTON. 


| think the preſent reading may well fland. He recommends 
painted canvas inſtead of tapeſtry, which be calls bed-hangings, in 


eee, as fitter to make curtains than to hang walls. 
Jounsox. 
—.— ray * vun, ] Draw 1 means here withdraw. ©; | 
| | M. An; 


 Shakſpeare in another place ſpeaks of a full-acorn'd boar, 4 


— 
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Far. Let it alone; III make other thift : : you 
be a Fool il. 
Host. Well, you ſhall bite it, though Ipawn my 
gown. I hope, you ll come to 6665 cla You' 1 pay 
me all together?! 
FAL. Will J live? = Go: "id her. with her; 
£5 [To BARDOLTH. ] hook on, hook on. 
a Hosr. Will you have Doll e ſheet meet t you 
at ſupper? 
Far. No more wos lers have her. 
[ Exeunt Hoſteſs, BARDOLPH, Officers, and Buy, 
Cn. JusT. I have heard better news. 
Fal. What's the news, my good lord? 
Ch. JusT. Where lay the Ges laſt night? 
Gow. At Baſingſtoke, © my lord. 


© Far. I hope, my lord, all's well: What's the | 
F 
| 


news, my lord? 
Cn just. Come all his forces back? 


| Gow. No; fifteen hundred foot, five hundred 
. fx Horle, 


| 'Are march'd up to my lord of Laacalter, ', 
Againſt Northumberland, and the archbiſhop. 


Ns Fal. Comes the king back from Wales, my no- 
ble lord? 


To Bardolph. ] In W editions the marginal diredien i 15— 
To the Officers. MALONE. AS 

I rather ſuſpe@ that the words hook on, kook on, are adreſſed to 

| Bardolph and mean, go you with her, hang upon her, and keep 

her in the ſame humour. ln this ſenſe the expreſſion is uſed in 
The Guardian, by Maſſinger: | 

„% Hook*on; follow him, Warpe Srrkvyxxs. N 

6 4t Baſingſtoke,] The quarto reads at Billinſgate. The players 


- ſet down the name of the 8 8 was the moſt familiar te 
them. STEEVENS» PE 


| 
| 
| 


the 


lred 


8 great 1001: „ 
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cu. JuST. You mall dare 1 of me pielenty: : 
Ea] go along with me, good. maſter Gower, 
FAI. My lord! | | 
Cn. JusT. What's the Water f 
Fal. Maſter Gower, ſhall I entreat you. with me 
o dinner 
Gow. I mal wait upon my good lord here : 8 21 


thank you, good fir John. 


Cn. JusT. Sir John, you loiter here too long, be- 
ing you are to take ſoldiers up in counties as you 

35 
Hat, Will you ſup with me, ale; Gower ?. 

Ch. Jusr. What fooliſh maſter taught you theſe 
manners, fir John? _ 

Fal. Maſter Gower, if they become me not, he 
was a fool that taught them me. — This is the right 
fencing grace, my lord; tap for tap, and ſo part 
fair, 
Ch. Jusr. Now che Lord lighten thee, this art 
I Exeunt, 


/ 


* 
a 
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SCENE 11. 


The ſame. Another Street. 
' Enter Prince Henry and Porns, 


P. HEN. Truſt me, 1 am exceeding weary. 
Poins, Is it come to that ? I had thought, wea- 
rineſs durſt not have attach'd one of ſo high blood. 
P. HEN. Faith, it does me; though it diſco- 
lours the complexion of my greatneſs to acknoy: 
ledge it. Doth it not ſhow vilely in me, to defire 
ſmall beer? 
_ Poins. Why, a prince eld not be ſo looſely 
ſtudied, as to remember ſo weak a compoſition, 
P. Hex. Belike then, my appetite was not princely 
got; for, by my iroth, I do now remember the poor 
creature, {mall beer. But, indeed, theſe humble 
conſiderations make me out of love with my great- 
neſs. What a diſgrace is it to me, to. remember 


thy name? or to know, thy face to-morrow; or to 


take note how many pair of filk ſtockings thou 
haſt; viz. theſe, and thoſe that were the peach- 
colour d ones? or to bear the inventory of thy 
ſhirts; as, one for ſuperfluity, and one other for 
uſe? — but that, the tennis-court- Keeper knows bet 


ter than I; for it is a low ebb of linen with thee, 
when thou keepeſt not racket there; as thou hall 


Not done a great while, becaule the reſt of thy low- 
countries have made a ſhift to eat up thy holland: 
508 God knows, whether thole that bawl out the 


1 God 3 "a ] This es" Mr. Pope reflored 


from the firſt edition. i think it may as well be omitted. It is 
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-uins of thy linen.“ ſhall inherit his kingdom: but 
the midwives ſay, the children are not in the fault; 
whereupon the world increaſes, and kindreds are 

| mightily ſtrengthen'd. _ „% Eons 
polxs. How ill it follows, after you have labour'd 
ſo hard, you ſhould talk ſo idly? Tell me, how _ 
many good young princes would do fo, their fathers 
being ſo fick as yours at this time is? Sdn, 
P. HEN. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins? 
Poins. Yes; and let it be an excellent good 
„ r od eo 5 1 2 


omitted in the firſt folio, and in all ſubſequent editions before 
Mr. Pope's, and was perhaps expunged by the author. The 
editors. unwilling to loſe any thing of Sbakſpeare's not only 
inſert what he has added, but recall what he has rejeQed. ; 
[ have not met with poſitive evidence that Shakſpeare rejected 
| any paſlages whatever. Such proof may indeed be inferred from 
the quartos which were, publiſhed in his life-time, and are declared 
(in their titles) to have been enlarged and correQed by his own 
hand. Theſe I would follow, in preference to the folio, and 
ſhould at all times be cautious of oppoling its authority to that of 
the elder copies. Of the play in queflion, there is no quarto 
extant but that in 1600, and therefore we are unauthorized to 
allert that a fingle paſſage was omitted by confent of the poet 
himſelf, I dg not think I have a right to expunge what Shakſpeare 
| tbould ſeemMo have written, on the bare authority of the player- 
editors. I have therefore reſtored the paſſage in queſtion, to the 
| text, STEEVENS. VVV 5 
This and many other ſimilar paſlages were undoubtedly ſtruck 
| Out of the playhouſe copies by the Maſter of the Revels. 
„%% 9 En „ MALONVE. 
—— that bawl out the ruins_ of thy linen, ] I ſuſpe& we ſhould” 
dend — that bawl out of the ruins of thy linen; i, e. his baſtard 
children, wrapt up in his old ſhirts. The ſubſequent words con- 
erm this emeudation. The latter part of this ſpeech, * And God 
kuows, ” Kc. is omitted in the folio. MALONE, _ 33 
but the ruins” is the ſame, as out of” Xc. Of this ellip- 
ucal phraſeology 1 have ſeen inſtances, though I omitted to note 
them, STEEVENS. Vo Fx heh : 


* 
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P. HEN. It ſhall ſerve among wits of no higher 
breeding than thine. 
Poixs. Go to; I ſtand the puſh of your one 
thing that you will tell. 
P. HEN. Why, Ltell thee, — it is not meet that! 
ſhould be ſad, now my father is fick : albeit I could 
tell to thee, (as to one it pleaſes me, for fault of 
a better, to call my friend, - I could be ad, and (ad 


indeed too. 


| Poins. Very . upon Koch a ſabj ea. 4 
P. HEN. By this hand, thou think'ſt me as far in 
the devil's book, as thou, and Falſtaff, for obduracy 
and perſiſtency: Let the end try the man. But] 
tell thee, — my heart bleeds inwardly, that my father 
is ſo fick: and keeping ſuch vile company as thou 
art, hath in reaſon taken from me 0 oſtentation of } 


ſorrow. ? 


Poins, The reaſon? 
P. HEN. What would ſt chou think of me, il 
ſhould weep? _ 
| Poins, I would think thee a 908 princeh by: 
pocrite, 

P. HEN. It would be every man's thought: and 
thou art a bleſſed fellow to think as very man 
thinks; never a man's thought i in the world keeps 
the road-way better. than thine: every man would 
think me an hypocrite indeed. And what accites 
your moſt worſhipful thought, to think ſo? 
Polxs. Why, becauſe you have been ſo lewd, 

and ſo much engratled to Falſlaff. 5 


5 all oficniation of Nee ] Ofentatia on. is here not beat | 
| ſhow, but ſimply ſhow. Merchant of Venice: | 

« —— one well ſtudied in 2 ſad oftent 
- ** To pleaſe his grandame. JOHNSON. * 
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P. HEN. And w hee. | 

Poins. By this light, I am well ſpoken of, 1 can 
hear it with my own ears: the worſt that they can 
fay of me is, that I am a ſecond brother, and that 
lam a proper fellow of my hands; * and thoſe two 


| things, I confeſs, I cannot Beins By rhe mals, here 


comes Bardolph. | 
P. Hen. And the boy that I gave Fallaff: hs 


had him from me chriſtian; and look, if the fat 


villain have not transform d him ape. 


Enter port and Page. 


Bard. Save your grace! 

P. HEN. And yours, moſt noble Bardolp bY. 

- Band. Come, you virtuous aſs, To the Page. ] 
you baſhful fool, muſt you be bluſhing? wherefore 
bluſh you now ? What a maidenly man at arms are 


you become ? Is it ſuch a matter, to get A * 
pot's d. 8 


A 


—— proper fellow of my hands; ] A tall or proper fellow of 
bis hands was a ſtout fighting man. JOHNSON. | 

ln this place, however, it means a good looking, well made 
perſonable man, Poins might RE have Res his being a 
igiting fellow. RITSON. 


A handſome fellow of my ſize; or of my inches, as we ſhould 
now expreſs it. M. Maso. | 
Proper, it has been. already obſerved, in our duch s time ſgui- 
hed handſome. See Vol. VI. p. 283, n. 6. and Vol. VIII. p. 20, 
n. 9. As tall a man of his hands has already occurred in The 


ln Wives of Windſor. | See Vol. V. p. 48, n. 8. MALONE. _ 


* Bard, Come, you virkuous ſs, &c.] Though all the editions 
give this ſpeech-to Poins, it ſeems evident, by the Page's im- 
mediate reply that it muſt be placed to Bardolph : : for Bardolph 
bad called to the boy from, an ale-houſe, and it is. likely, made 
bim half-drunk ; and, the boy being aſhamed of it, it is natural 
for Bardolph; a bold unbred fcllow, to banter bim on bis auk- 


ward lee, THEOMALD. 
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Pact. He call d me even now, my lord, through | 
a red lattice, * and I could diere no part of hi; 
face from the window: at laſt, I ſpied his eyes; 
and, methought, he had made two holes in the ale. 


wife's new petticoat, and peep'd through. 


P. HEN. Hath not the boy profited ? 

Bard. Away, you whoreſon upright rabbit, away 

Pack. Away, you raſcally Althea's dream, away! 

P, Hex. Inſtruct ns, boy: What dream, boy! 

Pack. Marry, my lord, Althea dream'd ſhe was 
delivered of a hre-brand ; 5 and therefore 1 call him 


her dream. 


P. HEN. A ccrown's worth of good interpret. 
tion. — There it is, boy. [Gives him money. 
Polxs. O, that this good bloſſom could be kept from 
cankers!— Well, there is ſixpence to preſerve thee, 
BRD. An you do not make him be hang damong L 
you, the gallows ſhall have wrong. 
P. Hen. And how doth thy maſter, Bardolph? 
Bank. Well, my lord. He heard of your grace's 


coming to town ; there's a letter for you. 


- $- TIEN Deliver d with good reſpect. —And how 
doth the martlemas, Jour maſter r Es 


16 through « red lain, i. e. from an ale - houſe window. 
See vol. V. p. 79, n. 5. MALONE, 

5 —— Althea dream d &c.] Shakſpeare is here miſtaken in his 
mythology, and has confounded Althea's firebrand with Hecuba's, 
The firebrand of Althea was real: but Hecuba, when ſhe was big 
with Paris, dreamed that ſhe was delivered of a Hrebrand that con» 
fumed the kingdom. JOHNSON, | 
$6 4 crown's' worth of good interpretation. 4 66 A indy dn of 

700d interpretation,“ is, ik 1 teren Fe the title of one 
old track. MALONE. | 

7 —— the martlemas, your maſter? That is, the autumn, Of 


rather the latter {pring. The old RY with juvenile paſſions. 


e 


„ 
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Bard. In bodily health, fir. 
Poins. Marry, the immortal part needs: a phy- 


| fician 5 but that moves not kim; though FRA be 
fick, it dies not. | 


p. HEN. I do allow this wen“ to i as Die 


with me as my dog: and he holds his es 5 for, 
look you. how he writes. | 


Polxs. | Reads. ] John ralſtaff, night, n 


name bimfelf. Even like thoſe that are kin to the 
king; for they never prick. their finger, but they 


that? ſays he, that takes upon him not to conceive : 
the king's poor couſin, Ar. | 


4 The Fir Part of King Henry I. the Prince calls relle 
the latter ſpring, —all-hallown ſummer.” MALONE, 


Martlemas is corrupted from Martinmas, the feaſt of St. Martin, 
the eleventh of November. The corruption is general in the old 
playz, So, in The Pinner of Wakefield, 1599: 


« A piece of beef hung up ſince Martlemas.” 2 STEVENS, 
70 this wen WNT” This ſwola excreſcence of a man. 
+ he ; FL Jonnson. 


v = thy aße * as ts as 6 borrower's cod 5] old copy— 
Feat cap. _ STEEVENS, | 


But how is a borrow'd cap ſo ready ? Read, a art cap,. 


money, is of all others the moſt complaiſant; his cap is always 3 at 


hand, WARBURTON. | ; 


which is. ſufficiently ready, being, as Gag 255 ** to be [OURS - 
on every hedge. „ MALONE, 


Such caps as were worn by 1 en in our MPR s age, were made 
of ilk, velvet, or woollen ; not of linen; and conſequently would 
not be hung out to dry on hedges. STEEVENS, . 


vor. XIII. „„ 


man muſt know that, as oft as he has occaſion to 


the anſwer is as ready as a borrower” s cap; Tam 


Falſtaff's followers, when they flole any thing: called it a ur- ; 
tlaſe, A borrowed cap in the ſame diale& might be a ffolen one; 


/ 


ſay, There is ſome of the king's blood ſpilt: "How comes 


and then there is ſome humour in it : for a man that goes to borrow __. 
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Pp. Hxx. Nay, they will be kin to ns, or they 
will fetch it from Japhet. But the letter - 
Pos. Sir John Falſtaff, knight, to the ſon of thy 
king, neareſt has father, Harry prince of __ gree: 


ig. — Why, this is a certificate. 


P. HEN.“ Peace! | 

 Poins. I will imitate the A . in bre. 
OY: he ſure means brevity in breath; ſhort- 
winded. I commend me to thee, 1 commend ths and 


I leave thee, Be not too familiar with Poins ; ſor he 
miſuſes thy favours ſo much, that he ſwears, thou art 
to marry his ſiſter Nell. Repent at idle times as thou | 


8 "ng farewell, by 


| Thine, by yea and no, - (whickis as muck 

as to ſay, as thou uſe/l him,) Jack Fal- 
Raft, with my familiars; John, with 
CE brothers and ft Ners; and , Joun, 
with all Europe. 


1 think Dr. winbwton's coredion is right. A cap is not 2 


thing likely to be borrowed, in the common fenſe of the word: 


and in the ſenſe of ſtealing the ſenſe ſhould be a cap 10 be borrowed, 


| Beſides, conveying was the cant phraſe for Healing. FARMER. 


Dr. Warburton's emendation is countenanced by a 92 in 


Timon of Athens : 


4 —— be not ceas'd 1 
& With flight denial ; nor then flene'd, when 
0 % Commend me to your maſter—and the cap 
© Plays in the Tight hand, thus :—-— _STEEVENS, 


4M p. Hen.] All the editors, except Sir Thomas Hanmer, bave 


left this letter in confuſion, making the Prince read part, 825 Poins 
part. 1 have followed his correction. Jones. 


3 I will imitate the honourable Roman in brevity : ] The 01d copy 
reads Romans, which Dr. Warburton very properly. corredeed, 


though he is wrong when he appropriates the character to M. 
Brutus, who affeded great brevity of ſtyle. I ſuppoſe by the 
_ honourable Roman is intended Julius Cæſar, whoſe veni, vidi, vici, 


ſeem to be alluded to in the beginning of the letter. I commend 


me 10 thee, I commend thee, and 1 leave thee. The very words of 
| Ola are alterwürde e by and HEATH. 
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My lord. 1 will ficep this letter 3 in ſack, and make 


him eat it. 
P. Hes. That's to wake Mw eat twenty of las 
words.“ But do you ule me thus, Ned? muſt I 
marry your Her: 

Poins. May the weach have 1 no worſe fortune! 
but I never ſaid ſo. 
p. Hen, Well, thus we play hi fools Aan the 
ume; and the ſpirits of the wiſe fit in the clouds, 
and mock us.—ls your maſter here i in London: 2 4 

Bak D. Yes, my lorxd. 8 

p. HEN. Where ſups he? doth the old boar feed 
in the old frank??? 

' Bard. At the old place, my lord 7 in Eaftcheap. 

P. HEN. What company * 

Pack. e 8 lord; of the old church, 


Ei 


J That's to mole kim ra twenty of 1 words.] ' Why jun twenty, 


Ven the letter contained above eight times twenty? We ſhould 
read plenty; and in this word the Joke, as lender as it is, confiſts. 


WARBURTON. 


It is not ſurely uncommon to put a certain number for an un- 
certain one. Thus, in The Tempeſt, Miranda talks of playing for 
a ſcore of kingdoms.” Buſhy, in King Richard IT. obſerves, that 
« each ſubſtance of a grief has twenty ſhadows.” In Fulius Ceſar, 
Ceſar ſays that the flave's hand «+ did burn like twenty torches.” 
In King Lear we meet with «+ twenty filly ducking obſeryants.” 
and, not a noſe among twenty. 


Robert Green, the pamphleteer, indeed, obliged an ps sitor to 
eat his citation, wax and all. In the play of Sir Fokn Olacaſtle, the 
Sumner is compelled to do the like; and ſays on the occalion, — 
„ll eat my word.“ Harpoole replies, © I. meane you ſhall cat 
more than your own word, II make Jo! cate " the words in 
= proceſſe.) STEEVENSs. | | | 


—— frank? ? ] Frank is ity. . Pork. 


; 5 bans, ] Epheſian was a term, in che cant of theſe times, 
of which | know not the preciſe notion: it was, perhaps, a toper. 
do, the Hoſt, in The Merry Wives of OTST, It is thine oſs | 


W- SECOND PART Or 


P. "Han. Sup any women with him! 7 


Pack. None, my lord, but old e Quicky, 
and miſtreſs Doll Tear-ſheet.” | 
P. HEN. What pagan may that be?! 
PAGE. A proper F 85 and a : kinf. 
woman of my maſter's. 


P. HEN, Even ſuch Un, as thi Sth heifers 
are to the town bull. Shall we Real pon them, 
Ned, at ſupper? 


 Poins. Iam your ſhadow, my lord; ru follow 
you. 
N Hxx. Sirrah, you boy,—and Bardolph ;- no 


word to your maſter, that I am yet come to town: 
There” s for your ſilence. Sf 


BAR. I have no tongue, fir. Jn | 
Pack. And for mine, fir, ] will govern it, 
P. HEN. Fare ye well; go. [Exeunt BARDOI R. 


and 3 Doll Tear heet ſhould be _ 


road. Os 


Polxs. 1 warrant you, as common as . way be 


tween faint Alban's and London. | 


3 1 Doll Tear-ſhut, ] Shakfpeare might 0 taken the hint 
for this name, from the following paſſage in The Playe of Robyn 
Hoode, very proper to be played in Maye games, bl. 1. no date: 
| she is a trul of truſt, to ſerve a frier at his luſt, 
KA prycker, a Prauncer, a terer of 'ſhetes,” &c. 
| ;  STERVENS, 
3 What pagan may that be?] Pagan ſeems to have been a Eau} 
| term, implying irregularity either of birth or manners. 
80, in The Captain, a comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
Three little children, one of them was mine; 
„Upon my conſcience the other two were pagans:“ 


In the City Madam of Maſhnger it is uſed BE rates tor e | 


tutte: 
: "<0: 


in all theſe places | 
„ rye had G7 leverat 3 billeted, 55 | Srenvens. 


* 


ers 


ow 


n 
vn: 


PH, 


"me 


be 
hint 


Robyn 


VENS, 
cant 


rolli- | 


— the folly. Follow me, Ned. 


KING HENRY IV. 6g 


p. HEN. How might we ſee Falſtaff beſtolr kim< 
ſelf 3 in his true colours, and not ourſelves 8 
be ſeen ? | x 

' Poins. Pat on two 3 jerkins, 9 and aprons, 
and wait upon him at his table as drawers. © 
Pp. HEN. From a god to a bull? a heavy deſcen- 


| Gon!? it was Jove's caſe. From a prince to a 


prentice? a low transformation! that ſhall be 
mine: for, in every thing, the purpoſe muſt weigh 
n 


9 Put on we. PET Jerkins, ] This was a plot ad n to 5 
ſucceed where the prince and the drawers were all known ; but it 


produces merriment, which our author found more uſeful mes. | 
probability. Jonxsox. 5 


lee forgets that all the family were in Au "TSP except : 
alliaff; and that the FTIR and Poins were Glgniled: .. | | 


M. MASON, 


jetiov ? The improbability ariſes from Falſtaff's being perfealy 
well acquainted wich all the waiters in the houſe; and however . 
diſguiſed - the Prince aud Poins might be, or whatever aid they 


might derive from the landlord and his ſervants, they could not in 
| fad paſs for the old attendants, with whoſe perſon, voice, and 


mavner, Falſtaff was well acquainted. Accordingly be diſcovers 
the Prince as ſoon as ever he ſpeaks. However, Shakſpeare's chief 
objeck was to gain an opportunity for Falſtaff to abuſe the, Prince 
and Poins, while they remain at the back part of the ſtage in their 
diſguiſes: a jeu de theatre which he praiſed in other 1 155 aud f 
which. always gains applauſe. MALOME, | 

2 — 6 10 deſcepfion LF Dyſcenion is the reading of the firſt 
edition. 

Mr. Upton propoſes that we ſhould read thus by wranſpoſition: 
From @ god to a bull? a low transformation . —— from a prince lo. @ 


| prentice? a heavy declenſion! hie e is elegant, and e 
nigbt. JonnsoN, 


A 


\ 


Tue" folio reads—decenſn, 5 Molen 


But do does this Ane e meet with Dr. Johnſon's ob- . 


— 


1% SECOND PART OF 


SCENE III. 


| Warkworth, Before the Caſte. 


5 Enter NORTHUMBERLAND, Lady NonriuuBrnLam, 


; and Lach PERCY. 


| Nonry. I pray thee, loving wiſe, and gentle 


daughter, 

Give even way unto my congth 10 . 

Put not you on the viſage of the times, 

And be, like them, to Percy troubleſome. 
Lavy N. I have given over, 1 will {peak no 
Is | +66 

Da what you will ; your 1 be your guidt. 


Nonri. Alas ſweet wife, my honour 1s at pans 


And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 
Lapy P. 0 yet, for God 8 lake, go not to thele 
wars! ; 
The time was, father, that you broke your word, 


When you were more endear'd to it than now; 
When your own Percy, when my heart's dear Harry, 


Threw many a northward look, to ſee A father 
Bring up his powers ; but he did long in vain.“ 
Who than perſuaded 92 to ts at home? 


6 7 hrew many a „ Seti wad, 10 Fg his father 
| Bring up his powers; but he did long in vain, ] Mr. Theobald 
yery elegantly conjectures that the poet wrote, | 
—— but he did look in vain. 


Statius, in the tenth Book of his Thebaid, has the fs thought: | 


„ _—— fruftra de colle Lycæi 
„ Anxia proſpeRQas, fi quis per nubila longe 
e Aut ant aut noftro ſublatus ab ae pulvis.“ 


n. | 


port 


ND, 


ntle 


bald | 


ght: 


us. 


* INS HENRY ww... i 


There wee. s two honours loſt; yours, and your 
e. 


For yours, may en glory brighten it! 1 
For his, —it ſtuck upon him, AS the ſun 


In the grey vault of heaven: and, by his light, 
Did all the chivalry of England move | 


| Todo brave acts; he was, indeed, the elaſs a 


Wherein the noble youth did dreſs themſelves. 
He had no legs, that praQis'd not his gait: 
And ſpeaking thick, which nature made his ble 
Became the accents of 1. 3 


For thoſe that could ſpeak low, 00 tardily, 


would turn their own perfection to abuſe, 


To ſeem like him: So that, in ſpeech, in Sait, 
In diet, in affections of delight, _ 
In Oy rules, humours of blood, 


} 
4 


6 In the weey een 5 len 1 $0, in one of; our Se 8 been 8 
to his miſtreſfs: 


And truly, not the morning fan of heb 25 
6 Better, ese the grey cheeks of the. eaſt, &. 
— - +. STEEVENS.. 
5 He had no legs, ke. The twenty-two tello wing lines are of 
thoſe added by Shakſpeare after his rſt edition. Porr. | 
| They were firſt printed in the folio, 1623. NMATOxE. 


And ſpeaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, _ | 
Became the accents of the valiant ; | Speaking thick is. glue 
fal, cravding one word on another. So, in i Cymbeline c/ 
ſay, and ſpeak thick, 7 


« Love' s counſellor ſhould fill the bores of bearing. 5 | 


„ Became the accents of the valiant” is, „ came to be affe&ed by 


them,” a ſenſe which (as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves) is oni OP 


the bats immediately. ſucceeding; 


For thoſe that could Rk low, and ledig, 
« Would turn their own e e to abufe, | 
* To ſeem like him (——" 2 


The oppoſition deſigued by the adverb n alſo 3 to - 
port my e be We Rom thick. STEEVENS. 
„ * bf F 4 


. * 


* 


capable of defence, 
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He was the mark nnd glaſs, copy and ok; 
That faſhion d others.“ 
0 miracle of n men him did you leave, 
(Second to none, unſeconded by you,) 
Io lock upon the hideous god of War 

In diſadvantage; to abide a field. 


Where nothing but the ſound of Hothpur' name 


Did ſeem defenſible :?—ſo you left him: 
Never, O never, do his ghoſt the wrong, Tt 
To hold your banout more preciſe and nice 
With others, than with him; let them alone; f 
The Marſhal, and the archbiſhop, are ſtrong: 


Had my ſweet Harry had but balf their numbers | 


To- day might I,. hanging on Hotſpur's neck, 
Have talk'd of Monmouth 8 Sar. 
Win Hheſhrew your hear, 
Fair daughter) you do draw my ſpirits from me, 
Wich new lamenting ancient overſights. 
But I muſt go, and meet with danger there; 


Or it will ſeek me in another place, 


And find me worle provided. o 
Lapy N. O, fly to Scotland. 


Till that the nobles, AY | he "Aro commons, 
: Have of their puiſſance made a little taſte. 


. Lavy P. If ey get grou nd and vantage of the 
king, 


Then j Join you with them, like a nb of ſteel, 


* He was: the word EP glaſs, Copy ans book; 
N That Tages others. 15 bo, in our: author's Rape 1 Lucrect, 


3994: 


#. MS For princes. are the: glaſs. he ebend the book. 
Where ſudjeds 28 do learn, 40 read, do look. 


0 Di F Fw defenfible : ]. ' Defenfible. 13 not! in this place mean 
but 


N 1 for the active e MaroxE. 


pF 


And 2 9 wontroy | 


MAloxI. 


bearing flrength, furniſhing the means 1 4 


KIN 6 K E N R 15 Wi. „„ 


To make firenpdh ironger ; but, for all our loves a e 

firſt let them try themſelves: 80 did N ſon ; : e 

| He was ſo ſuffer d; ſo came Ia widoõẽw:; 

and never ſhall. vs length of life enough, 

To rain upon remembrance* w ith mine eyes, 

That it may grow and ſprout as high as en, ER 

For recordation to my noble huſband. 0 es 4 

Non ru. Come, come, go in with me: "tis with EG ed; 

„ my-mand,+ _:..- % 

As with the tide ſwell'd up unto its RY ASS 

That makes a ſtill-ſtand, running neither. WIE 5 

Fain would I go to meet the archbiſhop, 1 . . 

But many thouſand reaſons hold me back: | 

Iwill reſolve for Scotland; - there am I, 5 

Til time * vantage crave my company. na 
„ 1 lea. > 


— 


Dy Ter rain upon remembrance —] Alluging + to > the plant roſemary, C 
ſo called, and. uſed in funerals.” | 55 | 15 8 
Thus, in The Winter's Tale: | „„ | 5 2 
„ For you there's 8 and rue, ele keep. | 2M 
„ Seeming and ſayour all the winter e 
Grace and remembrance be to you both,” &c. 
For as rue was called herb of grace, from. its being uſed in exorciſms ; 
ſo roſemary was miſe eee fr from its being a cephalick, | | 
E | 5 WARBURTON, Sd 5 
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London. 4 Room in "the Boar's Head Tavern i in 


| there? apple-Johns? thou know ft, br John cannot 
PE an apple- John.“ 


Fon ſet a diſh. of apple-Johns before him, and 


tol 


putting off his hat, ſaid, Twill now take my leave 


of 


anger 'd him to the bent; but he hath forgot that, 


1. Draw. Why then, cover, and ſet them «down: 
And ſee if thou canſt find out Sneak 's noiſe;! mil. 


"Fen 1639: 


This apple will keep two years, but d very wrinkled and 
ſhrivelled. It is called by the French, — Deux- ans. Thus, Cogan, 
in his Haven of Health, 1595: The beſt apples that we have in 
N are pepins, dexſants, e PP, and ſuch others,” 


es ©, 
the 


8 0 E N * IV. 


Eaſtcheap. 


— 


1 two Drawers. 


1. DaAw. What the Tonl; haſt key brought i 


. Draw. Maſs, thou ſay'ſt true: The prince 
d him, there were five more fir Johns: and, 


theſe fix dry, round, old, wither'd knights, It 


* apple- Joba. ] so, in The Ball, by Chapman and 


« —— thy man, Apple-Jokn, that looks 
% As he had been a ſeonight in the ns, 
„% A ripening for the market. 


STEEVENS. 
— noiſe ; 2] Sneak was a 103 minſtrel, and therefore 


drawer goes out to liſten if he can hear 1 him in the neighbour- ſom 
| hood. JoHNnsoN. 100 
A noiſe of muſicians e Gonified a concert or company of 8 
them. In the old play of Weng V. {not that of ene there foll 
is this paſſage : | mo 
„„ ——. there came the young prince, and two or three more of Pet 
| his companions, and called for wine good Rare * Then they lent S 
for 2 


a . f muſutians," Be. e 
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bel * Tear-ſhdet. would fain bake ſome muſick. 
Deſpatch : The room where they {upp' d, is too. 
| pot; they'll come in ſtraight. 

> Draw. Sirrah, here will be the prince, and 
maſter Poins anon: and they will put on two of our 
jerkins, and aprons: and fir John muſt not know 
ofit: Bardolph bath brought word. 

1. DRAW. By the maſs, here will be 61d. utis 28 

1 will be an excellent ſtratagem. 

1. Draw. Il ſee, if I« can find out Sneak. 

ME nas Eil. 


rata r them as a company in another ſcene of this 
play. So / again, in Weſtward Hoe, by Decker and Webfter, 1607 : 


« All the noife that went with him, dee have had their 


| fddle-caſes pull d over their ears.“ 


Again, in The Blind Beggar 7 Alexandria, a comedy, printed 
1598, the count ſays: | 
vo that we had a noiſe. 0 of muſici icions, to play to this antick as 
de , x: 
Heywood, in bis - fob 1, 1632, has taken two pe from 
| theſe plays of Henry IV, and put them into the month of Thertes | 
addrefliug himſelf to Achilles: 
„Where's this great ſword and buckler man of Greece? 
« We ſhall have him in one of Sneak's noiſe, 5 
And come peaking into the tents of the Greeks, | 
With, —wilt you have any muſick, gentlemen : nr / 
Among Ben Jonſon's Leges convivales is | | 
« Fidicen, niſi accerſitus, non venito.“ Srexvfus. 


5 Deſpatck: Xe. ] This period is from the firſt edition. Fort. 


Theſe words, which are not in the folio, are in the quarto given 
to the ſecond drawer. Mr. he ah be an e them to the 
hilt, MALONE, 


lere will be old. utis ; AY Ulis, an old word you: in Rh. in 


| fome counties, ſignifying a merry: feſtival, from the French huit, 
| flo, ab A. 8. Eabta, Oftave feli alicujus. — Skinner. Por E. | 


Skinner's explanation of utis (or utas) may be confirmed by the 
following paſſage from T. M's. Life of Sir Thomas Moores «+ oe 


morrow is St. Thoma 5 of Canterbury's eeve, and the 'utas of St. 
Peter——,” The eve of Thomas à Becket, according to the 


neu ftile, happens on the bth of e and 86. Peter's yay on the oy 


* of June, 


_ 


cy pg — 4—— —ñ—ä— * 


„ 
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it perfumet the blood ere one can fay,—Whar 
| this? How do you now? 


Worth gold. Look, here comes fr John. 


comedy, 1601: 


Again, in Solimen and Perſeda, £599: 


fie Vol. IX. p. 293, n. 4.  MALONE. 


- 53 


5 Enter Hoſteſs and Volt 19 8998 


Host. Vfaith, ſweet best methinks now You are 


in an excellent good temperality: your pulſ d dan. 
beats“ as extraordinarily as heart would deſre; . 
and your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any 
roſe: But, 1 faith, vou have drunk too much ca. 


naries; and that's a marvellous ſearching wine, and 


— 


Dor. Better than I was. - Hem, „ | TH 
Host. Why, that's well ſaid ; a good beart' 


* 
\ 


9 Si 


2 
copies 
Sed 
In Mo 
is þ 
u ( 
able,” 
Sin 
olſteu 
vere 


1613 
Ag 


| 3 in 4 — blue Liberality and Protigalit, a 


Then if you pleaſe, with fome royſting harmony, 
Let us: begin the utas of our iollitie.” HenLEy. 
ola, in this place, does not mean ancient, but was formerly a 
common augmentative in colloquial. language. 5 Ulis üignifies 
feſtivity in a great degree. 3 | 
So, in Lingua, 1607: . 
e there's old moving among thaw” 5 | 
Again, in Decker's comedy, called, I this be not a ou Play 
the Devil is in it, 1612: 


© We ſhall wading old breaking of necks then,” 


I thall have old laughing.” 
Again, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: | 
% Here will be old Rn when the preſs e comes out of Paul's," 
STEEVENS, 


/ 


7 —— your pulſidge beats ke. J One would almoſt regard thi 
ſpeech as a burleſque on the following paſſage in the interlude 
called {be Repentance of Mary Nagderone,. 1567. | n ſays to 


« Let me fele your poulſes, mikreſfe Mary, be you ficke? 
By my troth in as good tempre as any woman can be; 
„ Your vaines are as full of blood, lufty and quicke, 
« in better Hg: truly 1 did you never lee.” hae 


— 


Far F ALSTAFF, 7 gig. 


dan. pa was a . Bag: [Exit Draivee. ] to * 
now, "miſtreſs Doll? EE 


Hosr. Sick of a calm :? yea, good | Gol, 


Fal. So is all her ſect ;* an they be once in 4 
calm, uy are A 


* When Kale 17 in J. The entire ballad is publiſhed i in 

the firſt mm of Dr. NN 5 Sen. . ancient "RG 1 Poetry. 
| STEVENS. 
The SER in the ballad are 2 | 
Mien Arthur firſt in court began, 1 
And was approved king.” MALONE. 


9 Sick of a calm: 11 deere, ſhe means to fay of 4 qual, 
| TEEVENS, 


85 16 her ed; 73 I know not 1 7 is privied in all the 
copies; I believe ſex i is meant. JOHNSON. . 


5:2 is, I believe, right. Falſtaff may mean all of her hs. 


« Sil, Lam none of that ſed. 

Can. Thy loving HT. is an ancient ea, and an uonour- 

Me, , =7-- 3 

dince che foregoing motation was given, 1 have. find 1/48 15 . 

' Often printeg for ſex in the old plays, that I ſuppoſe theſe words 

vere anciently [ynonyaeus. Thus, in Marſton's OW Donates, 

1613: © Deceives our d of fame-and-chaſtity.” 

Again, ia Beaumont and Fletcher's Valentinian: 

00 ————Modeſty was made | 

When ſhe was firſt intended: - when he bluſhes 15 

Alt is the holieſt thing to look upon, 

3 The pureſt temple of her ſea, that ever 8 

„Made nature a bleſt founder. "ESR 

Ain, in Whetſtone's Arbour of Vertue, 1576. 5 f 

„Who, ſor that theſe barons ſo wrought a 8 to her ect, 

Their fooliſh, raſh, and e Ws ſhe ſharplie did 
dete d.. | | 

dee Vol. X. p. 86, n. STEEVENS. 


In Middleton's Mad — 71 my Ma fters, 1608, (as Dr. Farmer. ; 
ves obſerved, ) a courtezan LY, «6 it is the eafielt art 14 I 


In Mother Bombie, a comedy, 1594, the word is . uled : . 


| 
| 
| 
g 


you g give me? 
them; - I make them not. 


Doll, we catch of you; grant that, my: Poor virtue, 


cunning for our ſea to Sethe Gck: that a are always full of hits, 


but the pallage deſerves not a Jaborious reſearch. Jaan, | 


\ 
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Dol. You muddy. raſcal, is that all the comfon ſerve 


To CC 
and to 


FAL. You make hr raſcals miftreſs Doll, 
cham! 


0. I make them ! gluttony and diſeaſes make 


Brooc 
See not 
Mr. 
80, in 
lets, cl 
ancient 


Worde 


FaL. If the cook help to make the Elo you 
help to, make the diſeaſes, Doll: we catch of you, 


grant that. 
Dou. Ay, marry ; onr chains; and our jewels, 


Far, Your brooches, E Lan and owches; '—for to Dug 


Tail of 
jewels 
the ea 


when we are well.” I have therefore no doubt that ſect was li. next bt 


centiouſly er by our author, and his contemporaries, for ſex, Your 
| 5 Malou. ſong, | 
I believe fee; is here uſed in its uſual ſenſe, and not for ſer, may- b 
_ Falſtaff means to ſay, that all courtezans, when their trade is at 2 by Cb 
Rand, are apt to be fick. Doug. EY 
3 You make fat raſcals, ] Falſtaff alludes to a phraſe of the foreſt Aga 
Lean deer are called raſcal deer. He tells her ſhe calls him wrong, of a | 
being fat he cannot be a raſcal. Jonxsox. 
So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning 2 | 
The heavy hart, the blowing buck, the raſcal, and the pricket.” 1 
Again, in The Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599: "x 
„% What take you? —Deer,— You'll ne'er ftrike raſcal?” John 
Again, in Quarles's Virgin Widow, 1656:. 1115 
| « and have known a raſcal from a fat deer." py 
5 Raſcall, (ſays Puttenham, p. 150,) is properly the hunting ſs 
terme given to young deere, leane and out of . and not to — 1 
people.“ STEEVENS. | e | | S 
To grow fat and bloated, is one of the fe of the is nec 
venereal diſeaſe ; and to that Falſtaff probably alludes. There arc but 2 
other allubons ! in the following 39 0 to the ſame diſorder. So, 
M. MASON, 4 
4 Your OE ORD pearls, and ES y 1 were chains of deal! 
| gold that women wore formerly about their necks. Owckes were fly off 
boſſes of gold ſet with diamonds. Por. ; 1 W 
I believe Falſtaff gives theſe ſplendid, names as we give that of Aga 
carbuncle, to ſomething very different from gems and ornaments: a 
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ſerve bravely, is to come wala off, you know: ; 
To come off the breach with his pike bent bravely, e 
and to ſurgery 1 to venture a ups the IE; d 1 
chambers - * bravel Y; 0 


GENT TNT 


ka were, literally, claſds, or buckles, ornamented with gems, 
see note on Antony and Cleopatra, Ad. IV. fe, xiii. be; 
Mr. Pope bas rightly interpreted owches in their original Wale. 
80, in Naſh's Lenten Stuff, Xe. 1599: © —=—three ſcarfs, brace- 
leis, chains, and ouckes.” It appears likewiſe from a paſſage in the 
ancient ſatire called Cocke Lorelles Bote, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, that the makers of theſe ornaments were called owe berg: | 
« Owckers,, ſkynners, and cutlers.”:: - 1 7 
Dugdale, p. 234, in his account of the will of T. de Beauchamp, 
| Farl of Warwick, in the time of King Edward III. fays: © his 
ewels be thus diſpoſed: to his daughter Stafford, an oucke called 
the eagle, which the prince gave bim; to his dayghter'Alice, his 
next beſt "ouche.” : 
Your broos hes, pearls, and owckes, is, however, a line in an old | 
ſong, but 1 forget Where I met with it. Dr. Johnſon's conjecure 
nay be ſupported by a paſſage in Tie Widow's Tears, a comedy, 1 
by Chapman, 16122 . A 
« ——As many aches in his boats! as s there are . in his ſkin." 5 
Again, in The Duke's Miftreſs, by Shirley, 1638, Valerio e 
of a lady's noſe, ſays: | 
« It has a comely length, and is well Audded 
66 With gems of Pic; the goldſmith would give money for't,” 
> STEEVENS, 
lt appears from Stubbe' $ Anatomic of Abuſes, 1595, that owches / 
were worn by women in their hair, in Shakſpeare's time. Dr. 
Johnſon's conjedure, however, may be ſupported by the following 
pallage in Maroccus Exftaticus; 1595: Let him paſs for a churle, 
| and wear his miſtreſs's favours, viz. rubies and precious flones, on 
his noſe, &c. ; and this & cetera ſhall, if you will, be the perfeReſt 
72 that ever grew in Shoreditch or Southwarke.” MALONE. | 
' ——the charg'd chambers — ]/ To underſtand this quibble, it \ 
s neceſſary to ſay, that a chamber nie not ouly an aporimest, | 
but a piece of ordnance. 
So, in The Flere, a comedy, 1610: | 


inting 
10t to 


pf the 
re are 
© Hh 
ASON, 


'41 ' 


wie * —— he has taught my ladies to make fireworks; they can. "nl 
ins of deal in chambers already, as well as all the gunners that make them | 

were ly off with a train at Lambeth, , when the may or aud ieee land 

— 5 4 u Weſtminſter.” | | 

at of Again, in The Puritan, 1605: 


e 


——only your chamber are licenſed to play upon. you, and 
$ enow to give fre to them.“ 


ents: 


— 


two never meet, but you fall to ſome diſcord: yon 
are- both, in good troth, as rheumatick as two dr 


firmities. What the g00d-year !” one muſt beat, 


uled in our author's theatre on particular occaſions, See King 


80 s ON PART. or 


Dot. Hang yourſelf, you muddy conger, kay 
yourſelf! 15 
HosT. By my troth, this is the old faſhion ; ; You - 


toaſts ;® you cannot bite bear with another's con. 


and that muſt be you: [To Doll.] you are the weaker 
veſſel, as they fay, the emptier veſſel. 
Dor. Can a weak empty veſſel bear ſuch a hügt 
| full hogſhead? there's a whole merchant's venture. 
of Bourdeaux ſtuff i in him; ; you have not ſeen a 


A chamber þ is likewiſe that part | in a mine : There the powder 
lodged. STEEVENS, | | 


Chambers are very ſmall pieces of ordnance which. 1 are yet uled 
in London, on what are called rejoicing days, and were ſometime; 


Hewy VIII. AR, I. fc. iii. MALONE. 
Ee ——rheumatick— ] She would ſay fplenetic. Hannes, 


| believe ſhe means what ſhe N 80. in * IR Evin 
Man in his Humour: 

„Cob. Why I have my rewme, and can be angry.” 
| Again, in our author's King Henry „„ - 
„He did in ſome. ſort handle women; : but then he wasrin- 

1 a cl. VP Kc. . Es | 
Ritimatic, in. the cant Feb of 3 times, fgnified capricious 
humonrſome. In this ſenſe it 3 to be uſed 1 in many other 
old plays, STEEVENS. | 
The word ſcorbutico {as an idgenious friend obſerves to a0 is 
uf ed in the ſame manner in MO; to pale: a n ill-tempered 
man, MALONE. 


br. Farmer obſerves, chat Sir Tho. Elyott i in bis Caſtell of Hell, 
157, ſpeaking. of different complexions has the following remark: 
„ Where cold with moiſture 8 tat body 1 called fieun- 
ac.“ STEEVENS. * * : 
as two dry toafls 5 J- | Which cannot meet but the pate 

one another. JOHNSON. .. 
7 a —gond-year! ] Mrs. Quickly's blaoder for goujere, 1, & 
morbus Callicus. 65 Vol V. p. 5270 7. uv. 
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O, by my faith; 


ancient ſwaggerer comes not in my doors. 
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rolk better. inffa. in ths hold. 2 8 Tu 1 


friends with thee, Jack: thou art going to the 
wars ; and whether I ſhall ever lee thee is, 9 
no, there 18 nobody cares. ; 


by 


Re-enter Drawer. 7 


Draw. Sir, ancient Piſtol's* below, and would 


ſpeak with you. 


Dor. Hang him, fwaggerioy raſcal ! let him not 


come hither : it is the foul- mouth dſt N in Eng- 85 


land. 
Hosr. If 15 ſwagger, let IE not come + have 


1 muſt live amongſt u my neigh- 
bours ; Ill no ſwaggerers : J am in good name and 
fame with the very belt : — Shut the door; — there 
comes no ſwaggerers here: I have not lived all this 
while, to have ſwaggering nowW:— ſhut che door, 1 


pray you. 


Fal. Doſt thou hear, hoſteſs? 
Hosr. Pray you, pacify yourlelE, bar John; there | 
comes no ſwaggerers here, * 8 
Fa L. Doſt thou hear? it is mine ancient. | 
Hosr. Tilly-fally, * ſir John, never tell me; your 
1 was 
before maſter * ilick, the pus the oe day; 


5 N be lame as enſign Pifot. Tull | 


Was bein. eto Lovtepaut, and Piſtol enſign, or ancient, 
Jounsone | 


— . comes no feaggerers lere. 14 ſwaggerer was a roaring, 
bullying, bluſtering. fighting fellow. 80, in Greene's Tu Quoque, 
« comedy, by Cooke, 1614: „I will game with, a gamſter, drinke 
vith a drunkard, be ciuill with a citizen, fight vin a  Jwaggerer, 
and drabb with a whoore maſter,” RiTSON. | | 

' Tilh-fall, } See Vol. V. p: ub. 1. 4 * Mazons. 


Vol. . „ G 


maſter Dumb, our miniſter, was by then; — Ii he 


Captain Hazard, the cheater. 


tze Inn 


law, or the art of winning money by falſe dyce. Thoſe that pradlice 
his ſtudy call themſelves cheaters, the dyce cheators, and the money 
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and, as he faid'to me, — it was no longer ago than 
Wedneſday laſt, — Neighbour Quickly, ſays he; — 


bour Quickly, ſays he, receive thoſe that are civil; | 
for, ſaith he, you are in an ill name; — now he ſaid 
ſo, I can tell whereupon; for, ſays he, you are an 
honeſt woman, and well thought on; therefore take heed 
' what gueſts you recerve: Receive, ſays he, no ſwas- 
gering companions. - There comes none here ; — 
you would bleſs you to o hear what he laid: — no Th | 
no {waggerers. a 


Far. He" no Melee hoſteſs; a tame cheater? 


a4 tame cheater. ] Ban ind cheater were, in Shak. 
Ws s age, ſynonymous terms. Ben Jonſon has an epigram | on 


A tame cheater, however, as Mr. Whalley obſerves to me, appears 
to be a cant phraſe, | So, in Beaumont and Fletcher' 8 Fair Maid o 


„ and will % än into the net, 
WL By this decoy-duck, this tame cheater, | 
Greene, in his Mihil Mumchance, has the following paſſage: 
4 They call their art by a new-found name, as cheating, themſelves 
cheators, and the dice cheters, borrowing the term from among our 
lawyers, with whom all ſuch caſuals as fall to the lord at the 
holding of his leets, as waifes, ſtraies, and ſuch like, be called 
_ Cchetes, and are accuſtomably ſaid to be eſcheted to the lord's uſe,” 
So, likewiſe in Lord Coke's charge at Norwich, 1607 : „But if | 
you will be content to let the eſcheator alone, and not looke into his 
actions, he will be contented by deceiving you to change his 
name, taking unto himſelfe the two laft ſyllables only, with the 
es left out, and ſo turn cheater. '' Hence perhaps the derivation of 
the verb — to cheat, which I do not recolle& to have met with 
among our moſt ancient writers. In The Bell-man of London, by 
T. Decker, 5th edit. 1640, the ſame derivation of the word is 
given: Of all which lawes, the higheſt in place, is the cheating 


which they purchaſe cheate; borrowing the terme from our common 
lawyers, with whom all ſuch caſuals as fall to the lord at the 
holding of his lectes, as waifes, A and ch Like, are 1 to 
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you may ſtroke him as gently as a puppy 
—pbound: he will not ſwagger with a Barbary 
den, if her feathers turn back in any ſhow or 1 re- 
Glance. — Call him up, drawer. 


Hosrt. Cheater, call you him? I will bar no ho- 
neſt man my houſe, nor no cheater: * BatI do not 
love ſwaggering; by my troth, I am the worſe, when 


one ſays — ſwagger: feel, maſters, how I thake ; 


look you, I warrant you. 
Dol. So you do, hoſteſs. Wy 
Hosr. Do 1? yea, in yery truth, do 1, an 'twere 5 


n aſpen leaf: I cannot abide ſwaggerers. 


Enter PisroL, BARDOLPH, and Page. 


pisr. Save you, fr John ! : FOE I 2 5 
Tal. Welcome ancient Piſtol. Here, Piſtol, I 


charge you with a cup of ſack: do 2255 e 
upon mine hoſtels. _ / 


Pisr. I will diſcharge upon her, fir John, with 
two bullets. 


Fal. She is piſtol-proof, fir; you ſhall bardly 


offend her. 


Hosr. 5 u Wink no proofs, nor no bul- 


be liste to the lordes aſe, and are called crates. This account 
of the word is likewiſe given in 4 Man iſeſ Detection of Dice- play, 
printed by Vele, in the reign of Henry VIII. STEEVENS. | 


' I will bar no honeſt man my houſe, nor no cheater: ] The humour 
of this conſiſts in the woman's miſtaking the title of cheater, (which 
our anceſtors gave to him whom we now, with better manners, 
call a gameſter,\) for that officer of the exchequer called an eſcheator, 
vell known to the common people of that time; and named, either 
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| 1 am meat for your maſter. 
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lets: I'll drink no more than will do me good, for 
no man's pleaſure, I.“ 


Pisr. Then to you, miſtreſs Dorothy I will 
charge you. 

Dor. Charge me? I ſcorn you, ſcurvy compa. 
nion. What! you poor, baſe, raſcally, cheating, 
lack-linen mate! Away, you mouldy rogue, Way: 


Pisr. IJ know you, miſtreſs Dorothy. 
Dor. Away, you cut-purle raſcal! you filthy 
bung,“ away ! by this wine, FH truſt my knife in 
your mould chaps, an you play the ſaucy cuttle 

with me.“ 8 TOR bottle-ale raſcal! you balket. 


. drink no more — - for no man's 3 I.] This ſhould 
not be printed as a broken ſentence. The duplication of the 
pronoun was very common : in The London Prodigal we have, | 
II ſcorn ſervice, I. — «+ I am an aſs, I, ſays the ſtage - keeper in 

the induction to Bartholomew Fair; 8 Kendal thus tranſlates a 
well known epigram of Martial: „ | 

I love thee not, Sabidius, 
I cannot tell thee why: 
„ can ſaie naught but this alone, | 
„ I do not love thee, I." | 

In Kendall's Collection there are many cranſlations from Claudian, 
Auſonius, the Anthologia, &c, FARMER, 

S0, in King Rickard III. AR III. ſc. ii: 8 

1 do not like theſe ſpans councils, 1 | STEVENS, ö 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet: | 

« vill not budge, for no man's pleaſure. 875 
Ain, in King Edward II. by Marlowe, 1598: Red 
U I am none of thoſe common peaſants, I. 3 
The French ſtill uſe this obs — Je ſuis Parifien, moi. 
MALONF, 
i > —— filthy bog. } 1 the cant of thievery, to nip a bung v3 
to cut a purſe; and among an explanation of many of theſe terms 
in Martin Mark-all's Apologie to the Bell-man of London, 1610, it is 
. that e is now uſed for a pocket, heretofore for a purſe.” 

ES SxEEVIIs. 
e you play the ſaucy cuttle with me.] It appears from 
| Greene” Ss Art of Congealcnng; that enitle and er boung were be 


Sa | 
/ | 
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| hilt ſtale juggler, you! | — Since when, I pray you, 
fie? — What, with two pon. on your monlder? 

much!“ 2 
PIs T. I will de your ruff for this. 


Far. No more, Piſtol; * I would not have you 
go off here: Ante yourſelf of our company, 


Pinlol. 
Hos r. No, good captain Piſtol ; not REIT ſyeet 


captain. 
Dor. Captain] thou abominable dame d cheater,? 


* 
N * - 
2 


cant terms for the knife uſed by the e of that age to cut the 
bottoms of purſes, which were then worn. hanging at the girdle, 
Or the alluſion may be to the foul language thrown out by Piſtol, 
which ſhe means to ev and with ſuch filth as the cuttle-fiſh ejeds. 
25 STEEVENS, 


—.— with two points — 1 As a mark of his commiſſion. 

| Jounsox, ; 
N muck ! ] Muck was a common expreſſion of diſdain at ' 
that time, of the ſame ſenſe with that more modern one, M arry 


come up, The Oxford editor, not apprehending this, alters it to. 
march, WARBURTON. : 


Ba Warburton. is right. Muck! 7 Is uſed thus in Ben Jouſon's 
'olpone : 
* But you ſhall eat it. Muck!“ 
Again, in Every Man in his Humour: 
Much, wench! or much, fon! ” 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour: SY | N 
10 charge me bring my grain unto the 8 
Ay, muck! when I have neither barn nor garner. 
STEEVE NS. 


N more, Piget; ke. 5 This 3 is from the oldeſt edition of 1600. 
Pore, 
5 Captain ? the abominable damn d cheater, &e. ] Piſtol's cha- 
nder ſeems to have been a common one on the ge in the time 
of Shakſpeare. In 4 Woman's a Weathercock, by N. Field, 1612, 
here is a perſonage of the ſame ſtamp, who is thus deſcribed: 

Thou unſpeakable raſcal, thou a ſoldier ! | 
That with thy flops and cat-a- mountain face, 
1 8 Thy blather chaps, and thy robuſtious words, 


' 1 * 
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art thon not 1 to be call 4 pl 7 If Cap. 
tains were of my mind, they would truncheon you 
cout, for taking their names upon .you before you 
have earn'd them. You a captain, you ſlave ! for 
what? for tearing a poor whore's ruff in a bawdy. 

houſe? — He a captain! Hang him, rogue! He lives 
upon mouldy ſtew'd prunes, and dried cakes.“ A 
captain! theſe villains will make the word captain 
as odious as the word 8 . ichn! WAS an ex- 


6 Fright'f the poor kan; and terribly doſt exact 

% A weekly ſubſidy, twelve pence a piece, | 

© Whereon thou liveſt; and on my conſcience, , 

10 Thou ſnap. behdes with cheats and cut-purſes. 
ite 


5 H. nnen upon mouldy Rew'd prunes, and dried cakes, ) That is, 
he lives on the refuſe proviſions of bawdy houſes and paſtry-cooks 
ſhops. Stew'd prunes, when mouldy, were perhaps formerly fold 
at a cheap rate, as ftale pies and cakes are at preſent. The alluſion 
to ſtew's prunes, and all that is neceſſary to be known on that ſub. , 
jeR, has been already explained in the firſt part of this e 
Play, Vol. XIL p. 342, n. 8. STEEVENS. | 


—— as 0dious as the word occupy; ] So, Ben 8 in his 
| in : © Many, out of their own obſcene apprehenſions, refuſe 

proper and fit words; as, occupy, nature, &c. 
| ' SrBEVENS 


This word is uſed with different fenſes in the following jelt, 
from Wits, Fits, and Fancies 1614: „One threw flones at an yll- 
fauor'd old womans Owle, and the olde woman ſaid: Faith (fir | 
knaue) you are well occupy'd, to throw ſtones at my poore Ovle, 
that doth you no harme. Yea marie ( anſwered the wag) ſo would 
you be better occupy'd too (I wifſe) if you were young Sh 
and had a better face. RIiTSON. 


Occupant ſeems to have been formerly a term for a woman of 
the town, as occupier was for a wencher. $0, in Marſton s Salirts, 
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He with his occupant . 

« Are cling'd ſo cloſe, like dew-worms in the more, 
© That he'll not flir.“ | | 
Again, in a ſong by Sir T. Overbarys 1616 : 
"0 Here's water to quench maiden's fires, | 

« Here's ſpirits for old occupiers, MALONE. 
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cellent good word Ry it was ill ſorted: there- 
ſore captains had need look to it. | 
BARD. Pray thee, go down, good ancient. 

Fal. Hark thee hither, miſtreſs Doll. 

Pisr. Not I: I tell thee what, corporal Bar- 
dolph; — I could tear her: — Il. be reveng'd on 


her. 
PACE. Pray thee, go down. 


Pisr. I'Il fee her damn'd firſt; — to Plato's dam- 
ned lake, to the infernal deed, wich Erebas and 
tortures vile alſo." Hold hook and line, 4 uy * 


Again, in Promes and. Cafmides, bl. HL; 1578: ©  Miftrefſe, you 
| muſt ſhut up your ſhop, and leave Fur: enen. This is laid 
LOxz. to a bawd, HENDFRSON, © 


at is, 6 I'll ſee her damn'd irt; — to Pluto's damned lake, to the infernal | 
cooks deep, with Erebus and tortures vile alſo. | Theſe words, I believe, 
fold were intended to allude to the following paſſage in an old play 
uſion called The Battle of. Alcazar, 1594, from which Piſtol afterwards | 
| ſubs quotes 2 line (ſee p. 92, n. 7.): 


orical You daſtards of the night and Erebus 3 
Fiends, fairies, hags, that fight in beds of ſteel, 

n his | Range through this army with your iron whips; Fa "Tag 
refuſe Deſcend and take to thy tormenting hell 

” | % The mangled body of that traitor king, — 
VENS, Then let the earth diſcover to his ghoſt. 

jel, „% Such tortures as uſurpers feel below. — 

yll. Damn'd let him be, damn'd and condemn'd to bear 

(fir « All torments, tortures, PR: and plagues of hell. 
wle, | MALONE. 


'ould 7 Hold 141 and line, Theſe words are introduced in ridicule 
aine, dy Ben Jonſon in The Caſe is aller d, 1609. Of abſurd and fuſtian 
| paſſages from many plays, in which Shakſpeare had been a per- 
n of former, I have always ſuppoſed no ſmall part of Piſtol's character 
lirts, to be compoſed: and the pieces themſelves being now irretrievably 
loft, the humour of his allufions is not a little obſcured, 
STEEVENS, 


3 


ie, In u Tuſſr's EHeſbandn. bl. 1 1360. it is id 

2 „At noone if it bloweth, at ni ight if it ſhine, | 

6 Out e Hew Makeſhift, with hook and with line, 
| HENDERSON. 5 
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Down! down, dogs! down faitors !* Have we ng 
Hiren here?“ 5 


Þ® Down? down, dogs! down faitors!] A burleſque on a play 
already quoted; The Battle of Alcazar : — e 
„% Ye proud malicious dogs of Italy, 3 
« Strike on, ſtrike down, this body to the earth. 
2 FVV V 
_ Faitours, ſays Minſheu's Didlionay, is a corruption of the French 
word faiſeurs, i. e. faftores, doers; and it is uſed in the flatute 
7 Rich. II. c. 5. for evil doers, or rather for idle livers; from the 
French, faitard, which in Cotgrave's Di&ionary fignifies flothful, 
aun, Ke; rtr %%% th Sor 
—— down faitors! ] i. e. traitors, raſcals. So, Spenſer: 
Vento new woes, unweeting, was I cat _ 
f __« By this falſe faitour. 5 | | 
The word often occurs in The Cheſter Myſteries. STrrvens, 
9 —— Have we not Hiren here? ]. In an old comedy, 1608, 
called Law Tricks ; or, Who would have thought it? the ſame quota. 
tion is likewiſe introduced, and on a fimilar occaſion. The Prince 
 Polymetes fays : OTE 3 FF 
„% What ominous news can Polymetes daunt? 
„% Have we not Hiren here?" 55 
Again, in Maſfinger's OId Law: ep even 3 
„ Cloun. No dancing for me, we have Siren here, 
„ Cook. Syren ! twas Hiren the fair Greek, man. 
Again, in Decker's Satiromaſtix : ERS 5 
„ therefore whilſt we have Hiren here, ſpeak my little diſh. 
waſhers, 8 5 . 5 5 
Again, in Love's Miſtreſs, a maſque by T. Heywood, 1636: 
« —— fay ſhe is a foul beaſt in your eyes, yet ſhe is my Hyren,” 
Mr. Tollet obſerves, that in Adams's Spiritual Navigator, &t. 
1615, there is the following paſſage : «+ There be firens in the ſea. 
of the world. Syrens? Hirens, as they are now called. What a 
number of theſe ſirens, Hirens, cockatrices, courteghians, — in plain 
Engliſh, harlots, — ſwimme amovgſt us? Piſtol may therefore 
mean, — Have we not a ftrumpet here? and why am I thus uſed 
by her? STEEVENS. Fa US, 5 3 
From The Merie conceited 7s of George. Pele, Gentleman, ſoneint 
Student in Oxford, quarto, 1657, it appears, that Peele was tle 
author of a play called The Turkiſh Mahomet, and Hyren the Fair 
reel, which is now loft. One of theſe +eſts, or rather ſtories, i 
entitled, How George read a Play-book to a Gentleman. . Them 
was a gentleman (ſays the tale) whom God had endued with good 
living, to maintain his ſmall wit, — one that took great delight 10 
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HosT. Good captain Peeſel, be quiet; it is very late, 
faith: 1 beſeek you now, aggravate your choler. 
pisr. Theſe be good humours, indeed; Shall 
: packhorles, e e 
And hollow pamper'd jades of Afia,* 


have the firſt hearing of any work that George had done, himſelf 
| being a Writer. — This ſelf-conceited brock had George invited to 
ball a ſcore ſheets of paper; whoſe Chriſtianly pen had writ Finis 
| to the famous play of The Turkiſh Mahomet and Hyren the Fair 
Crik; — in Italian calledta curtezan; in Spaine, a margarite; in 
French, un curtain; in Engliſh, among the barbarous, a whore; 
among the gentles, their uſual aſſociates, a punk, — This fantaſtick, 
whoſe brain was made of nought but cork and ſpunge, came to 
the cold lodging of Monſieur Peel. — George bids him welcome; — 
told him he would gladly have his opinion of kis book. — He wil- 
lingly condeſcended, and George begins to read, and between 
every ſcene he would make pauſes, and demand his opinion how he 

liked the carriage of it, ke | 72 ke 
Have we not Hiren hert? was, without doubt, a quotation from 
this play of Peele's, and, from the explanation of the word Hiren 
above given, is put with peculiar propriety on the preſent occaſion 
into the mouth of Piſtol, In Faſtward Hoe, a comedy by Jonſon, 
Chapman, and Marſton, 1605, Quickſilver, comes in drunk, and 
repeats this and many other verſes, from dramatick performances 
V Reb, FI IE e V 

% Holla, ye pamper'd jades of Afia!” ¶ Tamburlaine.] 

« Haſt thou not Hiren here?]! OE: ELD 
ERS | Probably The Turkiſh Makhomet. ] 


I 003, 
juota. 
Prince 


diſh. 


: 


ren," „Who cries on murther? lady, was it you; | 

oe, wy IA Parody on The Spaniſh Tragedy. 

ie ſea. All theſe lines are printed as quotations, in Italicks. In John 

hat 2 Day's Law Tricks, quoted by Mr. Steevens in the preceding note, 

plain the Prince Polymetes, when he ſays, Have we not Hiren here? 

efore | Aludes to a lady then preſent, whom he imagines to be a harlot.“ 
| A IT F e * . "MALONE, 


uſed . 9 5 4 | 
5 —— hollow pamper'd jades of Afia, &c.] Theſe lines are in 
tim! part a quotation out of an old abſurd fuſtian play, entitled, Tame | 
s the | burlaine's Congueſts; or, The Scythian Shepherds, 1590, | by C. Mar- 
Fair ZZ Gs. | 5 
es, Is \ Theſe lines are addreſſed by Tamburlaine to the captive princes 


here vho draw his chariot : I - wo 
good | * Holla, you pamper'd jades of Aſia, r- 
it 10 ** What: can you draw but twenty miles a day?“ 
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Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 
Compare with Cæſars, and with Cannibaly, 3 
And Trojan Greeks? nay, rather damn them vit. 
King Cerberus; and let the welkin roar, 4 
Shall we fall foul for toys? 


» -- 


The ſame paflage is burleſqued by Beaumont and Fletcher it 
The Coxcomb. Young, however, bas borrowed the idea for the 
uſe of his Bufiris: V Fe | | 
> Have we not ſeen him ſhake his filver reins 
© O'er harneſs'd monarchs, to his chariot yok'd?” 

I was ſurpriſed to find a fimile, much and juſlly celebrated by 
the admirers of Spenſer's Fairy Queen, inferted almoſt word for 
word in the ſecond part of this tragedy. The earlieſt edition of 
thoſe books of The Fairy Queen, in one of which it is to be found 
was publiſhed in 1590, and Tamburlaine had been repreſented in or 
before the year 1588, as appears from the preface to Perimedes the 
. Blackſmith, by Robert Greene. The firſt copy, however, that ! 
have met with, is in 1590, and the next in 1593. In the yer 
1590 both parts of it were entered on the books of the Stationen 
Company: %%%ͤ%ðꝰ7d i Ln 
| „ Like to an almond - tree ymounted high 

On top of green Selinis, all alone, | 
With bloſſoms brave bedecked daintily, _ 
© Whoſe tender locks do tremble every one 


% At every little breath that under heaven is blown, 5 

5 | 33 Spenſer, 
© Like to an almond-tree ymounted high 88 
«cc : 


Upon the lofty and celeſtial mount 

© Of ever-green Selinis, quaintly deck'd | 
„% With bloom more bright than Erycina's brows; 

«« Whoſe tender bloſſoms tremble every one 
„At every little breath from heaven is blown. 
| e! | Tanburlaint. 
| F 3 STEEVENS, 
3 —— Cannibals,] Cannibal is uſed by a blunder for Hannibal. 
This was afterwards copied by Congreve's Bluff and Wittol. Bluff 
is a character apparently taken from this of ancient Piſtol. 7 
| ; RO * OHN SON. 
Perhaps the character of a bully on the Engliſh ſtage might have 
been originally taken from Piſtol; but Congreve ſeems to have 
copied his Nol Bluff more immediately from Jonſon's Captain | 
Bobadil. STEEVENS. | %% pros 7 1 
#4.—— and let the welkin roar. ] Part of the words of an 0l 


» 


5 
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Hosr. By my troth, captain, Too are very bit- 
ter words. 
BARD. Be gone, good ancient: this will grow to 


1 brawl anon. 

pls r. Die men, like dogs; give crouns s like pins; 
Have we not Hiren here? 
Hosr. O' my word, captain, eien none ſuch 
here. What the good- year! do you think, I would 
deny her? for God's fake, be quiet. | 


ted by 

rd for | | 
lon of baliad intitled, What the father gathered with ne role, the Jon doth 
found caller with the forte: . | | 
in or « Let the wel lin roare, | 

des the MP « Ile never give ore, &,. | 

that [ Again, in another ancient fong called, The Man in * Moon 
e year drinks Claret : 

ionen % Drink wine till the welkis rOares, 8 

And cry out a p — of your ſcores.” STEEVENS. 

So, in Eaſtward Hoe, 166052. turn ſwaggering gallant, and 
lit tie wel lis roar, and Erebus alſo. MALONE. 


| 5 Die men, like dogs; ] This expreſſion I find in  Ram-dlley, or 
1.55 Merry Tricks, 1611: 
yenſer _ -« Your lieutenant's an aſs. Ye 1 

5 Ho an aſs? Die men like dogs?” STEVENS. 


b — — Have we not Hiren here? | BT 
Hoſt. 0' my word, captain, there's none fack here, ] i. e. ſhall 
I fear, that have this truſty and invincible ſword by my fide? For, 
as King Arthur's ſwords were called Caliburne and Ron; as Ed- 
| ward the Coufeſſor's, Curtana, as Charlemagne's, Joyeuſe Or- 
rlain, lando's Durindana; Rinaldo's Fuſberta; and Rogero's, Baliſarda; 


-VENS, ſo Piſtol, in imitation of theſe heroes, calls his ſword Hiren. 


rnibal, have been told, Amadis the Gaul had a ſword of this name. 


Bluff Hirir is to ſtrike, and from hence it ſeems probable that Hiren may 


be derived; and ſo ſignify a [waſhing, cutting ſword. — But what. 
NSON, | wonderful humour is there in the good hoſteſs ſo innocently 
| have miſtaking Piſtol's drift, fancying that he meant to fight for a whore 
have in the houſe, and therefore telling him. O' my word, captain, 
ptain (eres none ſuck here; what the Lakes do you think, 1 would deny | 
ier? THEOBALD, | 


n old As it appears from a her note, that Hiren was ſometimes 2 
cant term for a miſtreſs or harlot, Piftol may be ſuppoſed to give 


"AY 


Come, give's ſome fack. 


1 89755 of rb chat he . calls It — Joretican, 


meaning here from what they did in a former paſlage. He is fil, 


ravit. M. Weftmonafterienſis, p. 98. BOWLE. 


on a line in an old play called The Battel of Alcazar, Kc. printed 


g Aud again: 


which is undoubtedly the true reading; but perhaps it was intended 
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PIs r. Then, feed, and be fat, my fir Calo 


CL nn me tormenta, „eee me contenta,* 


it on this PERO Pn as an alan name, to his ſword, in the ſame 


STEEVENS, | 
I. fee no around for. fegen chat che words bear a different 


1 Ty merely Wenn the ſame play he had quoted before. 

| MMXALOxk. 
. we not Hiren here? I know not whence Shakſpeare 
derived this alluſion to Arthur's lance, *<© AccinQus etiam Cali. 
burno gladio optimo, lancea nomine. IRON, dexteram ſuam deco- 


Geoffery or Monmouth, p. 65, reads a inſtead of Iron. 
STEEVENS, 
—— feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis: ]. This is 2 burleſque 


in 1594, in which Muley Mahomet enters to his wife with lion's 
fleſh on his ſword: 

„Feed then, and faint. not, my faire Calypolis" 
Aud again, in the ſame play: © 

„Hold thee ven. ah r no more. 


« Feed and be fat that we may 1 meet the foe, 
40 With ſtrength and terrour to revenge our wrong.“ 
This line is quoted in ſeveral of the old plays; and Decker 
in his Satiromaſlix, 1602, has introduced Shakſpeare's burleſque } 
of it: 
„Feed and be fat, my fair Calipolis ſtir not 7 beauteous 
wriggle-tails. srexvens. : | 
It is likewiſe quoted by Marſton, in bis What you will, 1607, 
as it ſtands in Shakſpeare. MALONE. . 
9 Si fortuna me tormenta, ſperato me me] Sir Thomas Haumer 
reads: 8 
Si fortuna me tormenta, il ſperare me contents. — 


that Piſtol ſhould corrupt it. JOHNSON. 

Piftol is only a copy of Haunibal Gonſaga, who et on 

_ yielding himſelf a priſoner, as you may read in an old collection 
of Tales, called Wits, Fits, and Fancies: | | 
„Si fortuna me tormenta, 

„Il ſperanza me contenta. 


18:7 


ſame 


VENS, \ 


ferent 


ny 


re, 
LONE, 


peare 
Calie 
deco. 


VENS, 


eſque 
rinted 
lion's 


ecker 
eſque 
teous 
1607, 


iumer 


ended 


Je on 
ection 


en , 9 


Fear we broadſides? no, let the fiend give fire: 
Give me ſome ſack; ; — and, ſweetheart, lie thou 
"A there. [ Laying down this word. 


Come we to full points here; * and are et cetera's 


nothing? 
Fa. Piſtol, 1 would be quiet. 


pisr. Sweet knight, I kiſs thy neif: 9 | What! we 


have ſeen the ſeven ſtar s. 


Dol. Thruſt him down ſtairs ; ©. cannot endure 
ſuch a fuſtian raſcal, 


Pis7, Thruſt him down flairs! know we not 


Halen nags? 


And Sir Richard Hawkins, in bis Voyage to the Soutk- Sea, 1593, 


throws out the . singlürg diſtich on the loſs of bis piunace. 


Cone we to full points here ; ke. ] That is, ſhall 8 flop here, | 


ſhall! we have no further entertainment? Jokxsox. 
9 Sweet knight, I kiſs thy neif; [ i. e. kiſs thy fiſt. Mr. Pope 


will have it, that neif here is from nativa; i. e. a woman flave 


that is born in one's houſe; and that Piſtol would kiſs Falſtaff's 
dowellic miſtreſs, Doll Tear-ſheet. TarroBALD. | 


Nef, neif, and naif, are certainly fla ao for. a woman- 3 
$0, in Thoroton's Antiquities of Nottinghamſhire : „ Every naif or 


ſhe-villain, that took a huſband. or committed fornication, paid : 


narch /t for redemption of her blood 5s. and 4d. 
Again, in Stanyhurft's Virgil, 1582: | 
Me FAMULAM famulogue Heleno tranſmiſit habendam. i 
„% Me his nyefe to his fervaunt Helenus tall ! be- 
troathed. 


But I believe neif is uſed by Shakſpeare for fit. It is flill em- | 
ployed in that ſenſe in the northern TROL, and "by Ben Jonſon 
in his Poeta fler: 5 


« Reach me thy nei 
again, in The Witch of Edmonton, by Rowley, Ke, 1658: 
Om, ſweet ningle, thy neif ance again. » STEEVENS. 
30, l in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: „ Give me thy nelf, Mon- 
ſieur Muſtard- Seed.“ MALONE. 
— a N * is, common hackuies. 52 
Jouxsox. 


1 
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Far. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a he 
groat ſhilling : * nay, if he, do nothing but. ſpeak 
e he ſhall be nothing here. 

BaARD. Come, get you down ſtairs. 3 

PisT. What! ſhall we have incifion ? ſhall we 

imbrue ? [| Snatching uf his ſworg 

Then death rock me alleep,* abridge my doleful 
r ä 

Why then, far grievous, gbaſily, gaping wounds 

Untwine the hiſters three ! Come, 8 I ay! 


{ 


— 


— ile s " thove. -groat ſhilling: ] This 8 occurs in 
Ping Man in his Humour: —— made it run as [mooth off the 
tongue as a ſhove-groat ſhilling. "' 

Again, in Humour's Ordinary, by Samuel Rowlands. Satire iv: 
«© At ſhove-groat, venter-point, or croſſe and pile. 
4 ſuppoſe it to have been a piece of poliſhed metal made uſe of 
in the play of ſhovel- board. See Vol. V. p. 22) n. 4. | 
/ Srxkvxxs. 


Slide. thrift, or e is one of the men prohibited by 


| Natute 33 Henry VIII. c. 9. BLACKSTONE. 


* Then death rock me aſlecp,] This is a Ratet of an ancient 
ſong ſuppoſed to bave been written by Anne 2288 | 
«« O death rock me on ſlepe, 
Bring me on quiet reſt,” he: 7. 
For the entire ſong, ſee Sir John Hawkins's wel 2 of 
Muſick, Vol: III. p. 31. STEEVENS. 


In Arnold Coſbie's Ultimum Vale to the vaine World, an Elegie 


Written by himſelfe in the Marſhalſea, after his condemnation for 


murthering Lord Brooke, 4to. 1591, are theſe lines: 

5 «© O death, rock me aſleepe! Father of heaven, 

« That haſt ſole power to pardon ſinnes of men, 

66 Forgive the faults and follies of my youth. Ret, 


s Come, Atropos, I ſay! Perhaps Piftol alludes to a poem 


e in 4 Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Inuentions, &c. 4to. 1578. 
e The Louer complayneth of his Ladie 5 e to the tune 
of I lothe that I did loue: 
| «© I hate this lothſome life, 
0 Atropos draw nie, | 
„% Untwiſt ye thred of mortal Arife, | 
+ Send death, and let mee die. STEEVENS. 


— 
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Hosr. Here's goodly ſtuff toward! 


ve. A ru 
Fal. Give me my rapier, boy. 


Dol. I pray thee, Jack, I pray thee, do not draw. 
Far. Get you down ſtairs. „„ ry aeeels 
5 [ Drawing, and driving Pisro! out. 
Hosr. Here's a goodly tumult! I'll forſwear 
keeping houſe, afore I'll be in theſe tirrits and 


fights. So; murder, I warrant now. — Alas, 


ds alas! put up your naked weapons, put up your 
„naked weapons. | Exeunt PisTOL and BARDOLPH. 


Dol. I pray thee, Jack, be quiet; the raſcal is 
gone. Ah, you whorſon little valiant villain, you. 


7 Hosr. Are you not hurt i'the groin?* methought,. 
Hue ne made a ſhrewd thruſt at your belly. 
iv: = g e TS ET. 


Re- enter BARDOLPH.. 


iſe of 
Fa Fal. Have you turn'd him out of doors? 
J 


BakD. Yes, fir. The raſcal's drunk: you have 
hurt him, ſir, in the ſhoulder. . 
Fal. A raſcal! to brave me! 
Dor. Ah, you ſweet little rogue, you! Alas, 


acient 


n. of poor ape, how thou ſweat'ſt? Come, let me wipe 
legte thy lace ; — come on, you whoreſon chops : — Ah, 
n for rogue! Yfaith, I love thee. Thou art as valorous 


as Hector of Troy, worth five of Agamemnon, and 


Eb. 
poem 
1578. 
tune 


—— Come, Atropos, ] It has been ſuggeſted that this is a name 
which Piſtol gives to his {word ; but ſurely he means nothing more 
than to call on one of the filers three to aid him in the fray, 

To pg ot JJC... 

ie you not kurt i'the groin? ] Falſtaff had promiſed 
Mrs, Quickly, who, on this occaſion, appears to have 
widow Wadman's ſolicitudes about her. STEEVENS. | 


to marry 


had the 
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ten times better chai the nine worthies : I Ah, vil 


lain!“ and 
"FL A raſcally fave! 1 will wy the ro by 
gue in | 
blanket. 

Dor. Do, if con dareſt for thy at; if thoy Ent, 
doſt, III canvas thee between a pair of ſheets, * | | 
| Enter Muſick, 4 
deat 

Pack. The muſick. | is come, 8 
res Doll. A 3 1 flave! the rogue 1255 
fled from me like quickſilver. 
Dor. I'faith, and thou fol lowꝰdſt kim like a . 
church. Thou whoreſon little tidy Bartholomey . Aub 
boar-pig,? when wilt thou leave lighting oda) Jobuſ 
| Thi 
| A the b 
— + a Thus the folio: the quarto reads — gyil. in Ne 
lain; which may be right. -She may mean Piſtol. Wem 
Since this note was written, I have obſerved that à is frequently * 
printed in the quarto copies for ah: the reading of the folio i is Far, 
therefore certaiuly right, - MALONE. | Pe 41 
 _— [I'll canvas thee between a pair of ſheets. 1 This phraſe Tie 
occurs in the lach Mery Jeſte of the Widow Edyth, 1573; ae 
„ Hore, hore, by coks blood euen here, Mann! 
«© Sayd Cotes; and it were not for ſhame, prope 
& I ſhould canvas thee, and make thee lame. lo cal 
| V 1 © STEEVENS, 7 
Doll's meaning here is ſufffeiently clear. There is however an 0 
alluſion which might eaſily eſcape notice, to the material of uhich 80 
coarſe ſheets were formerly made. So, in the MS. Account. book on 
ou 


of Mr. Philip Henſlow, which has been already quoted: ) Maye, 
$296: Lent goody Nalle upon 4 payre of canvas ſheates, for vs 
MalLoxk. 

8 ul.. tidy Bartholomew N For tidy. Sir Thomas | 
Hanmer read tiny; but they are both words of endearment, and 
equally proper. Bartholomew boar-pig. is a little pig made of palt, 


ſold at Bartholomew er given to children for a fairing. 
Jousson. 


old body for WEAVER * F 


{ 


* 


lite 4 wk 6 
Far. Peace good Doll! do not ſp eak like a 
death 8 head; do not bid me remember mine : end. | 


i 
\ 


1 ſenſes, I believe, it is uſed in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584 : 
rogue I myſelf have given good, tidie lambs.” STEEVENS. 

| From Ben Jonſon's play of Bartholomew Fair, we learn, that it 
ik was the cuſtom formerly to have booths in Bartholomew Fair, in 
Ke 4 which pigs were dreffed and ſold, and to thefe it is probable. the 
me zlluſion is here, and not to the Pigs of Jabs, mentioned by Dr. 


days, Johnſon, | 


the beginning of the preſent century, if not later. It is mentioned 
= 6 Vil. 


Juently 
olio is 
2 i 8 


phraſe 
proper and peculiar ſpeache to ſay, the Mering of an ague, than 


| than fulſome.” REP. 
Again, in Gawin Douglas's tranſlation of the 5th Eneid: 


75 And als mony ſwine and tydy qwyis.” STEEVENS, 


t-book 
7 Maye, 
or vs. 
{ALONE, 
Thomas 
nt, and 
f palte, 
ring. 

JUNSON, 


EEVENS, 


about 1630 : 

% Now London s chief on ſaddle new | 

© Rides into fair of Bartholmew; . 

« He twirls his chain, and looking big 

« As if to fright. the head of pig, 

& That gaping | lies ou greaſy ſtall, | 
% Till female with great belly call, a "Ke; nigra. 


 ——like a death's head; ] It appears from the following paſ- 


Vor. XIII. 8 H 
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Enter behind, Pr back Haves and ; Porns, diſeviſed | 


Tidy wink. two o fgnifications, Hoey and neat. 10 be Grft of theſe | 


The practice of 1066 70 pigs at Lone Fair ci until 
iu Ned Ward's London Spy, 1697. When about the year 1708 ſome | 
attempts were made to limit the duration of the Fair to three days, 


: poem was publiſhed entitled The Pigs Petition again Bartholomew 
| Fair, &c,_ See Dodlley:s e old Plays, 1780, Vol. ME" 7 


Tidy, 1 apprebend, means only fat, and in that ſenfe it was 
certainly ſometimes. uſed. See an old en of Galateo of 
| Manners and Behaviour, bl. 1. 1578, Pe 77: ——and it is more 


to call it the colde; and Joſh that is tidie, t0- terme. it rather. fat | 


See alſo D' Avenant's burleſque Verſes on a long Fecefion, written! | 


lige in Marſlon's Dutch Cour les, 1605, that it was the cuſtom 


and jeiniog 0 nights, and begin ro patch up thine 155 
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Dol. Sitrab, What humour! is che prince of? 


Fal. A good ſhallow young fellow: he would 
have made a good pantler, he would have chip 
bread well. 


Dor. They ſay, Poins ie a ae wit. 


Fal. He a good wit! ? hang him, baboon ! his 
wit is as thick as Tewkſbury muſtard ;* Tere? is no 
more conceit in him, than is in a mallet.“ 


Dol. Why does the prince love Nia fo then? 


Fal. Becauſe their legs are both of a bigneſs; 
and he plays at quoits Well; ; and eats conger and 
fennel ; and drinks off candles ends for flapdra 

| sons; and rides the wild mare with che boys; 


for the bawde of that age to wear a deaths lead | in a Ha very 
probably with the common motto, memento mori. Cocledemoy, 
ſpeaking of ſome of theſe, lays: <4 d for their death, hoy 
can it be bad, ſince their wickedneſs is always before their eyes, 
and a death's bind moſt commonly on their middle fuger.“ Again, 
in Maffinger's Old Lao: ——ſell ſome of my cloaths to buy | 
thee a death's head, and put it ©," thy middle finger: your leak -| 
conſidering bawds do fo much.” Again, in ' Northward Hoe, 
1607: ——as if I were a bawd, no ring pleaſes me but a drail's 
MEET e e 
On the Stationers book, Feb. 21, 1582, is entered a ballad in- 
titled Remember thy End. STEEVENS, | 
_ = Falfſtaff's alluſion, I ſhould have l was to the death's 
head, and motto on hatchments, grave-ſtones, and the like, duch 
a ring, however, as Mr. Steevens deſcribes, but without any in- 
ſcription, being only braſs, is in my poſſeſſion. - RITSON, | 


3 ——Tewkſbury mullard;] Tewkſbury is a market town in 
the county of Glouceſter, formerly noted for muſtard-balls made 
there, and ſent into other parts. GEV. 


4 ——#n à mallet. ] So, in Milton's proſe works, 1138, Vol. I. 
p. 300: Though the fancy of thif doubt be as o obtuſe and ſad 
as any mallet.“ TOLLET, 


. conger and fennel ; ond drinks; 0 ties "and 54 
Aapdragons;] Conger with Jenn WAS formerly regarded a * | 


* 


f? 


ould | 
pp'd 


his 


$ n0 


1en? 
eſs; 
and 
dra. 


1 ;"0 


very 


lemoy, 
„ bow 
eyes, 
Again, 


o buß 
r leaſt 


Hoe, 
deaili's 


ad in⸗ 


death's 
— Such 
oy in- 
wn in 
made 


Vol. I. 
od ſad 


nds fo 


1 


| Pemyleſſe bis Supplication to the Devil, | 
« — to have ſome ſhooing horne to pull on their wine, as a 

nher on the coals, or a red herring; or to — it Nez with 2 | 
candles end to make it taſte the better,“ e. 
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Lond jumps upon joint- -ſtools 5 and firears with a 


wat It is West d by Ben Jonſon i in his W Fair - 
„ like a long lac'd conger with green fennel in the joll . 

And in Philafter, one of the ladies adviſes the wanton Spann 3 Of: 
| to abſtain from this article of luxury. | | 


Greeye likewife in bis Quip for an upſtart Courtitr, calls fennel | 


. generally, for that ſex, fith while they 
are maidens they wiſh wantonly.” | 


The qualification that follows, viz. that of ſwallowing candles 


ends by way of flapdragons, ſeems to indicate no more than that the 
| Prince loved him 'becauſe he was always ready to do any thing for 
Naſh, in his Pierce 
adviſes hard drinkers, | 


his amuſement, however abſurd or unnatural. 


And Ben Jonſon, in his News from the Moon, Nc. a . 


| ſpeaks of thoſe who eat Gandles' ends, as an act of love and gal- 
luniy; and Beaumont and Fletcher in Monſieur Thomas 8 „ ca- 


rouſe her health in cans, and candles ends. 
In Rowley's Match at Midnight, 1633, 


a captain fays, that | 


| 


his 4 corporal v was e choak'd at Delf by . a 2 


dragon. | 7's 


Again, in Marſton's Dutck e 1605; « Sd I not 


been drunk to your health, ſwallow'd flapdragons, eat glaſſes, 
drank urive, ſtabb'd arms, and done all the office W pretend 55 


gallantry for your ſake?“ 


Again, in The Chriſtian 8 Turk: 1619: ©. ——as farailianty 85 


35 pikes do gudgeons, and with as much facility as Dutchmen | 


ſwallow flapdragons.” 


5 * 


STEEVENS. 


A flapdragox is ſome ſmall combuſtible body, fred 1 end 
| and put afloat in a glaſs of liquor. | 
| terity to toſs olf the glaſs in ſuch a manner as to 1 xnct6-pe che 5 


1t is an aQ of a toper's dex- 


Japaragon from doing miſchief. 
6 


JOHNSON, 


weans the two-legged mare . monNoned by Mr. Steevens in P- 525 
„ Menn, | 


——and EF the wild mare with the. boys; } He Nobel 


If Poins had ever ridden the mare alluded to "E Mr. 1 | 


| ſhe would have given him ſuch a fall as would effeQually prevent 
bim from mounting her a ſecond time. We mult therefore ſuppoſe 


* 


it was a leſs dangerous beaſt, that would not have diſabled bin 


from alterwards Jumping upon joint fools, Ke. Dock. 


. 


« 
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good grace; and wears his boot very 7 ING like 


unto the ſign of the leg . and breeds no bate with 


telling of diſcreet ſtories: and ſuch other gambol 


faculties he hath, that ſhow a weak mind and an 
able body, for the which the prince admits him 


for the prince himſelf is ſuch another ; the weight 


of a hair will turn the ſcales between their verdi G 
Pois. 


P. HEN. Would not this nave of a ; hich har 


his ears cut off? 
Pons. Let's * kim bebe his whore. 


P. Hen. Look, if the wither'd elder hath un 
his poll claw' d like a Parrot. 855 


7 ——— Wears his book very ſmooth, lik unto the 4 of tle leg; 
The learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1775, obſerves 
that ſuch is part of the deſcription of a ſmart abbot, by an anony. 
mous writer of the thirteenth century: Ocreas habebat i in cruntbus, 

_ quaſi innate eſſent, ſine plica ene MS. Bod, A e u. b. 
a 1 121. STEEVENS. 
* ——diſcreet ſtories: þ We ſhould read—ind iſcreet. 
WAR3URTOX, 


I nets by diſcreet 1 is meant what ſuſpicious maſters and 
miſtreſſes of families would call prudential information; i. e. what 
ought to be known, and yet is diſgraceful to the teller. Among 
the virtues of John Rugby, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, Mn, 
3 adds, that 405 he is no eee no breed- bate. . 

| STEEVENS, 
9 -——Nave f a wheet—? Nave and hoe are eaſily reconciled, 


but why nave of @ wheel ? I ſuppoſe from his roundneſs. He was 
called round man in contempt before, FOHNSON. | 


So, in the play repreſented before the king and queen in 
Hamlet : | 


7:88 Seek” all the ſpokes Ry fellies of her wheel, 
* And bowl the round nave n the ſteep of heaven.” 


STEEVENS, 


—— lis poll hw d like « parrot. | This PE we may ſup · 
poſe was not peculiar to Falſtaff, eſpecially as it otcurred among 


the French, to whom we were indebted for moſt ol 0 our anti | 


like 


with 


nbol 
, an 
im: 
eight 
du. 


have 


| not 


leg;} 
bſerves 
nony- 
untbus, 


U. b, 


URTON, 
ers and 


„ What 


Among 
„ Mr, 


'EVENS, 
nciled, 
He was 


een In 


en.“ 
EEVENS, 
ay ſups 
among 


rtificial | 
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polxs. 1s it not ſtrange, that Are ſhould is 


many years outlive performance 7 


Fal. Kiſs me, Doll. 


P. Hex. Saturn and Venus this year in conjune- 


tion! what ſays the al manack to that? 


PolNs. And, look, whether the fiery Trigon,“ 


his man, be not liſping to his maſter's old tables; 
his note: book. his counſel- N 


qntifications. So, in 4. Venerie xc. by Jaques de Fouilloux, &c. 
Paris, 4to. 1558: Le ſeigneur doit auoir ſa petite charette, 1z 
ou il ſera dedans, auec ſa fillette, aagee de ſeize a dix ſept aus, la 
quelle lui frotlera la tefie par les chemins.“ A wooden cut annexed, 


repreſents this operation on an old man, who lies Tt in bis car- \ 


nage, with a girl fitting at his head. STEEVENS. 


Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction / | This was W a 
prodigy. 


The aftrologers, ſays Ficinus, remark, that Saturn and 
. are never conjoined. JOHNSON. | 

i ——the fiery Trigon, &c. ] 
nomical term when the upper planets meet in a fiery ſign. The 
fiery Trigon, I think, conliſts of Aries, 
in Warner's 4lbzons England, 1602, B. VI. chap. xxxzi: 


„% Even at the fierie Trigon mall your chief Senden bet 
Again, in Pierce's Supererogation, or a new Praiſe of the old Aſſe, c. 
by Gabriel Harvey, 15932 —— now the warring planet was 
expected in perions and the fury TE: ſeemed to give — alarm.“ 

 »? STEEVENS, 
do, in 4 Dialogue both pleaſaunt and pietifull, &. by Wm, 
Bulleyne, 1564: © Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius, are hotte, drie, 


bitter, and cholerike, governing hot and drie get, ang ap is 
alle the ferie triplicitie. MALONE, 


; 5 —_—liſping to his maſter's old tables; Ke. ] We ſhould read — 


claſping too his maſters old tables; i. e. embracing his maſter's 


clt-off whore, and pow his bawd [his note-book, kts counſel- keeper]. 
We have the ſame phraſe' again in Cymbeline : e 


„% You claſp young Cupid's tables.” WARBURTON. 


believe the old reading to be the true one. Bardolph was very 
probably drunk, and might liſp a little in his courtſhip; or might 


alſume an affe ed ſoftneſs of ſpeech, like Chaucer's Frere : , Lo 


vhitt's edit. v. 266: 


© Somewhat he lifped for bis wakes; 
« To make” his Englith ſwete bo ek his tonge.“ 


HS 


Trigonum igneum is the aftro- 


Leo and Sagittarius. So, | 


od 


\ 


— 
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Fal. Thou doſt give me flattering Hates. 


II Dor. Nay, truly, I kiſs thee with a moſt conſtant 
4 \ heart. 


Fal. Iam ad tom old; ey 


Dor. I love thee better than 1 love e era cur 
young boy of them all. 


Py Fal. What fluff wilt have a Uetle of 75 I ſhall 


7 


Or, like the Page i in The Mad Lover of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
who | 

N= 0M Liſps when he lit to | catch a . PM 
Again, in Love's Labour's 6 - He can carve too © and tp. v 
Again, in Marſton's 8th Satire : 


With voyce diſtin, all fine, 1 | 
„% Ling, "Fayre ſaint, my woe compaſſionate : 
« By heaven thine eye is my ſoule- n fate.“ 
0 ©» STErvENg, 
_ Certainly the ward claſping better preſerves the integrity of the 
metaphor ; or perhaps, as the expreſſion is old tables, we might read 
licking: Bardolph was kiſſing the Hofleſs ; and old ivory books were 
commonly cleaned by licking them. FARMER. 5 


The old table-book was a counſel-keeper, or a 8 of 3 5 
and ſo alſo was Dame Quickly. I have therefore not the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of any corruption in the text. Liſping is, in our authors 
dialedt, making love, or in modern language, ſaying ſoft things, 
So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, Falſtaff apologiſes to Mrs. 
Ford for his conciſe addreſs to her, by ſaying, „I cannot cop, 

925 and ſay this and that, like a many of theſe Hing hawthorn» 
buds, that come like women in men's apparel, and ſmell like 
Buckler's- bury in 99 5 A ; I cannot; but I love thee; Ke. 

| |  MALOXE, 


bitte of?] 7 know not exactly what a birt is. The 
RT paſſages may ſerve to ſhow that it was ſomething different 
from a gown, © How unkindly ſhe takes the matter, and cannot 
be reconciled with leſs than a gown or a kirtle of filk.” Greats | 
Art of Legerdemain, xc. 1612, Again, in one of Stanyburf's 
poems, 1582: | ö — | 
„ This gowne your lovemate,, that kirlle coſtlye ſhe 
craveth.“ 
Bale, in his Aﬀes of Engliſh Votaries, favs that Roger earl of 
- Shrewſbury ſent “ to Clunyake in France, for the kyrtle of holy 
. yu the abbot. \-Peckaps| Urile , in its common Accepaion 


- 


CRT 
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{ 


T. 


receive money on Thurſday : : 1 Malt bave a cap 


- moro w. A merry long, come: it grows late, 


well 0 bed. 1 hou It forget me, when 1 am | gone, 


means a petticoat._ « Half a dozen taffata gowns or fattin kirtles.” 
(yuthia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon. | 1 


dlubbs mentions kirtdes, but is not preciſe in bis deſcription of 
them, Di. Farmer ſuppoſes . them to be the lame a+ ſofe PD or 
nidirg- 4 ds. STEEVENS. | 


Atirtle, I believe, meant a or or” ' Minſheu deſcribes it as 
10 upper OT exterior garment, worn over another; what m French is 
called a garde- -robe, See his Did. 1617. The latter word is ex- | 
plained by Cotgrave thus: A cloth or cloak worn or caſt over a 
ment to keep it from duſt, rain, &c, That writer however 
ſuppoſes kirtle and felti:toalt to be ſynonymous; for he renders the | 
| woid roſquine thus: „ A Lille, or petticoat; and Jur cot he calls an 

1er lirtle, or a garment Worn over a kirtle. 


When therefore a liri lie is mentioned 6mply, . petticoat . 
is meant; when an uppei kirtle is ſpoken of, along cloak or mantle 
is probably intended; and I imagine a half-tirtle, which occurs in 
i ſubſequent ſcene in this play, meant a ſhort cloak, half the length 
of the upper kirtle. The term kalſ-kirtle feems incoufiſtent with 
Dr. Farmer's idea; as does Milton 8 ule o the word i iu his Maſque, | 
« the flowery<tirlled Naiades.“ | ; 


Stubbes in his Anatomie f Abuſes, | ad "iether a kirtle as 
difint from both a gobn and a petticoat. After having deſciibed 
the gowns uſually worn at that time, he proceeds thus: then 
have thei petticoats of the beſt clothe, of ſcarlette, grograine taf- 
fatie, or falke, &c. But of whatſoever their petticoats be, yet muſt 
they have 4:7tles, (for ſo they call them,) either of fille. velvet, 
grograine, taffatie, ſatten or ſcarlet, bordered with HPC lacey? 
kc, 1 ſuppoſe he means a mantle or long cloak. | 


So alſo, in The Firſt Part of the Contention of the two Houſes of © 
Torte aud Las caſter, 1600: Marry, he that will luſtily ſtaud to 
it, ſhall go with me, and take. up theſe commodities following: 
item, a gown, 2 kartle, a petticoat, and a ſmock.” | 


uy interpretation of kirtle is confirmed hy Barret's Alvearye, 

1380, who renders kirtle, by ſubminia, cyclas, palla, pallula, 
, furcot, —Subminia Cole interprets in his Latin D*Qionary, 
1597, „ A kirile, a light red coat, clas, „ a kirtle, a ci- 
mar — Palla, a woman's long gown; a veil that, covers the 
head,” — Pallula, „ a ſhort kirtle.“ Lene, rs an Iriſh jugge, LY 
teeze calſock, a Tough hairy MOI: „ | 

H 4 


0 
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Dol. By my wo thou” It ſet me a Weeping, an 
thou ſay'ſt fo : prove that ever I dreſs myfelf hand. 
t till thy return.- -Well, hearken the 1 
Fal. Some ſack, a 
P. HEN. PolNs. Anon, anon, fir.” Ae 


Far. Ha! a baſtard ſon of the . 
art not thou Poins his brother?“ 


P. Hex. Why, thou globe of finful c. continents 
what a life doſt thou lead! ME ig | 


Fal. A better than thou; E 1 am a gentleman 
thou art a drawer. | 


P. Hen. Very true, fir; ; and I come eto dra you | 


out by the ears. 


| Hosr. O, the Lord e ky good grace 
by my troth, welcome to London. Now the Lord 
| bleſs that ſweet face of SET, en are Tr come 
from Wales? 


Far. Thou de elen mad 605050800 of 0 


—by this light fleſh and corrupt blood, thou art 
welcome. 1 [Leaning has hand upon Doll. 


From hence it appears, that a * kirtle, or TER upper. 


kirtle, (as diſtinguiſhed from apetticoat, which was ſometimes called 
a kirtle,) was a lang mantle which reached to the ground, with a 
head to it that entirely covered the face; and it was perhaps 
uſually red. A half-kirtle was a fimilar garment, reaching ouly 
| ſomewhat lower than the waiſt. See Florio's Italian Did. 1598: 
«© Semicinto, A garment coming lower than the belly; alſo half. 
girt, as we may fay a half-4irtle.” MALONE. 


7 Anon, anon, fir. | The uſual anſwer af drawers at this pe- 


riod. So, iu The Diſcoverie of the Knights of the Poſte, 1597: 
«+ wherefore hee calling, the drawer preſently. anſweres with a ſhrill 
voyce, anon, anon ſir.” REED. 

* Ha! à baſtard &c. |] The improbability of this ſcene 1 is bee 
balanced by the humour. Jounson. 
9 ——>Poins is brother ? | i. e. Poins's Wache or brother to 
Faint a vulgar corruption of the genitive ns. RATION: 


PR 


„% We 


Thi 
Inſert 


7, al 
and. 
end. 


eing. 


ſly, 
Art 
oll. 


pper - 


called 
vith a 
rhaps 
ouly 
1598: 
half. 


pe- 


1597: 
{hrill 


reely 


er 10 


Dor. How! you fat fool: 1 ſcorn + you. 


revenge, and turn all to a merriment, il you take 


got the heat. | VE 
p. Hen, You whoreſon candle- mine, 3 you, how 
wilely did you ſpeak of me even now, before this 7 


honeſt, virtuous, civil gentlewoman ? 


js, by My troth, © 
Fal. Didſt thou bear me? 


walt within hearing. 


} OU. , A 


—7 you 100 not the lest.] Alluding, 1 ſuppoſe, to EFT 


% We muſt do ſamething, and i'the heal." 
3 


STEEVENS, 
——candle-mine,] Thou n magazine of tallow. 


tead— Vo! Kc. but, I | think, without neceſſity, | 
So, in Coriolanus : HT | | 75 


ON Com. He'll never hear him. | 
6 Sic. Not ? * 


inſerted in its place. MALONE. | 
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Poins. My lord, he will drive you out of your . 


Hosr. Bleſſing o your good heart! and fo ſhe 


p. HEN. Yes; and vou knew me, as you did 
when you ran away by Gads-hill: you knew, I was . 
at your. back; and MOTO, it on purpole, to try my 
| patience, 


Fal. No, no, no; not lo; I did not think, thou 


P. HEN. I ſhall drive yon then 1 6 the | 
ein abaſe; and den 1 know how e handle 


FAL. No abuſe, Hal, on mine honour; no . 


p. Hen, Not! to diſpraiſe me;“ and call me 
pander, and beegd-plipper,. and 1 know not what 5 


poyerd, “ Strike while the iron is 10.“ So again, in King Lear: 


JoHns0N, 5 


i Not! to diſpraiſe mes]. The prince means to fay, “ What! is 
it not abuſe to RE me,” &c. Some of the modern Tn 


There alſo Not has "Pak rejected by the ma editors, and n 10 


2 * 8. a 4 7 ” 9 1 
Tad? 17 wi N 188 I 
þ W, \ 
* 1 > 2 2 


.4 
* 


| none. I diſprais'd him before the wicked, that he 


devil outbids him too.“ 


| Undoubtedly right. The other editions had, — ſhe is in hell alrtadyy 


* 
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FAL. No abuſe, Hat. 
Potxs. No abuſe! . 
Fal. No abuſe, Ned in the world: honeſt Ned, 


wicked mightnot fall in love with him: in which Ho 
doing, I bave done the part of a careful friend, aud nutto 
a true ſubject, and thy father is to give me thanks p. 
for it. No abuſe, Hal; none, Ned. none fo, 5 
| boys, none. | | DC 
P. HEN. See now. whether pure fear, od entire Fa 
cowardice, doth not make thee wrong this virtuous again 
gentle woman to cloſe with us? Is ſhe of the wicked? He 
Is thine hoſteſs here of the wicked? Or is the boy door 
of the wicked? Or honeſt Bardolph, whoſe zeal 
burns in his nofe, of the wicked? | p< 
Poixs, Aniwer, thou dead elm, anſwer. made i 
Far. The fiend hath prick” d down Bardolph it. 1 5 
recoverable; and his face is Lucifer's privy-knchen, . tote! 
where he doth nothing but roaſt malt- worms. For _ 
the boy,— there isa good angel about him; but the e 


12 
under 


P. Hrn. For the women, 


TAL. For one of them, the is in bell already q * 

and burns, poor ſoul! 5 For the other, I owe her . 

money; and whether ſhe be damn 'd for that, 1 know |} i, g 
Not. | 

Hosr. No, 1 warrant you. | ag 

Far. No, 1 think thou art not; 1 think, thou art ale 

IS A; 

4 7 -onthide him to. ] Thus the. folio. | The quarto 2 wherc 

blinds him too; and perhaps it is right. MALONE, ty 


cover! 
p17 


> ——and burns, poor ſoul! ] This is Sir T. Hanmer's reading, 


ard burns poor ſouls. The venereal diſeaſe was 5 in thoſe mes 
the e or * e | 


K1 N G HEN R Y IV. 


ypon thee, for ſuffering fleſh to be eaten in thy 


2 for wat Marry, there is another tia, 


Ned houſe, * contrary to the law; for we which, I think, 

a he [i wilt howl. 

vhich HosT. All victuallers i fat What's a joint of 

„ and WM nutton or two, in a whole Lent? 

tanks p. HEN. You, gentlewoman, — 

Dy Dor. What ſays your grace? | 

entire Tal. His grace ſays that which his fleſh rebels 

Uous againſt. 1 ER Th - 
cked? HosT. Who knocks ſo loud: at door? look to the 5 

: boy 5 


eady, 
e her 
know 


zu art 
reads 


-adins, 
alrtady, 


e limes | 


| Where meate is eaten out of due ſcaſon.” 


"What's a Joint of mutton or two, in @ whole Lent? | Perhaps 2 
| See Vol, IV. 


door there, Francis. | 


— 


— ſuſfering fleſh 4 be ralen Kc. F: 


made in the reigns of Elizabeth aud james I. for the regulation and 
obſervance of fiſh-days, vidluallers are expreſsly forbidden to utter 
fiſh in Lent, and to theſe Falftaff alludes. 
Hofleſs by her anſwer underſtands him literally, without the covert 


By ſeveral ſtatutes 


I conceive that the 


lulion ſuſpeAed by Mr. Malone; | ſee note 8.] for ſhe muſt have 


been too well acquainted with the law 10 miſtake his meaning, and 


vil ſeems not to have been her talent, Douce. 


! ——all viauallers do ſo:] The brothels were formerly fereened 


under pretext of being vifualling houſes aud taverns. 
30, in Webſter- and Rowley's Cure for a Cuc told: 


This informet comes into Turnbull Street to a Selling 
Ke.. Nov, 
Fir, this fellow, in revenge, W 0 58 the Lawd that F SEE che 


kiuſe, aud there falls in league with a wench, 


ouſe,” &c. | 4 
Apain, in Gaſcoigne's Claſs of ger 1715 


* ——at a houſe with a red lattice you, ſhall find an old Baud 


Barcett in 
A tavern 


called Panderina, and a young damſel called Lamia.“ 
lis Alvearie, 1580, defines a vifualling , houſe thus: «+ 
 STEEVENS, | 


covert alluſion is couched under theſe words. 
5. 174% n. 4. Meroxk. | 


* 


* * 2 
_— * 
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n nur Pero. 


p. Huw. Peto, bow a what bew 
Pero. The king your father is at Weſtminſter 
And there are twenty weak and wearied poſts, 
Come from the north: and as I came along, 
J met, and overtook, a dozen captains, | 
Bare- headed, ſweating. knocking at the taverns 
And aſking every one for fir John Falſtaff. 
P. HEN. By heaven, Poins, 1 feel me much to 
blame, 
S0 idly to profane the precious time; 
When tempeſt of commotion, like the ſouth 
Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 
Aud drop upon our bare unarmed heads, 
. Give me my ſword, and cloak 88 good 
| Cs 
| [Exeunt FP. Henzy, Poixs, Pio and Bary, 
Fal. Now comes in the {ſweeteſt morſe! of the 
night, and we muſt hence, and leave it unpick'd, 
[Knocking heard. ] More knocking at the door? 


by ; | 


10 
quarto 
blubber 


| Reventer Banbolrk. 


How now? what s the matter? 
| Bard, You muſt away to court, fir, preſently; a 
dozen captains ſtay at door for you. 
Far, Pay the muſicians, ſirrah. [To the Page. — 
Farewell, hoſteſs;— farewell, Doll. — ou fee, my 
good wenches, how men of merit are ſought after: 
the undeferver may ſleep, when the man of action 
is call'd on. Farewell, good wenches:—lf I be 
not ſent away Polt, 1 will ſce you again ere I go. 


* 
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Dot.  Icannot ſpeak ;—If my wal bs not ready | 
o burſt: Well, ſweet n have A care of * 


ſelf, 
| TAL. Farewell, . 


[ Exeunt FALSTAFF and BanpoLER, 


* 


1 ler Hosr. Well, fare.thee well: I have known thee © 
oh E theſe twenty nine years, come peaſced- time; but an 
8 boneſter, and truer-hearted man, Well, fare =: 
Ins well. N 's | 7 30 
Th Banb. Within. Miſtreſs Tear-ſheet, 5 C 
ch Hosr. What's the matter? . | 

TE: BARD. Bid miſtreſs Tear-ſheet come to wy. 

| maſter, | | 
5 HosT. O run, Doll, run; ; Lun, good Doll. s 
elt, | 5 [Excunt. 

good 10 un, Doll, run; run, 8. Doll.] Thus the folio. The 
1 quarto reads, O run, Doll run; nun + Good Doll, come: Jhe comes | 

bubber'd : Tea, will you come, Doll ?  STEzVENS. | | 
BARD, 
of the 
ick d. 
1 
tly; a / 
ge. — f F 
e, MY 

after: 
Action | 
I be 

go. F 
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ACT il. 8 GENE 1. 
A Room in the Palace, | : 
| Enter King Haar in 15 nightgown, with a Page. 


K Hen. Go, call the earls of Surrey and of 

no 2 Warwick. '-- 

= ; But ere they come, bid them o er- -read theſe letters 
5 And well confider of them: Make good ſpeed. — 


| Exit Page. 
How many hooked of 1 my pooreſt ſubje&s 


| 3.1: 
Are at this hour aſleep!—Sleep, gentle fleep,* rſon-t 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have 1 frighted thee, 14 
That thou no more wilt weigh my 47 down, utmoſt 
And ſleep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs? un 
<p Why rather, fleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 7 
Upon unealy pallets ſtretching thee, _ Sade 
And huſh'd with buzzing night- flies to thy WATCH 
-.. UombDer; -. iron | 
rn, 
Than 1 in the perſum d chambers of the great, EN 
. induce 
Feen ] This 610 ſcene is not in 2 my copy of the fir Bough 
A Jonxsox. 1 — 
There are two copies of the ſame This ; and in one of theſe, the 3 
ſcene has been added. They are, in all other reſpeds, alike. © 0 
It ſhould ſeem as if the defect in this quarto was undiſcovered till r 
moſt of the copies of it were ſold, for only one that I have ſeen 5 n 
contains the addition. Signature E conſiſts of fix leaves. Four , ye 
of theſe, excluſive of the two additional ones, were W 10 FE 
make room for the omiſſion, STEEVENS. big 
— Sleep, gentle ſleep, | The old copy, in Aehance on metre, | Ih 
reads : 5 
— 0 ſeep , 0 gentle 1 1 1 
The . . O was N a playbout intruſion. * ; 
| } 


$TERVES, 
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/ 


Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, _ 
and lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? 

O thou dull god, why lieſt thou with the vile, 

In loathſome beds; and leav' it the kingly couch, 

A watch-caſe, or a common 'larum bell?“ 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy maſt _ 

Sal up the {hipboy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude 1 imperious ſurge; ; 

god in the viſitation of the winds, | 7 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf'ning acer in che e clouds,“ 


3 4 valch- caſe, „ This alludes to the n ſet ! in gar 
nlon· to w ns upon ſo me eminence, attending upon an alarum-bell, 
which he was to ring out in cale of fire, or any approaching danger. | 
He had a caſe or. box to {ſhelter him from the weather, but at his 
uimoſt peril he was not to fleep whilſt he was upon duty. Theſe, 
darum-bells are MES(LONEd 3 in ſeveral viher e of Shakſpeare. 


5 HANMER. 


wn, 


In an ancient inventory eld in Strutt's 1 Angel- cynnan, 
Vol. Il. p. 70, there is the following article: „ Item, a laume or 
WATCHE of iron, in an iron CASE, with 2 leaden plumets.“ 
duutt ſuppoſes, and no doubt rightly, that laume is an error for 
lun. Something of this kind, I believe, is here intended by 
vatch-caſe, ſiuce this ſpeech does not afford any other expreſſions t 
induce che ſuppoſition that the King had 'a gh ad in his ; 


7 though 
the fir " s. Hour WHITE. 


i ——ſlippery clouds, 9 The- modern editors trad PRES 
meaning the rope latters by which the maſts of ſhips are aſcended, 
The old copy—in, the flippery clouds: but I know not what ad- 
Wantage is gained by the alteration, for Jhrowds had anciently the 
lame meaning as clouds. I could bring many inſtances of this uſe 
| of the word from Drayton. So, in his Miracles of Moſes : 
And the ſterne thunder from the airy /hrowds, 
* To the ſad world, in fear and horror ſpake.“ : 

Ain, in Ben Jonſon's Poem on Inigo ones: . 
** And peering forth of Iris in the row di. 


. ares tempeſt would hang the waves in the fſhrowds of "Is 
'P; a great one might poetically be ſaid to ſuſpend * on the 5 
* Which were too Alben to retain them. ; 


eſe, the 
„ alike, 
red till 
ve ſeen 

Four 
nled to 


metre, 


'EVENS» 


* 


te 0 ND PAR T 0 F 


That, with the barly# death itſelf awakes? « Can 

5 8 Tot 
80, in Julius Caſar : 9 | And. 

I have ſeen 7 Vit! 

« Th' ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage and fam” Wit 

| 6+ To be exalted with the threatening clouds.“ | Den! 
Again, in  Golding's tranſlation of Ovid's | Metanorlj, Une: 


Book XI: 
* The forges mounting up o aloft did ſceme to mate the ſkie, 
And wich their . for to wet the clouds that 104 

on die.” -/ 


| Again, in Ben Jonſon' $- Maſque of N 1609: 
„hen the boiſterous fea, - 
«+ Without a breath of wind, hath noc l the ſhy." 


Again, Virg. En. III: K. 
| | «© ——ſpumam- elifam, & Torantiz vidinus aftra,” * 
1 Drayton's airy ſkrowds are the airy covertures of heaven; which i K 
in plain language are the Ales... 955 
A fimilar image to that before us, occurs in Churchyarl 
Praiſe of Poctrie, 1595: 
66. The poets that can clime the doudes, ; 17 
» _* Like /ſhip-byy to the top, ny 
When ſharpeſt ſtormes do ſhake the Brovins; be. Fa 
Lee, in his Mithridates, is the copier of Shakſpeare : 5 , 5 
80 ſleeps the ſea- boy on the cloudy maſt, * 
«© Safe as a drowſy Triton, rock'd by floris, 8 * 
3 While toffing Want wake on beds of down.“ eh 
STEEVEXS; 5 
| The inlences produced by Mr. Steevens prove that clouds were fa ; 
A _ fometimes called poetically airy ſhrouds, or ſhrouds ſuſpended in | 
| air; but they do not appear to me to prove that any vie! Thi 
' ſpeaking of a ſhip, ver called the ſhrouds of the ſhip by the name ke 
of clouds. I entirely, however, agree with him in thinking that * 
clouds here is the true reading; and the paſſage produced from Juin Me 
Ceſar, while it fully ſupports it, ſhows that the word is to be un. tinſe 
derſtood in its ordinary ſenſe. So again, In The Winter's Talt: 6 the 
uo the ſhip boring the moon with her main-maſt, 42 9 
ſwallowed up with yeft and froth.“ Maroxz. 80, 
MV poſition appears to have been miſunderſtood. I meant n0t 
10 ſuggeſt that the ſhrowds of a ſhip were ever called clouds. What 
1 deſigned to ſay was, that the clouds and the ſhrowds of hears br 
were anciently ſynonymous terms, ſo that by the exchange of it a 
former word for the latter, ng freſh idea would, in fact, be aſcet | 
tained; as the word ſhrowds might be received in the eule of cloug 31 


as well as mo of Py Toes: En as 5 


* 
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cart thou, 0 partial ſleep! give thy pole. 1 
To the wet ſeaboy in an hour ſo rude; py 
and, in the calmeſt and moſt ſtilleſt night, | 
With all appliances and means to boot, e 
Deny it to a king? Then, happy low, lie dounle . 
af, Uncaly hes * head that wears a crown. : 


le fie, 
t ban Enter Warwick and Sonugr. 


— 


Wan. Many good morrows to your rt 
K. Hen: Is it good morrow, lords? 
Was. LTis. one o'clock, and paſt: 


which 1 HEN. Why then, goon. morro to 5 you all, 
"mY: lords. . 


U 


byard's 9 5 
| That with the Kate. 1 Hurl i is * POE bom the Fenk 
lurler to bowl, as hurly-burly from Hurluberlu, Fr. STEEVENS. es 80 


— Then; happy low, lie down] Evidently corrupted from 

lapþy lowly clowis Theſe two lines making the juſt conclufion 

from what preceded. If fleep will fly a king and conſort itſelf. 

vith beggars, then happy the y clown, and uneaſy the crown'd | = 

head,” WARBURTON: _| I 
Dr, Warburton has not Amide this emendftion Into has txt 8 
lin glad to do it the Juſtice which its denne has negleſted. 


"EEVENS: 
ids were 


nded in | | 
/ writer Th Jonxson. | # = 
he name 8 feaſe ot the old reading beet to be this: 40 Von who are * 
ing that happy in your humble fituations, lay down your heads to reft!- 


the head that wears a- crown lies too uneaſy to exped ſuch a 


m Julius 

nf 5 , ex Had not Shakſpeare thought it neceſſary to ſubject 

Lale: at to the tyranny of rhime, he would beinen, have td; — 
then happy low, fleep on!“ 


nd anon Ds EE 
& $0, in The. Mis fortunes of ae a tragedy, 1587: VV „ 
++ Behold the peaſant poore with tattered conte, | „ 


eant not | 
„ Whoſe eyes a meaner fortune feeds with fleepe, 


„ What 2 
if 0 ſo | « How ſafe and found the careleſſe ſnudge doth faore." 

e of the F * D* Avenant bas the ſame thought in his Lau for Levi, 2 
be alcer | nen foundly ny ſleep whoſe pillows lie low!” _ | 


'ST EEVENS, | 
5 Wy then, good mor 6w\to you als my lord. In my e 


or. XIII. FFF 


of clouds 


4 


— 
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Have you read o'er the letters that I ſent you? 


k. 
WAR. We have, my liege. „ 
K. HEN. Then you perceive, the yy of our And 
kingdom Mak 
How foul it is; what rank diſeaſes grow (We: 
And with what danger, near the heart of it, Into 
WaR. lt is but as a body, yet, bog omg fue 
Which to his former ſtrength may be reſtorg, Too 
With good advice, and little medicine: 7 And 
** lord Northumberland will ſoon be cool 4, Witt 
of this cage [ have followed the tad editors; but am non 0 
perſuaded the firſt line ſhould be pointed thus: : 
Why then good morzow to you all, my lords. | 
This mode of phraſeology, where only two. perſons are addreſſed, 
| Is not very correct, but there is no ground for reading—_ 
Why, then, good. mor ro to you. Well, my lords, xe. byth $ 
as Theobald and all the ſubſequent editors do: for Shakſpeare in 8 
King Henry PI. part II. AR II. ſc. ii. has put the ſame expreſſion 
into the. mouth of York, when he addrefſes only his two friends, | 
Saliſbury and Warwick ; though the author of the original play 
printed in 1600, on which the Second Part of King Henry VI. was 
founded, had in the correſponding place employed the word both: 2 
61nd 07010 WY, Where as all you know, 2 
« Harmleſs Richard was murder'd traiterouſly.“ from | 
This is one of the numerous circumſtances that contribute to My 
prove that Shakſpeare's Henries were formed on the work of a The 
preceding writer. See the MTs on that ſubjed in Vol. XV, | 
„„ 8 | | ' MALONE, becau 
t is but as a 55 = Aare per d 'Diftemper, that is, accord- hobe 
ing to the old phyſick, a diſproportionate mixture of humours, or Tui 
inequality of innate heat and radical humidity, is leſs than adual lle, 
diſeaſe, being only the ſtate which foreruns or produces diſeaſes, | tirou 
The difference between diſtemper and diſeaſe ſeeins io be much the * 
fame as between diſpoſition and habit, JOHNSON. ale 
3 My. lord Northumberland will ſoon be cool'd.] 1 believe Shake 05 
Ke ans wrote ſchool'd; tutor'd, and ai ond to ſubmiſſon. q 
| | pat 
| WARBURTON: but a1 
| Cool'd is cariataly ery Jonson. clam 
So, in The Merry Wives of * 1 — my humour ſhall * 
83 ö 


not cool.“ STEVENS. 


— 
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5 K. Hen. O heaven that one might read the book 
„Ff Tate; „ be 
* , > Fi * It! | | f he tim 8 
od And ſee the revolution of the times 2 
Make mountains level, and the continent | 
(Weary. of folid firmnels,) melt itſelf _ 
Into the Tea! and, other times, to ſee“ 
F The beachy girdle of the ocean 
4 Too wide for Neptune's hips; how chances mock; 
75 And changes fill the cup of alteration 
5 With divers liquors! O, if this were ſeen,, 
u now v0 jeaven! that one might read the book of fate; 
And ſee the revolution of the times , 
| Mate mountains level, and tie continent 
refled, (Weary of ſolid firmneſs,) melt itſelf i 
| Into the ſea! and, other times, to ſee xc. ] So, in our author's 
...!... TC TL eG 
oh When I have ſeen the hungry ocean gain 
refion « Advantage on -the kingdom of the ſhore, 
riends, And the firm ſoil win of the watry main, 
al play « Increaling Rore with loſs, and loſs with flore; _ 
J. was % When I have ſeen ſuch interchange of late,” cc. 
| bothe } „ | VVV MAtoxkx. 
0, if this were ſeen, &c.] Theſe four lines are ſupplied 
| from the edition of 1600. WARBURTON, F 
ts. 0.7 My copy wants the whole ſcene. and therefore theſe lines. 
rk of a | There is ſome difficulty in the line, SS e 
. XV. Wat perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue.— 1 85 . 
[ALONE, becauſe it ſeems to make paſt perils equally terrible with enſuing 
LEED Rollen, JOHNSON,” N „ 
urs, ot This happy youth who is to foreſee the future progreſs of his 
2 adual hte, cannot be ſuppoſed at the time of his happineſs to have gone 
Iiſeaſes, | tirough many perils. Both the perils and the croſſes that the King, 
uch the alludes to, were yet to come; and what the youth is to foreſee is, 
| the many croſſes he would have to contend with, even after he has 
| paſſed through many perils. M. MASON. : „ 
e Shake N | „ + | 
Rs, In anſwer to Dr, Johnſon's objeRQion it may be obſerved, that 
3 pt perils are not deſcribed as equally terrible with enſuing croſſes, 
BUR but are merely mentioned as an aggravation of the ſum of human 
— Glamity, He who has already gone through ſome perils, might 
ur ſhall bope to have his quictus; and might naturally fink in deſpondency, 


on being informed that “ bad begins, and worſe remains behind.“ 


I | 3 a : 12 


Since Richard, and Northumberland, great friends 


— — 


What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue,.— 


Were they at wars: It is but eight years, ſince 
Tais Percy was the man neareſt my ſoul; 


| Richard 11, Ad IV.-fc. ii. But whether the king's or the author's | 
memory fails him, ſo it was, that Warwick was not preſent at that 
__ converſation. Jonxsox. 
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The happieſt youth, —viewing his 55081 through 


Would ſhut the book, and fit him down and die, 
'Tis not ten years gone, 


Did feaſt together, and, in two years after, 


Who like a brother toil'd in my affairs, 

And laid his love and life under my foot: 
Yea, for my ſake, even to the eyes of Richard 
Gave him defiance. But which of you was by, 


- 


Even paſt perils are e painful i in ritroſped; as a man  Ghrinks at the 
ſight of a precipice from which he once fell. — To one part of 
Mr. M. Maſon's obſervation it may be replied, that  Shaklpeare 
does not ſay, the happy, but the hoppiefi, youth; that/is, even the 
happieſt of mortals, all of SHOW, are deſtined to a certain portion 
of miſery. _ 

Though what I have now dated may, 1 think, fairly be urged 
in ſupport of what ſeems to have been Dr. Johnſon $ ſenſe of this 
paſſage, yet I own Mr. M. Maſon's interpretation is extremely in- 
genious, and probably is Tight, The perils here ſpoken of may 
not have been adually palled by the peruſer of the book of fate, 
though they have been paſſed by him in “ viewing his progrel 
through ;" or, in other words, though the regilter of them has been 
peruſed by him. They may be faid to be paſt in one ſenſe only: 
namely with reſpe& to thoſe which are to enſue ; which are pie- 
ſented to his eye ſubſequently to thoſe which precede. lf the ſpirit 
aud general tendency of the paſlage, rather than the grammatical 
expreſſion, be attended to, this may be ſaid to be the moſt obvious 
meaning. The couſtrudtion is, What . having been th 
what croſſes are to enſue.” MALONE., 


But whick of you - was by, &e. 1 He rele to King 


Neither was the King himſelf preſent, ſo that he mult have res 
ceived information of what paſſed from Northumberland. His 
memory, indeed, is fingularly treacherous, as, at the time of which 


be is no . hs had Sy aſcended the throne, _ 
| RITS0N, \ 
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ITSON, + 


(fon, 6 coul Nevil⸗ * as 1 may remember,) 
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* x a 4 


[To WaRWIck. 


When wichtel his eye brim-full of tears, 
| Then check'd and rated by Northumberland, — 
Did ſpeak theſe words, now prov'd A prophecy? | 7 75 
Northumber Land, thou ladder by the which 


My coufer Bolingbroke aſcends my throne ; — 


Miene then, heaven knows, I had no ſuch in- 


tent;“ e . 


| Bt that neceflity ſo bow'd the ſtate, i 
That I and greatneſs were compell'd to kiſs :- — 
The ume e 
The time will come, that foul ſin, gathering head. 
Shall break into corruption: —ſo went on, 
Foretelling this ſame time's condition, 3 — 
And the diviſion of our amity. 


ſhall come, thus did he follow it, 


War, There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 


Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd : 
The which: obſery'd, a man may dr, 


7 N N — 
% 


3 —— couſin Nevil, ] Shakſpeare has miſtaken the name of the 
feen nobleman. The earldow of Warwick was; at this time 
in the family of Beauchamp, and did not come into that of the 
Nwils till many years after, in the latter end of the reign of King 
Henry VI. when it deſcended to Anne Beauc lamp, {the daughter 


of the earl here introduced 5 who was 9 to Richard N vil, 
earl of Saliſbury. STEEVENS, | 


Anne Beauchamp was the wife of that Richard Nevil, (in her 
right,) earl of Warwick, and ſon to Richard earl of Saliſpury who 
makes ſo conſpicuous a figure in our author's Second and Third Parts 
of King Henry VI. He ſucceeded to the latter title on his father's 


| ek! in 1460, but is never diſtinguiſhed by it. RITSON. 


i —— 1 had no fuck inten! 74. He means, I ſhould have 14 u 
A intent, but that neceſfity” &c. or Shakſpeare bas here alſo. 
forgotten his former play, or bas choſen to make Henry forget his 
ltuation at the time mentioned. He had then actually 75 
the crown, See King Richard II. Ad IV. ſc. i: 

06. In God' s name, 1˙11 aſcend the regal throne.” 


TS. 


© Mis; 


3 
3 
| 

| 

| 
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Wich a near aim, of the main chance of thing; 
As yet not come to life; which in their leeds, 


And weak beginnings, lie intreaſured. 


\ Such things become the hatch and brood of time; 
And, by the neceſſary form of this? 
| King Richard might create a perfect gueſs, 


That great Northumberland, then falle to him, 


Would, of that ſeed, grow to a greater falfeneſz; 


Which ſhould not find a ground to root upon, 


Unleſs on roh. 


K. HEN. Are theſe chings OR neceſſies?" 
Then let us meet them like neceſſities: ” _—_ 


And that ſame word even now cries out ON us; 


They ſay, the biſhop and Northumberland 


Are fifty thouſand long. 


5 And, by the neceſſary Ho of this, I POR. we e might better 


read: 
— the neceſſary form of things. 


The word this has no very evident antecedent. *Joumon, 


1t any change were wanting, I would read : 
And, by the neceſſary of theſe, | 


j. e. the things mentioned in the preceding line. STEEvVENs. 


f And by the neceſſary form of this, is, I apprehend, to be under- 


food this hiſtory of the times deceaſed. HenLev. 


Are theſe things then neceſſities? ] I ſuſpe& et then 
are interpolated words, They corrupt the meaſure, do not improve | 
the ſenſe, and the amicipation of then, diminiſhes the force of the 
fame adverb in the following line. STEEVENS. 


7 Then let us meet, them like tithes ] I am inclined to read: 
Then let us meet them like neceſſity. 


That is, with the refiftleſs Mane ot neceſlity ; then comes more 
| aptly the following line:. | 


| And that ſame word even now Cries out on us. 
That. is, the word neceſſity. JOHNSON. 


That 1s, let us meet them with that patience 154 quiet temper 


"With which men of fortitude meet thoſe events which they know 


to. be inevitable, —-I cannot approve of Jobaſas's explanation. 
| a | M, MASON. 


War. V2 - iT canriot be, my lord; 
Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The nnmbers of the fear'd:—Pleaſe it your grace, 
To go to bed; upon my life, my lard, 

The powers that, you already have ſent forth, 

Shall bring this prize in very eaſily. 

To comfort you the more, I have received 

A certain inſtance, that Glendower is dead.“ 
Your majeſty bath been this fortnight ill; 

And theſe unſeaſon'd hours, perforce, muſt add 
Unto your kcknels. £7 | 

K. HEW. I will take your rc 
And, were theſe inward wars once out of hand, 
We would, dear lords, unto the 18 Land.“ 
| | [Excunt, 


King Henry IV. 

Shakſpeare was led into this error by Holinſhed, who places 
Oven Glendower's death in the tenth year of 1 s reign, | See. 
Vol. XII. p. 308, n. 5. MALones. © 

9 —unto the Holy Land.] This play, like the 6 pro- 


the author, Since, then, every editor has the ſame right to mark. 


going act. and the remove from London to Gloceſterſhire be made 
in the intermediate time, but that it would ſhorten the next at 
too much, 3 has not even now It due proportion to the reft. 


KIN 0 HENRY 1V. 11 


1 ile Clendower i is dead. ] Glendower did not die an aſter 


ceeds in one unbroken teuor through the fiiſt edition, and there is 
therefore no evidence that the diviſion of the ads was made by 


the intervals of action as the players, who made the preſent difiri-, 
bution, I thould propoſe that this ſcene may be added to the fore- 


Jouuson. 


* 


— 


ſtirrer, by the rood. And how doth my good cou. 


for that purpoſe, juſt over the paſſage out of the church into the 
chancel. NE _ | | 
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Court before Juſtice Shallow's Houſe in Gloceſter 


 _ SHarow, Warr, FEEBLE, BULLCALF, and Sy. 


Burbage makes one of the ſtudents repeat ſome lines. of Hizronyms 
and King Richard III. Kempe ſays to another, Now for you,— 


be good for a fooliſh Mayor, or @ fooliſh Juſlict of Peace.” —Aud 
again: Thou wilt do well in time if thou wilt be ruled by thy 


| houſe as. I am.“ It appears from Naſhe's Apologie of- Pierce Penii- 


truſt it will fall to thy lot for a merriment one of theſe dayes.“ 


the image of Chriſt on the croſs; ſo as to repreſent both the crols 
and figure of our bleſſed Saviour, as he ſuffered upon it. The 
roods that were in churches and chapels were placed in hrines that 


 Whereon was placed the croſs of Chriſt. The rood was an image of 


8 CE N E II. 


hire.“ 


N 


Fnter SHALLOW and SILENCE, meeting ; Movyy, 


% 


vants, behind. 


SHAL. Come on, come on, come on; give me 
your hand, fir, give me your band, fir: an ear 


lin Silence? 


© Juſtice Shallow's Houſe in Gloceſterſhire. ] From the fol. 
lowing pallage in The Return from Parnaſſus, 1606, we may con- 
clude that Kempe was the original Juffice Shallow, —Byrbage and 
Kempe are introduced inſtructing ſome Cambridge ſtudents to ad. 


methinks you belong to my tuition; and your face methinks would 


betters, that is, by myſelfe, and ſuch grave aldermen of the plays 


leſs, 1593, that he likewiſe played the Clown: What can be 
made of a ropemaker more than a cloune. Will, Kempe, I mil- 


| | 5 | MALONE, a 
* ——by the rood. ] i. e. the croſs. Pore. | 
Hearne, in his Gloſſary to Peter Langtoft, p. 544, under the | 


word croſs, obſerves, that although the /s and the 7004 are com- 
monly taken for the ſame, yet the 70% properly lignifed formeily 


were called 7004 lots. Roodloft, (ſaith Blount,) is a ſhrine 


Chrift on the croſs, made generally 'of wood, and ereded in a loft 


* 


Ly, 
L Ser. 


e me 
early 
| COU- 


ne fol. 
y con. 
ge and 
to ad. 
ohne 
you, — 
would 
—And 
by thy 
e plays 
Penni« 
tan be 
I mil- 


5 * 
5. 


\LONE, WM 


er the | 
com- 


rmeily 
» crols 

The 
es that 
ſhrine 
age of 
aloft 
to the 


, Will gelt a $oruwald man,“ 


| Vere, in the time of our author, very famous. 
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Sl. Good morrow, good couſin Shallow. . 
SnAL. And how doth my couſin, your bedſellow! of 


and your faireſt daughter, and mine, my. Wed 
daughter Ellen? 5 


| Sit. Alas, a black el. aa n Shallow.” 


SHAL, By yea and nay, fir, I dare lay, my cou- 
fn William is become a good (cholar : He 1s at 
Oxford, ſtill, is he not? | 


$1L. Indeed, fir; to my coſt. 


Sal. He muſt then to the] inns of. court ſhort! 


| was once of Clement's-inn ; where, 1 Wink, they © 
will talk of mad Shallow yet. | 


SIL, You were call'dlufty Shallow, then, cou- 
ln, 

SHAL. By the mals, I call ds Weg 8 aa. 
would haye done any thing, indeed, androundly „ 
There was I, and little John Doit of Staffordſhire, 
and black George Bare, and Francis Pickbone, and 
—you had not four 


Bullokar, ee is a better authority than any of theſe, be- 
ing contemporary with Shakſpeare. In his Engliſh Expoſitor, 8 vo. 
1616, he defines Roode thus: In land it ſignifies a quarter of an 


cre. It is lometimes taken for the On of our Saviour upon! the 
croſs,”  MALONE 


« * Sil. ] The oldeſt copy of this play was, . publiſhed 3 in 1600. 


| Itmuſt however have been aRted ſomewhat earlier, as in Ben Jonſon' Ws. 
Len Man out of has Humour, which was performed in 1599, is 


he following reference. to it:“ Nos lady, this is a kinſman to 
e Silence. STEEVENS, 


— Will $quele a Cotſwold wang? The games at Coiſoold 
Of theſe I have 
ſeen accounts in ſeveral old pamphlets ; and Sballow, by diſtin- 
bubiog Will Squele, as a Cotſwold man, meant to have him un- 
(erfiood as one who was well verſed in manly exerciſes, and 
foaſequently: of a r ar and an athletic conſiitution, * 

. ; . STLEVENS. Bl 


— 


_ 
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+ n all the! mand 
. and, I may ſay to you, we knew where the bonz. WM x bo! 


robas were; and had the beſt of them at com. ork 


a ſuch ſwinge- bucklers?* in all the inns of court again: 


The games of Cotſwold, I believe, did not commence till the 


f 

| 

| 

| 

Z 

| them as having exiſted in the time of Elizabeth. Randolph ſpeak | 


reign of James I. I have never feen any pamphlet that mentiong Wh 
of their revival in the time of Charles I.; and from Dover's book wy 
they appear to have been revived in, 1636. But this does not We 
prove that they were exhibited in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, UN that 
They certainly were in that of King James, and were probably Oldcafſt 
diſcontinued after his death. However Cotſwold might have been the evi 
long famous for meetings of tumultuous ſwinge-bucklers, See | 
„ ol. V. p. 16, n. MALONE: oo ! — 9 
-Z ſwinge-bucklers—] Swinge-bucklers and ſwaſf- but lla 
were words implying rakes or rioters in the time of Shakſpeare, 

Naſh, addreſſing himſelf to his old opponent Gabriel Harvey, Agai 
1598, ſays : Tue ſenex miles, tis time for ſuch an olde foole jo Eng 
to leave playing the ſwaſh-buckler.” 133 FE tion ab 

Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1607, Caraffa ſays, * when | pallage 
F was a ſcholar in Padua, faith then I could have ſwing'd a ſword brows, 


_ and buckler, K&c. STEEVENS. | ; * ulk lit 


- 


Weft Smithfield (ſays the Continuator of Stowe's Annals, 1631.) uncle. 
was for many years called Ruftans' Hall, by reaſon it was the uſual Diff: 
place of frayes and common fighting, during the time that ſword niles. 

| and buckler were in uſe; when every ſerving-man, from the baſe to the lif 
the beft, carried a buckler at his backe, which hung by the hilt or does it 
pummel of his ſword which hung before him.— Untill the 20th | a cove 

year of Queen Elizabeth, it was uſual to have frayes, fights, and Falſtaff 

quarrels upon the ſundayes, and holydayes, ſometimes, twenty, that th 

8 thirty, and forty ſwords and bucklers, halfe againſt halfe, as well in diſe 

by quarrels of appointment as by chance. — And in the winter wthor 

ſeaſon all the high fireets were much annoyed and troubled with the ot 

| hourly fiayes, and ſword and buckler men, who took pleaſure in vriter 

that bragging fight; and although they made great ſhew of much Fuller, 

furie, and fought often, yet ſeldome any man was hurt, for of an 

thruſting was not then in uſe, neither would any one of twenty | Hay 

ſtrike beneath the wafte, by reaſon they held it cowardly and dole, 

beaſtly.. MALONRBER. „ | Es: | entir 

6 __.—bona-robas —]' i. e, ladies of pleaſure. Bona Roba. Ital. Ir Jol 

80, in Tie Bride, by Nahbes, 16)))00ùe oo | ara 

Some bona-roba they have been ſporting with.“ Wopte 
TIRE ES EE Sr NE er at 0c or eng 4 
See Florio's Italian Did. 1598: „ Buona roba, as we lay good on 


Auf; a good wholeſome plump-cheeked wench.“ MALONE. 


| 


/ R 7 


gain; nandment. Than was Jack Falſtaff, now fir John, 


ona. : 
till the : Then was Jack Falftaff, now fir John, a boy; and page 2 
'ntiong Tionas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, | The following circumſtances, 
ſpeaks | tending to prove that Shakſpeare altered the name of Oldcaſtle to 


s book that of Falftaff, have hitherto been overlooked. In a poem by 
es not | Weever, entitled, The Mirror of Martyrs, or the Life and Death 


zabeth, if that thrice valiant Capitaine and moſt godly Martyre Sir John 
obably Oldcaſtle, Knight, Lord Coblam, 18mo, 1601. Oldcaftle, relating 
e been the events of his life, ſays: „„ e N 
. See « Within the ſpring-tide of my flow' ring youth, 

5 « He | his father] ſtept into the winter of his age 
bucklers Made meanes (Mercurius thus begins the truth) | 
= « That I was made Sir Thomas Moubrais page.” 


larvey, Again, in a pamphlet entitled, The Wandering Jew telling fortunes | 


1 Engliſlimen, 4to. (the date torn off, but apparently a republica- 
1 tion about the middle of the laſt century) [1640] is the following 

when pallage in the Glutton's ſpeech: „ I do not live by the ſweat of my 
» ſword brows, but am almoſt dead with ſweating. I eate much, but can 


e foole 


1637, uncle, I come of a huge kindred.“ REED. 


ge uſual Different concluſions are ſometimes drawn from the ſame pre- | 
t ſword niles. Becauſe Shakſpeare borrowed a ſingle gircumfſtance from 


baſe to the life of the. real Oldcafile, and imparted it to the fifitious Falſtaff, 


hilt or does it follow that the name of the former was ever employed as 
e 20th 1 cover to the vices of the latter? Is it not more likely, becauſe _ 


ts, and Falfaf was known to poſſeſs one feature in common with Oldcafile, 


twenty, bat the vulgar were led to imagine that Falſtaff was only Oldcaſtle 


as well in diſguiſe? Hence too might have ariſen the ſtory that our 
winter wthor was compelled to change the name of the one for that of 


ed with the other; a ſtory ſufficiently ſpecious to have impoſed on the 
ſure in vriter of The Wandering Few, as well as on the credulity of Field, 


f much Fuller, and others, whoſe coincidence has been brought in ſupport 
rt, for of an opinion contrary to my own. STEEVENS. | 


twenty. | Having given my opinion very fully on this point in a former 


ly and dote, (ſee Vol. XII. p. 184, & ſeq. n. 4. } IT ſhall here ouly add, that 
5 | entirely concur. with Mr. Steevens. There is no doubt that the 
Ir John Oldcaſtle of the anonymous King Henry . ſuggeſted the 
aarader of Falſtaff to Shakſpeare; and hence he very vaturally 


. Ital. 


opted this circumſtance in the life of the real Oldcaſtle, and made 


:EVENS. l Falflaff page to Mowbray duke of Norfolk. The author of 


yy good Tie Wandering Jeu ſeems to have been miſunderſtood. He de- 
E. . 


KING HENRY . 0 


4 boy; and page to Thomas Mowbray, duke of 


talk little. Sir Fohn Oldcaſtle was my great grandfather's father's 


ſcribes the Glution as related to ſome Sir John Oldcaſtle, and there= 
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| him break Skogan' 8 head * at t the court gate, When 


— — 7—7«ð«⁰ ' T AI I III AS EAI PAGE 

— , —— — — > 
s * 
- „ 
1 

-. 

S 

1 


he was 


t, This ſir John, couſin, chat comes bicher 
. day di 


anon about ſoldiers? 
SHAL. The ſame 97 Jeb ks very ſame. 1 ay 


| In thi 


fore: as a man of huge kindred; but 1 means a fat man, not : 1598, \ t 
5 98.) 
man} nobly allied. From a pamphlet already quoted, entitled, The to the P 
Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie, it appears that the 0ldeafll of Bede 
the old K. Henry F. was repreſented as a very fat man; (ſee lf $cogan, 
the prologue to a. play entitled 1 Oldcafile, 1600, in which in the b 
the Oldcaltle of the old K. Henry V. is deſcribed as «+ a panne difluade 
 glutton-:") but we have no authority for ſuppoſing that Lord Cobhin a 
was fatter than other men. Is it not evident then that the Oldcaftl Jo | 
of the play of King Henry F. was the perſon in the contemplation of 
of the author ,of The Wandering Jeu? aud how does the proof that * of 
Shakſpeare changed the name of his charader advance by this 1 . 
means one ſtep —In additiou to what I have luggeſted in a former Wa 
note on this ſubject, I may add, that it appears from Camden; 4 
 Remaines, 1614, p. 146, that celebtated actors were ſometimes Fdward 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of the perſons they repreſented on the PRE 
flage :—<« that I may ſay nothing of ſuch as for well adding ou the of this 
lage have carried away the names of the perſonage which the elles 
have acted, and loft their names among the people. — If actots, then, e 
were ſometimes called by the names of the perſons they repreſented, bad pr 
what is more probable than that Falflaff ſhould have been called by pulous 
the multitude, and by the players, Otacaſile; 5. not only becauſe there poet o 
had been a popular character of that name in a former piece, whole ſay ma 
immediate lucceſſor Falſtaff was, and to whaſe clothes and f8uious Bae 
belly he ſucceeded ; but becauſe, as Shakſpeare himſelf intimate e 
in his epilogue to chis play, a falſe idea had gone abroad, that hi gin 
jolly knight was, like his predeceſſor, the theatrical repreſentative: ayers 
of Sir John Oldcaftle, the good Lord Cobham ?—See the note i Fcogar 
. the epilogue at the end of this play. MaroxE. e that n; 
o Skogan's head — ] Who Skogan was, may be underſtogd ron of kir 
the following paſſage in The Fortunati Les, a maſque by Ben Jonſon, ne; 
1626; ſuppo 


60 3 you mould enquire now: after Skelton, N 


=? And maſter Scogan. *4 
BN; —— Scogan ?- what was he? | a 10 

© Oh, a fine gentleman, ate a mater of arts older 

* Of Henry the- Fourth's times, that made diſguiſes 1805 
% For the king's ſons, and writ in ballad mm 5 

| „% Daintily well,” &, _ | 208 
"Aman the works of Chaucer is a poem called «+ Scogan unto ideen 


- the Loxdey aud Gentilmen of the Ko bh 5 Rouſe.” STESVENS 
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5 was a crack, not thus high: and the very ſame 


* jay did 1 fight with one Sampfon Stockfiſh, a fruit- | 


when | | = 9 8 | 
| ſn the written copy (fays the editor of Chaucer's Works, 
not : 1598, ) the ütle hereof is thus: Here followethe a morall ballade 
d, Th to the Prince, now Prince Henry, the Duke of Clarence, the Duke 
* al Bedford, the Duke of Glouceſter, the kinges ions, by Henry 
lee ally Scogan, at a ſupper among the merchants in the vintrey at London, 
which in the houſe of Lewis John.“ The purport of the ballad is to 
amperel lifſuade them from ſpending their youth “ folily.“ . 
ob ham Jule Skogan, who is ſaid to have taken the degree of maſter of 
Idcaſtle as at Oxford, „ being ( ſays Mr. Warton)] an excellent mimick, 
plation | and of great pleaſantry in converſation, became the favourite buf- 
of that ſoon of che court of King Edward IV,” Bale aud Tanner have 
by this confounded him with Henry Skogan, if indeed they were diſtin& 
former perſons, which I doubt. The compoſitions which Bale has attri- 
11mden's bated to the writer whom he ſuppoſes to have lived in the time of 
neue Hyard IV. were written by the poet of the reign of Henry IV.; 
on the which induces me to think that there was no oe, or maſter of arts 
Lon thi of this name, in the time of Edward. There might then have been 
ch they a jeſter of the ſame name. Scogin's Jrsrs were _publiſhed' by 
s, then, Andrew Borde, a phyſician in the reign of Henry VIII. Shakfpeare - 
elented, bad probably met witb this book; and as he was very little ſcru- 
alled by pulous about anachroniſms, this perſon and not Henry Scogan, the 
le there poet of the time of Henry IV. may have been in his thoughts: T 
„ Whole ſay may, for it is by no means ceriain, though the author of 
adio Rmaris on the laſt edition of Shakſpeare, &c. has afferted it with 
numates that confidence which diſtinguiſhes his obſervations. 
that bi Fince this note, was written, I have obſerved that Mr. Tyrwhitt 
ſentative, yfers with me in thinking that there was no poet of the name of 
nole d Scogan in the time of King Edward IV. nor any ancient poet of 
ö that name but Henry Scogan, Maſter of Arts, who lived in the time 
od from of King Henry IV. ; and he urges the ſame argument that I have 
| Jonlon, done, namely. that the compoſitions which Bale aſcribes to the 
| ſuppoſed Jahn Scogan, were written by Henry. Bale and Tanner, 
ton, were, I believe, Mr. Warton's only authority. * 
N „as to the two circumſtances (ſays Mr, Tyrwhitt) of his being 
a naſter of arts of Oxford, and jeſter to the king, I can find no 
older authority for it than Dr. Borde's book. That he was con- 
temporary with Chancer, but ſo as to furvive him ſeveral years, 
perhaps till the reign of Henry V. is ſufficiently clear from this 
poem | the poem mentioned in the former part of my note]. 
ran unto * Shaklpeare ſeems to have followed the jeſt-book,, in con» | 
ENS; Wering Scogan as a mere buffoon, when he mentions as one. of - 


# 


erer, behind Gray's-inn. O, the mad days that] 


J nr ig en hop —_ 

Falſtaff's boyiſh exploits that he broke Scogan's head at the coun. 81 
gate. Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, Vol. V. Pref. 

Among a number of people of all forts who had letters of SH, 
protection to attend Richard II. upon his expedition into Ireland death, 
in 1399, is Henricus Scogan Armiger.“ Ibidem, p. xv, hall « 
7 Rigs VF Maron. ford | 

This was John Scogan, jeſter to King Edward IV. and no! Su 
Henn, the poet, who lived long before, but is frequently con. 

founded with him. Our author, no doubt, was well read in lohn“ SH, 
Feſts, „ gathered by Andrew Boarde, doQor of phyſick,“ and town 
Printed in 4to, and black letter, but without date; and his exif. 
ence, which has been lately called in queſtion, (for what may not ML 
be called in queſtion?) is completely aſcertained by the following GH, 
charaReriftic epitaph, accidentally retrieved from a contemporary * 
manuſcript in the Harleian library (No. 1587): Rs And « 
Hic tacet in tumulo corpus SCOGAN ecce JOHANNIS; Loved 

Sit tibi pro ſpeculo, letus fuit eius in annise 
Leti tranſibunt, tranfitus vitare nequibunt 5 © Dead 

Quo neſcimus ibunt, vinoſe cito peribunt. 1 twely 

Holinſhed, ſpeaking of the great men of Edward the Fourth“ fourtt 
time, mentions „ Skogan, a learned gentleman, and ſtudent for a | 
time in Oxford, of a pleaſaunte witte, and bent to mery deviſe, 8 
in reſpe& whereof he was called into the courte, where giving 1 ofin 
 Himaſelf to his naturall inclination of mirthe and pleaſaunt paſtime, | contro\ 
he plaied many ſporting parts, althoughe not in ſuche vnciuill 1 

maner as hach bene of hym reported.” Theſe uncivil reports evi- or chil 

dently allude to the above jeſt-book, a circumſtance of which no alled 
one who conſults it will have the leaſt doubt. See alſo Bales 8 

Scriptores Britannia, and Tanner's Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, 5 

art. SKOGAN, After all, there is ſome reaſon to believe that John TT: 
was actually a little bit of a poet, Drayton, in his preface to his 8. 
Eclogues, ſays, that the Colin Clout of Scogan, under Hay tut” 

the Seventh, is pretty; clearly meaning ſome. paſtoral under that 12 
. title, and of that age, which he muſt have read, and, conſequently, Pal 
not Skelton's poems ſo called, nor any thing of Spenſer's. Langham, 
in his enumeration of Captain Cox's library, notices, * the Seat. 

geaunt that became a Fryar, Skogan, Collyn Cloout,.the Fryar and Thi 
the Boy, Elynor Rumming, and the Nutbrooun Maid; and that, Ss 

by Slogan, the writer does not mean bis Fefts, is evident from the 0 

circumftance of all the reſt being poctical tracts. He is elſewhere 12 

named in company with Skelton ; and, in ſupport, of this idea, | a 
one may refer to the facetious epigram he wrote on taking bis 5 
degree, at Oxford, of Maſter of Arts. Mr. Tyrwhitt's opinion * 
will, on all occaſions, be intitled to attention and reſped; but fu 


bo 
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have ſpent! and to ſee how many of 1 mine old: ac- 
quaintance are dead! 

St, We (hall all follow, coutin; 

SHAL. Certain, 'tis certain; ; very ſure, very ſure: 
death, à8 the Pſalmiſt ſaith, is certain to all; all 
hall die. How a good Tos; of bullocks at Stam- 
ford fair? ; ; | 7 
$11, Truly, couſin, 18 not there. 
$841, Death 1 M certain. ls old Double of: our : 


John's 

” ad Wi own living yet? 

exiſt. | : 
ay not IL, Dead, fir. 


ov SHAL, Dead!—See, ne de e tad 
72 and dead! he ſhot a fine ſhoot: John of Gaunt 
Jod him well, and betted much money on his head. 

Dead! —he would have clapp'd i'the clout * at 
welve ſcore ;* and carry'd you a forehand ſhaft a 


ourth' fourteen and fourteen and a half, * that it would 


nt for 2 


deuiles, 

giuing 1 onion can have any. ie ene againſt a poſitive and in- 
altime, controvertible fact. RITSON. 

vnciuil s crack,] This is an old Ilandic word, ſignifying a boy 
rts el. or child. One of the fabulous kings and heroes of Denmark, 0 
dich uo alled ey; was nee Krabi. | See the ſtory in Edde, Fable 63. | 

) Bales | WY 7 TYRWHITT. 
170 p — d i the b] L . it th white mark. 

5 6M | © WARBURTON, | 
- "Dd $0, in King Lear: „ O, well flown, bird !—i'the clout, i' tie 
1 tout, STEEVENS. _. | N 5 
3220 at twelve ſeore; ] i. e. of yards. S0, in e | 
a OY Mholbion; 16122 | 

a At markes full fortie ſeore they us 'd to prick and rove.“ 13 
ryar and MALONE. 


nd that, 


from the 1 general, means yards; but the line from Drayton makes this 
lſewbere pinion doubtful, or ſhows the extreme inaccuracy of the poet, 
lis idea, for ao man was ever . of e au arrow forty ſcore yards, 


king bis 
opinion 


8 * e N Furien and 6 elſe] That 3 is, fourteen ſcore 
us 1 : EE 


N 1 e 


This 5515 of ene ately in this Ie ek and I believe 


Docs. 
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have done a man's ert good to ſee. Hoya 
ſcore of ewes now? ' | 
811. Thereafter as they be: 23 ſcore of good ewes | 
f N. may be worth ten pounds. 


SHAL, And 1 1s old Double St 


SH, 
ſaid 1 
Enter Banwores, and one with him, good 
| 8 e Here come two of fir John Falſtaff's men, dated 
as I think. good 
Ban. Good morrow, hoe gentlemen: Ibe. DA 
, ſeech you, which is juſtice Shallow? . 
' SHAL, Jam Robert Shallow, fr? a poor eſquin I; 
[word 
of this county, and one of the king's juſtices of the 

excee 
peace: What is your good pleaſure with me? 6 
BAR D. My captain, fir, commends him to you; dien 
my captain, ſir John Falſtaff: a tall gentleman, by wou 
heaven, and a moſt gallant leader. ent 

SHL. He greets me well, fir ; 1 knew him a 

' Twelve ſeore appears, however, from a paſſage 4 in Churchyarl 

: Charitie, 1595, to have been no ſhot of an extraordinary lengib: #1 
. „% They hit the white that never ſhot before, 3 
©« No marke- men ſure, nay bunglers in their kind, 4 
3 fort of WAS that Heures t can oo. twelve ſcore,” 3 L 
== STEEVENS, ak 
: The utrnoſt diftance that the archers P dnclevt times reached, is ing 90 
ſuppoſed to have been about three hundred yards. Old Double lirical 
therefore certainly drew a good bow. MALONE, or wri 
_ _ Shakſpeare probably knew what he was about when he ſpoke hon, 
of archery, which in his time was pradiſed by every one, Hei liftere 

_ deſcribing Double as a very excellent archer, and there is no in- | 
| conſiſtency i in making ſuch a one ſhoot fourteen ſcore and a balf; The 


but it muſt be allowed that. none but a moſt extraordinary arche! 
would be able to kit @ mark at twelve ſcore. Some allowance 
however ſhould be made N the ſpeaker is e 


MOur : 


Dock. 


V 
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1 good backſword man: How doth the good knight? 
may 1 aſk, how my lady his wife doth ? 

BARD. Sir, pardon; a ſoldier is better accom- 
nodated, than with a wife. 

 &yaL, It is well ſaid, in faith, fir; and it is well 
d indeed too. Better accommodated! — it is 
good; yea, indeed, is it: good phraſes are ſurely, 
and ever were, very commendable, Accommo=- 
dated! = it comes of acconmodo : very 9 a. 
good phraſe. 

BARD. Pardon me, fir; ] have heard "Y wore; 
Phraſe, call you it? By this good day, I know not 
the phraſe: but I will yin the word with my 
ſword, to be a foldierlike word, and a word of 
exceeding good command. Accommodated ; That 
is, when a man is, as they ſay, accommodated: or, 
when a man 1s, — being, — whereby, — he may be 
thought to be accommodated ; which! is an excel 
lent thing. ; 


ewes 


men, 
Ibe. 


[ quire 
of the 
p | 


you; 
n, by 


him 3 Enter F Arava 
4 e It is very juſt: — Look, here comes good 
rehyard's | 
length: 1 es very good; a gb0d proſe, ” ] Tec was a modiſh_ 
term of that time, as Ben Jonſon informs us: 4+ You are not to 
caſt or wring for the perfumed terms of the time, as accommodation, 
complement, ſpirit, &c. but uſe them properly in their places 2s 
others.” DISCOVERIES. Hence Bardolph calls it a word of exceed- 
ng good command. His definition of it is admirable, and highhy ſa- 
brical; nothing being more common than for inaccurate ſpeakers 
or vriters, when they ſhould define, to put their hearers off with a 


d, 


* 
TEEVENRS, 
ached, is 
| Double 


he ſpoke [nonymous term; or, for want of that, even with the ſame term 
e. le i differently accommodated : as in the inſtance before us. | 
is no in- WARBURTON; 
d a ball; 


The 885 word occurs in Ben Jonſon's Every Man in | bis Hu- 


ry archet nuf: 
allowance „ Hoſteſs, arte date us with another dedllaf: | 
d. 3 « The woman does not anderftand the words of aflion.” 


STEEVENS. 


vol. XIII. | 
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fir 13 Give me e your good hand, give me your 
worſhip's good hand: By my troth, you look well, 


and bear your n "ry" well: welcome, 8000 2 Fa 
John. M. 
Fal. I am glad to 5 you well, good malte Jou 
Robert Shallow : — Maſter Sure-card, as 1 think.“ undo 
SHAL, No, fir John; it is my couin Silence, in Wi drud; 
commiſſion with me. re 0 
Fal. Good maſter Silence, it well befits you Fa 
ſhould be of the peace. TY 
Sit. Your good worſhip is welcome. Mi 
FAL. Fie! this is hot weather. — Gentlemen, bart Sy 
you provided me here half a dozen ſufficient men? ou; 
SAL. Marry, have we, fir. Will you fit? jet m 
FAL. Let me ſee them, I beſeech you. Fa 
SHAL. Where's the roll? where's the roll? where's he's l 
the roll— Let me ſee, let me ſee. So, ſo, fo, ſo: Sh. 
Yea, marry, fir: — Ralph Mouldy: —let them ap- SH, 
pear as I call; let them do fo, let them do ſo, — WT i 
Let me ſee; Where i is Mouldy? SH, 
Mour. Here, an't pleaſe you. Fal 
SHAL. What think you, fir John? a cod labs father 
fellow ; young, firong, and of good friends. ſhado 
Fal. Is thy name Mouldy? not m 
| Mour. Yea, an't pleaſe you. SHA 
Far. 'Tis the more time thou wert uſed. ai 
SHAL, Ha, ha, ha! moſt excellent, i'faich! things, = for 
e e muſter 
„„ Maſter e as I think, J u is bfurrable, that many t | 
of Shakſpeare's names are invented, and charaQeriftical. Maſter 
Fortk-right, the ülter; Maſter Sloe- tie, the traveller; Maſter Smooth, 1 85 
the ſilkman; Mrs: Over done, the bawd; Kate Keep-down, Jane At 18, 
Night-work, &c. Sure-card was uſed as a term for @ boon con- eve | 
anion, ſo lately as the latter end of the la ty by one of ms 55 in 
tranſlators of Suetonius. MALONE. (la 
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bat are mouldy, lack er Very n good! 
ln faith, well ſaid, fir John; very well ſaid. 
Fal. Prick him. [To SHALLOW. 
Mobi. I was prick'd well enough before, an 
zou could have let me alone; my old dame will be 
:ndone now, for one to do her huſbandry, and her 
audgery; you need not to have prick d me; there 
ire other men fitter to go out than I. 
Fal. Go to; peace, Mouldy, you ſhall g0. Monldy, 
is time you were ſpent. 
MovuL. Spent! | 
Spar. Peace, fellow, peace; lland aſide; Know 
you where you are? — For the other, fir John 5 
lt me ſee; — Simon Shadow! 
Fal. Ay marry, let me have him to fit under: 
bes like to be a cold ſoldier. 
| $nal. Where's Shadow? 
Sap. Here, fir, 
— W fi. Shadow, whoſe fon art thon? 

Sap. My mother's ſon, fir. _ | 
Fal. Thy mother's ſon ! like conch; and thy 
fher's ſhadow : ſo the ſon of the female 1s the | 
ldow of the male: It is often fo, indeed; but 
tot much of the father's ſubſtance. 
Skar. Do you like him, fir John? 
Fi. Shadow will ſerve for ſummer, — prick him; 


= ior we have a number of ſhadows to fill 9 the 


hings, 
nuller book. 2 

at many | 
Maſter ' 

Smouth, 
Mm, Jane | 
on com- 
e of the 


u e deve e a near of 1 zo fl up the mufter-boph, * 
* is, we have in the muſter book many names for which we 
*ave pay, though we have not the men. JounsoN, 


— Skill and I Pill, 1604. p- 19: * One ſpeciall 


"nh in Barnabie Riche's Souldiers Wiſhe to Britons Welfare, of 85 
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SAL. Thomas Wart! 
FAL. Where's he? | 
Warr. Here, fir. 


Far. Is thy name Wart? F. 
WART. Vea, fir. F 
þ 
Far. Thou art a very ragged wart. We 
SHAL. Shall I prick him, fir John. 
FAL. It were ſuperfluous; for his apparel i is built oy 
upon his back, and the whole ame ends upon . 
pins: prick him no more. Bt 
SHAL. Ha, ha, ha! — you can do it, ſir; you can F. 
do it: I commend you well. — Francis Feeble me E 
FRE. Here, fir. Br 
FAL. What trade art hes Feeble? p, 
FRE. A woman's tailor, ſir. BY 
SAL. Shall I prick him, fir? | 
Fal. You may: but if he had been a man's tai m4 
lor, he would have prick'd you. — Wilt thou make bt 
as many holes in an enemy' 8 battle, as thou haſt done | 585 
in a woman's petticoat? | lis c 
Fkk. 1 will do my good will, fir; you can have . 
no more. we 1 
Fal. Well ſaid, good woman'stailor ! well lad, orde 
courageous Feeble! Thou wilt be as valiant as e #ll* 
wrathful dove, or moſt magnanimous moule. Sh 
Prick the woman's tailor well, maſter Shallow; ber: 
deep, maſter Shallow. | pr; 
FEE. I would, Wart might have gone, fir. 
Fal. I would, thou wert a man's tailor; th, , _ 
thou might ſt mend him, and make him fit to g0% , Oil 
. 1 
meane that a ifiing captains hath 60 deceive his prince, 5 18 on 


his number, to take pay for a e 0 when he han no 
halle. » — STEEVENSS | 
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cannot put him to a private folder. that is the 
leader of fo many ound: : Let that alle, moſt 
ſorcible Feeble. 


Fk. It ſhall ſuffice, fir, 

Fat. I am bound to thee, reverend Feeble, — — 
Who is next? _ ; 

SHAL., Peter Bull- calf of he green ! 

Far, Yea, marry, let us ſee Bull-calf, 

Bull. Here, fir. 1 

Fal. Fore God, a likely fellow! — Come, prick 
me Bull-calf, till he roar again. 

BulL. O lord! good my lord captain, — — 

Far, What, doſt thou roar before thou art pricked? 

BULL. 0 lord, fir! Il am a diſeas'd man. 

Fal. What diſeaſe haſt thou? 

BulL. A whoreſon cold, fir; a congh, fir; Which 
I caught with ringing in the king's affairs Kpon 
lis coronation day, fir. 

Fai. Come, thou ſhalt go to the wars in a gown; 


ve will have away thy cold ; and I will take ſach 


order, that thy friends ſhall [ring for thee, — Is here 
all? 


; built 


upon 


u can 


ble! 


n's di- 
| make 


t done 
n have 


11 faid, 
t as the 


ule. SAL. Here is 0 more call d thin your des 

allow ber; you muſt have but four here, fir ; — and to, 
pry you, 80 in with me to dinner. IE 

tr, 

r: tial $24 fake fuk order, | 1. EW ſuch meaſures. Sa, in 

L LO g. Othello ? 8 


«6 Honeſt Iago bath ta'en order for't. *”  STEEVENS, 


Here is two more call'd than your number ;] Five only have 
been called, and the number required is four. Some name ſeems 
t have been omitted by the tranſcriber. The reſtoration of this 
bxth man would —_—_— the Aan that occuis below; for when 


K 3 


ice, 15 1 


bath 10 
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FAL. Come, I will go drink with you, but 1 SH; 
cannot tarry dinner. I am glad o lee Jou, in good but | 
' troth, maſter Shallow. nl Night 
SHAL. O, ar John, do you ber "Ws we ! Clem 
lay all night in the windmill in faint George's 3811 
fields.“ Sg 
FAL. No more of that, good maſter Shallow, no WY that 
more of that. John 
Snal. Ha, it was a merry auh. And is Jang Fa 
Night-work alive? ; maſte 
Fal. she lives, maſter Shallow: SH 
| SHAL, She never could away with me.“ in la 
Fal. Never, never: ſhe would always fay, ſhe Hm 
could not abide maſter Shallow. od 
_ _ SHAL. By the mals, I could anger her to the Com 
heart. She was then a bona-roba.“ Doth ſhe hold 
her own well? h B 
Fat. Old, old, maſter Shallow. ty | 
Fren 
Mouldy and Bull-calf are fet afide, Falſtaff, as Dr. Farmer has art 
obſerved, gets but three recruits. Perhaps our author MN Is wah 
| anſwerable for this flight inaccuracy. MAL r. unW 
I —— the windmill in ſain't George's fields. ] It appears from the tt 
following paſſage in Churchyard's Dreame, a poem that makes patt for 
of the collection entitled his Ghippes, 4to. 1578, that. this windmill 5 
was a place of nototiety: _ B 
Aud from the winduill this dreamd he, N 
| © Where hakney horſes hired be. STEEVENS. 85 
* She never could away with me.] This expreſſion of diſlike is 
uſed by Maurice Kyffin, id his tranſlation of the Andria of Terence: By 
1588: All men that be in love can ill away to have wives ap- harlc 
pointed them by others. Perhaps the original meaning Was — * 
| fuck @ one ee fravel on ts our” road with me. | | | 
 STEEVENS lem 


80, in . 5 Orlando Feriaſo, Rok I: 


— ſcarce to look on him the can auc. 5 


ede A fine ay wanton. Jonuzon. | 


but 1 
200d 


Ce we 
Orge's 


W,. no 


Jane 


7, ſhe 


o the 
hold 


ner has 
nſelf is 


om the 
ES part 
vindmall 


like is 


rence; 


"ES. ap- | 
Was — } 


'EVENS, 


ALONE, 
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CHAL, Nay, ſhe muſt be old; ſhe cannot chooſe 
but be old; certain, ſhe's old; and had Robin 
Night- Work by old Night- work, before 10 came to 
Clements inn. 

Sit, That's fifty- five year ago. 

SHAL. Ha, couſin Silence, that thou hadſt ſeen 
hat that this knight and I have ſeen! — Ha, fir 
lohn, ſaid 1 well! 24 

Fal. We have heard the chimes at midnight, * 
maſter Shallow. _ 

SHAL., That we have, that we 1 chat we have; 
in faith, fir John, we have! our watch- word was, 
Hem, boys! — Come, let's to dinner; come, let's 
to dinner: — O, the days that we have ſeen! — 
Come, come. 

[Exeunt FALSTAFF, SHALLOW, and $1LENCE. 5 
Bort. Good maſter corporate Bardolph, ſtand 
my friend; and here is four Harry ten ſhillings in 
French crowns for you. In very truth, fir, I had 
as lief be hang'd, fir, as go: and yet, for mine own 
part, fir, I do not care ; ; but, rather, becauſe I am 
milling, and, for mine own part, have a defire 


| tollay with my friends; elfe, fir, I did not care, 


lor mine own part, ſo much, - 
Bard. Go to; ſand afide. - 
Movr. And good malter ome captain, for 


1 006 was in our zothors time, the common term for a 
harlot, It is uſed in that ſenſe by Ben Jonſon in his Every Man 
of his Humour, and by many others. STEEVENS. 

—— ſaid I well?) This phraſe has already occurred in The 
Merry Wives of Windſor, See Vol. V. p. 35, u. 5. STEEVENS. 


— the chimes at midnight, ] So, in the ſecond part of an an- 
"ent ſong entided 4 Bill f Fare, &c, bl. 1: | 

5 e roſe from our wirth with the twelve o "Clock chimes." x 

N | | | * STEEVENS. ; 


K4 


| 
_ 
? 
: 
| 


my old dame's ſake, land my fend: ſhe has no. 


have forty, fir. 
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body to do any thing about her, when I am gone; 
and ſhe is old, and cannot help herlelf: you ſhall 


BARD. Go to; Hand aſide. 8 
_ Fre. By my troth I care not; — a man can FR 


but once: Ur pwe'God death; — I'll ne'er bear 


a baſe mind: D an't be my deſtiny, lo; an't be not, 
ſo: No man's too good ta ſerve his prince; and, 
let it go which way it will, he that dies this year, 


is quit for the next. 


BARD. Well ſaid; thou rt a good fellow. 
e I'll bear no baſe mind. 


Re- enter FaLSTAFr, and Tuftices. 


Far. Come, fir, which" men ſhall I have? 
SAL. Four, of which you pleaſe. 
BaRD. Sir, a word with you: — J have three 


pound*® to free Mouldy and Bullcalf. 


FAL. Go to; well. 
SHAL. Come, fir, John, which four will you 


have? 


Fal. Do you 4 60 for me. 
SHAL, Marry then, — Mouldy, Bull- calf, Feeble, 


and Shadow. 


FAL. Mouldy, and Bull- calf: For you, Mouldy, 


ſtay at home fall; you are pa 0 ferner — and. tor 


8 4 1005 three 3 — }] Here ſeems to be a wrong com- 


putation. He had forty ſhillings for each. Nane he meant to 
conceal part of the profit. JoHNsoON. | 


6 For Jou, Mouldy, ſtay, at home ſtill; you ' are paſt ſervice: ] The 
old copies read — For vun, Mouldy, Ray at ok till you ore jo 


2 ſirvite. STEEVENS. 


Jour | 
| will 


SHA 
they a 
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al 
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your part, Ball-calf,- — grow till you come unto it; 


iS no- 
zone; i will none of you. 
ſhall SuAL. Sir John, fir John, do not yourſelf wrong; 


they are your likelieſt men, and I would have you 
pry d with the beſt. 

Far, Will you tell me, maſter Shallow, how to 
chooſe a man ? Care I for the limb, the thewes,” 
he ſtature, bulk, and big affomblatice of a man !* 
Give me the ſpirit, maſter Shallow. — Here's Wart; 
—you ſee what a ragged appearance it is: he ſhall 
charge you, and diſcharge you, with the motion of 


in die 
r bear 
e Not, 

and, 
year, 


this ſhould ſurely be: For you, Mouldy, you have Jer d at 
home, ” ke. Falftaff has before a ſimilar Mugen, „ Tis he 
rote time thou wert uſed,” | | 
There is ſome miſtake in the number of reeruili: Sballow ford, | 
tat Falſtaff ſhould have four there, but he appears to we but three x 5 
Wart, Shadow, and Feeble. FARUugR. | 
See p. 133, n. 8, I believe, „ flay at home fill 5 are paſt 
ſervice, '' is right ; ; the ſubſequent part of the ſentence being like» 
Jule imperative; and, for your part, Bull-calf, grou td“ 1 
tome unto it. MALONE. 1 

ferhaps this paſſage ſhould be read and pointed thus: For you, 
Unley, ftay at home Rtill; you are paſt ſervice? —— TYRWHITT. 

[ have admitted Mr. Tyrwhitt's amendment, as it is the leaſt 


three 


3 you 
duktion, and the ſupplement of a ſingle letter. STEEVENS. 


'— the thewes, ] i. e. the muſcular ſtrength or e of 
manhood, So again: 


eeble, % For nature creſceut, daes not grow alone | 

| « In thewes and bulk. ” 

9 ln ancient writers this term 1 implies manners, or be- 
uldy, miour only, Spenſer often employs it; and 1 find it likewiſe | 
A for u Gaſcoigne's Glaſs of. Government, 1575: 


% And honour'd more than bees of better Bees. 
ſhakſpeare is perhaps ſiugular in his application of it to the 
perſetions af the body. STEEVENS. - 


Fang tis ſa applied in The Marriage of Sir Gawaine, printed in The 
| Wiques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, Vol. ul: | 
e Hee's twice the fize of common men, 
] The * Wi thewes and finewes ſtronge. Hoyr Wulres. AT 


are paſs — aſſemblance of 4a man!] Thus the old copies. The 
_ Faltarg read — Memb lege. STEEVENS, e 


tiolent of the two propoſed, being effeded by a ſlight change in 
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a pewterer's hammer; come off, and on, ſuiſter 
than he that gibbets-on the brewer's bucket, ? And 
this ſame half-faced fellow, Shadow 


foeman may with as great aim level at the edpe 
of a penknife: And, for a retreat, — how {wif 


will this Feeble, the woman's tailor, run off? 0, fr 


me the ſpare men, and ſpare me the great ones, _ 


Put me a caliver* into Wart's hand, Bardolyh, 
BARD. Hold, Wart, traverſe; thus, thus, thus, 


Yn uiſter than he that gibbets-0n the brewer's bucket.) Swiſter 
than he that carries beer from the vat to the barrel, in bucks hung 
upon a gibbet or beam croſhng his ſhoulders, Ra. 

| | „ | Jonxs0x, 
I do not think Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage juſt, —The 
carrying beer from the vat to the barrel, muſt be a matter that 


requires moie labour than ſwiftneſs. Falflaff ſeems to mean, 


„ {wifter than he that puts the buckets on the gibbet; " for ag 
the buckets at each end of the gibbet muſi be put on at the ſame 
inflant, it neceſſarily requires 2 quick motion. M. Masox. 

* —— foeman— ] This is an obſolete term for an enemy in war, 
bY WATTS F 8 STEEVENS, 

So, in Selimus, 1594: 8 | 1 
For he that never ſaw his foeman's face, | 
But alwaies flept upon a ladies lap &c, HENDERSON, 


17S; Deli er oc ] A. hand-gun, JOHNSON. 


So, in The Maſque of Flowers, 1613: »The ſerjeant of Kawaſha | 


carried on his ſhoulders a great tobacco-pipe as big as a cafe. 
It is ſingular that Shakſpeare, who has ſo often derived his {ources 
of merriment from recent cuſtoms or faſhionable follies, ſhould not 
once have mentioned, tobacco, though at a time when all his con- 
temporaries were active in its praiſe or its condemnation. 


It is equally remarkable (as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me that he 


has written no lines on the death of any poetical friend, nor com» 
mendatory verſes on any living apthor, which was the conſtant 
praQtice of Jovſon, Fletcher, &c. Perhaps the fingular modefty 
of Shakſpeare hindered him from attempting to decide on the 
merits of others, while his liberal turn of mind forbade him 10 
Expreſs ſuch groſs and indiſcriminate praiſes as too often diſgrace 


the names of many of his contemporaries. Our author, eh 
n to 


ſeems to condemn this pradtice, through a ſentiment give 


— 


| "7D — give me! 
this man; he preſents no mark to the enemy; the 
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Far. Come, manage me your caliver. So: — 
Ang WY very well: — go to: — very good: —exceeding good. 
e me — 0, give me always a little, lean, old, chapp'd, 
- the bald ſhot. *— Well ſaid, i faith Wart; thou'rta good 
edge ſcab: hold, there's a teſter for thee. 28 | 

viſt $Hal. He is not his craft's-maſter, he doth not 
vive do it right. I remember at Mile-end green, (when 
olph. 
thus. 


viſter 


Roſaline in Love's Labour's Loft, where, ſpeaking of the Princeſs, 
ſhe ſays — OY 3 | ; | ; 
« My lady, (to the manner of theſe days) Thr 
% In courteſy, gives undeſerving praiſe.” STEEVENS. 


Swiſter | | 4 
ts hung Mr. Groſe, in 4 Treatiſe on ancient Armour and. Weapons, 4to. p. 67, 


ſays: “ That a caliver was leſs and lighter than a muſquet, as is 
evident from its being fired without a teſt. This is ſhown in a 
Military Treatiſe, containing the Exerciſe of the Muſtet, Caliver, 


YH NSON, 
| —_ The 


ter that and Pike, with figures finely engraved by 7. de Gen. And in a 
mean, note in loc. Mr. Groſe alſo obſerves, „That this is confirmed by 
for 23 Nalſheare, where Falſtaff reviewing his recruits, ſays of Wart, a 
be lame poor, weak, underſized fellow, put me a caliver into Wart's 
b. hands ' — meaning that although Wart is unfit for a muſguetteer, 


in war. 


os if armed with a lighter piece he may do good ſervice.” 
'EEVENS, e e ee 985 TE” 


1 | V VAILLANT. 
i —— bald ſhot. }] Slot is uſed for ſhooter, one who is to fight 
by ſhooting. JOHNSON. | 5 | . 
So, in The Exerciſe of armes for Caliures, Muſkettes, and Py les, 
| 1619: „ Firſt of all is in this figure ſhowed to every ſhot how he 
ſhall ſtand and marche, znd cary his caliver, &c. With this in- 
tance I was furniſhed by Dr. Farmer. We fill ſay of a ſkilful 
ſportſman_or. game-keeper, that he is a good ſhot.  STEEVENS. 
Again, in Stowe's Annales, 1631: „ men with armour, enſignes, 
drums, fifes, and other furniture for the wars, the greater part 


vicreof were ſhot, the other were pikes and halberts, in faire 
torlles. MALONE. N | 


ERSON, 


Kawaſha 
ca bir en.“ 
; ſources 
5uld not 
his con- 


that he 


PR | ' —— Mile-end green, | We learn from Stowe's Chronicle, (edit. 
modefly 1615, p. 702,) that in the year 1585, 4000, citizens were trained 


ind exerciſed at Mile-end, It appears, however, that the pupils of 


on the this mil 

n ls military ſchool were but ſlightly thought of; for in Barnabie 
diſgrace unt Souldiers Wiſhe to Britons Welfare, or Captaine Still and 
i016 loptaine Pill, 1604, is the following paſſage: «© Skill. God bleſſe 


we, my countrey, and frendes, from his diredtion that hath vo 


wen 0 | 
Sei ietter experience than what hee hath atteyned unto at the fetching”. 
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J lay at Clement's inn, — I was then fir Dag dts 
Arthur's ſhow,)? there was a little quiver fellow. 


ind a 
would 


he ſaw 

the ver) 
erer, be 
| making 
Artur 
jnn, W? 
and was 
compile 
Arthur, 
able r0 


home of a Maye-pole at a Midſomer aghte at fro Ta 
at Mile- end- greene. STEVENS. et 1 e 
From the ſame Chronicle, p. 789, edit. 1631, it a 1 
1 | *. s | ea 
„thirty thouſand citizens — ſhewed on the 27th of N 
on the Miles-end, where they trained all that day, and other ws 
under their capiaines, (alſo citizens,) until the 4th of September," 
6 22 F.. 5 Maroxk. 
: remember at Mile-end green, when I lay at Clenent'scinn 
„% When I lay, here ſignifies, when I lodged or lived. 80 Leland; 


An old manor place where in tymes paſte ſura of the Moulbri 2 
2 "9: 7 1: ; RES" . 1 fs tiles, 
lay for ſtarte; i. e. lived for a time, or ſometimes, Itin. Vol, ! 
fol. 119. T. WARTON. 3 ; TG: PE The 
Again, in Marſton's What you Will, a comedy, 160: have g 
» Survey'd with der by me, when I! 5 20d fi 
y ith wonder by me, when I lay 

Factor in London. MaALoNnE. he the Yarn 
7. —— 1 was then fir Dagonet in Arthur's ſhow, ] The ory of w. 
Sir Dagonet is to be found in La Morte d'Arthure, an old romance the Cor 
mach celebrated in our author's time, or a little before it. «When Rid B 
papiſtry (ſays Aſcham, in his Schoolmaſter, ) as a ſtanding pool, | Heywe 
overflowed all England, few books were read in our tongue faving grocer 
certaine books of chivalry, as they ſaid, for paſtime and pleaſure, bis ſq 
which books, as ſome ſay, were made in monaſteries by idle themle 
monks. As one for example, La Mort d'Artiure. In this ro. One « 
mance Sir Dagonet is King Arthur's fool. Shakſpeare would not anothe 
have ſhown his juſtice capable of repreſenting any higher charader, But B 

| | 5 Ss „ JOHNSON, ins 
Sir Dagonet is king Arthur's [quire; but does he mean that he of wt 
acted Sir Dagonet at Mile-end Green, or at Clement's-inn? By comec 
the application of a parentheſis ouly, the paſſage will be cleared Thi 
from ambiguity, and the fenfe J would a ffign, will appear to be en it 
Juſt. I remember at Mile-end Green (when I lay at Clement's-in, Noce 
FL was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's ſhow) there, was, Kc. That is: ag; 
© I remember when I was a very young man at Clement's-inn, and of ac 
not fit to ad any higher part than Sir Dagonet in the interludes Noce 
which we uſed to play in the ſociety, that among the ſoldiers who that 
were exerciſed at Mile-end Green, there was, &c. The per- elder 
formance of this part of fir Dagonet was another of Shallow's feats wart 
at Clement's inn, on which he delights to expatiate; a circum- In 
ſtance in the mean time, quite foreign to the purpoſe of what he is Haw 
laying, but introduced, on that account, to heighten the ridicule | oe 
urt 


of his character. Juſt as he had told Silence, a little before, that 


trayning 


IS that 


i 199g, | 


ayes, 
mber.“ 
LALONE, 
ginn, 
Leland; 
ulbrays 
Vol, l. 


ory of 
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Wen 
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y idle 
lis ro. 
1d not 
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that he 
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could about, and about, and come you in, and 


he ſaw Scogan's head broke by Falſtaff at the court-gate, „ and 
the very ſame day, 1 did hight with one Sampſon Stockfiſh, a fruit- 
erer, behind Gray's-ivn. Not to mention the ſatire implied in 
n:king Shallow ad fir Dagonet, who was king Arthur's fool. 


urs ſhow, here ſuppoſed to have been preſented at Clement's- 


inn, was probably an interlude, or maſque, which actually exiſted, 
ind was very popular in Shakſpeare's age: and ſeems to have been 
compiled from Mallory's Morte d'Arthure, or the Hiſtory of King 
Arthur, then recently publiſhed, and the favourite and moſt faſhion- 
able romance. St PD | r + ” 
That Mile-end Green was the place for publick ſports and exer- 
ciſes, we learn from Froiſart. 1 | 534 
Theobald remarks on this paſſage: © The only intelligence 1 
have oleaned of this worthy knight { fir Dagonet) is from Beaumont 
.nd Fletcher, in their Knight of the Burning Peſtle. Th | 
The commentators -on Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the 
Burning Peſtle have not obſerved that the deſign of that play is 
ſounded upon a comedy called The Four Prentices of London, with 
te Conqueſt of Jeruſalem; as it hath been diverſe Times afled at the 


| Red Bull, by the- Queen's Majefly's Servants. Written by Thomas 


Heywood, 1613. For as in Beaumont and Fletcher's play, a 
gocer in the Strand turns knight- errant, making his apprentice 
his ſquire, &c. ſo in Heywood's play, four apprentices accoutre 
themſelves as knights, and go to Jeruſalem in queſt of adventures. 
One of them, the moſt important character, is a goldſmith, 
another a grocer, another a mercer, and a fourth an haberdaſher. 
But Beaumont and Fletcher's play, though founded upon it, con- 
tins many ſatirical ſtrokes againſt Heywood's comedy, the force 
of which are entirely loſt to thoſe who have not ſeen that 
comedy. „„ 8 1 | ; 8 
Thus in Beaumont and Fletcher's prologue, or firſt ſcene, a citi- 
zen is introduced declaring that, in the play, he will have a 
grocer, aud he ſhall do admirable things. e J 
Again, AR I. ſc. i. Rafe ſays: „ Amongſt all the worthy books 
of achievements, I do not call to mind that I have yet read of a 
grocer-errant: I will be the ſaid knight. Have you heard of any 
that bath wandered unfarniſhed of his ſquire, and dwarf? My 
= brother Tim ſhall be my truſty ſquire, and George my 
warf.“ . 5 8 | 39 BEEF Wh 
In the following paſſage the alluſion to Heywood's comedy is 
demonſtrably manifeſt, Ad IV. ſc. ii | ONE 

* Boy. It will ſhow ill-favouredly to have a grocer's prentice 
coutt-a king's daughter. 5 „„ | 


would a lay; and away again would 'a go, and aga 


child. 


has been before at the Red Bull. 


play is pure burleſque. Heywood's is a mixture of the droll aud 


ſays, — how can I but prayſe them, who profefle it thoroughly, 


Azravn's ExIGHTS, in and about the citie of { London? which 
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come you in: rah, tah, tah, Seay a ſay; bounce, FA. 
low. 
le ma 
men bi 
night. - 


would a come: — 1 ſhall never ſee ſuch a Lis, 


T Cit. Will it ſo, ſir? You are well read in „ hifories,. I pn 
you who was fir Dagonet? Was he not prentice to a grocer ©, 
London? Read the play of 7 he Four Prentices, where they toſs 


their pikes ſo. if | had | 


Ew, 1 
In Heywood's comedy, Rullace the grocer's prentice is intro- ge 
duced courting the daughter of the king of France; and in the wide | 
frontiſpiece the four prentices are repreſented in armour tiltin 1 5 


with javelins. Immediately before the laſt A ſpeeches we have 
the following inſtances of alluſion: 
„ Cit, Let the Sophy of Perſia come, and chriſten him 2 


would L 
aud the 

archers, 

ſpeaking 
quotatio 
and it is 
higits, 
of Shak( 


« Boy, Believe me, fir, that will not do 10 welt; tis flat; it 


A circumſtance in Heywood's comedy; which, as bas beek al. 
ready ſpecified, was aQed at the Red Bull. Beuumout and Fletcher's 


ferious, and was evidently intended to ridicule the reigning faſhion Th th 
of reading romances. T. WARTON, that the 
This account of the matter was ſo reafoncble,. that I believe circum 
every reader muſt have been ſatisfied with it; but a paſſage in a ture, M 
forgotten book, which has been obligingly communicated to me by ich! 
the Reverend Mr. Bowle, induces me to think that the words beſoie MATHUR 
us have hitherto been miſunderſtood; that Arthur's Show was not Whe 
an interlude, but an EXHIBITION OF ARCHERY; and that Shallow unnece| 

_ repreſented Sir Dagonet, not at Clement's Inn, but at Mile-end how li 
Green. Inſtead therefore of placing the words I was then Sir his 0w 
Dagonet in Arthur's ſhow,” in a parentheſis, (as recommended very It mi 
properly by Mr. Warton on his hypotheſis,) I have included in 2 wards 1 
parentheſis the words ++ when I lay at Clement's Inn. And thus furt; 
the meaning is, — I remember, when 1 was ſtudent and reſided at tine al 
_ Clement's Inn, that on a certain exhibition- - day at Mile-end Green, to the 
_ when I was Sir Dagonet, &c. words - 
„A ſociety of meu (I now uſe the words of Mr. Boule ſyling rehded 
themſelves ARTHUR'S KNIGHTS, exiſted in our poet's time. Ri- bithur' 
chard Mulcaſter, mafter of St. Paul's School, in his Pofitions con- Weanii 
cerning the training up of Children, twice printed in London, 1581 Ina, a 
and 1587, in 4: ) my copy wants the title, ) ch. xxvi. in prailing uled t 


of Archerie as a principal exerciſe to the preſervation of health, 


and maintaine it nobly, the friendly and frank fellowſhip of Prince 


Pune, 
again 
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bc F heſe fellows will do well, maſter Shal- 


low. God keep you, maſter Silence; I will not 
ie many words with you: — Fare you well, gentle- 
ren both: Ithank you: 1 muſt a dozen mile to- 
night, — Bardolph, give the ſoldiers „ 


1 Hhad ſacred to filence, would not my good friend in the citie, 
lifter Hewgh Offly, and the ſame my noble fellow in that order, 
zun LAUNCELOT, at our next meeting have given me a ſoure - 
ode, being the chief furtherer of the fact which I commend, 
and the famouleſt knight of the fellowſhip which I am of? Nay, 
would not even. Prince ARTHUR himſelf, Maiſter Thomas Smith, 


nd the whole table of thoſe well known knights, and moſt adive 


ichers, have laid in their challenge againft their fellow- knight, if 


ſpeaking of their paflime I ſhould have ſpared their names? This 
quotation (adds Mr. Bowle) reſcues three of them from obliviou; 
and it is not to be preſumed that fie whole table of theſe well known 
jnights, moſt probably pretty numerous, could eſcape the knowledge 
of Shakſpeare. — Maiſter Hewgh Offly was ſheriff of London in 1588.“ 
The paſſage above quoted places Shallow's words in fo clear a 
lebt that they leave me little to add upon the ſubje&, We ſee 
that though he is apt enough to introduce frivolous and foreign 
circumſtances, the mention of Sir Dagonet here, is not of that na- 
ture, Mile-end Green being probably the place where Ax THun's 
[xicars diſplayed their {kill in archery, or in other words where 
Arthur's SHOW. was exhibited, | 2 55 . 
Whether this fellowſhip exiſted in the reign of Henry IV. is very 
mnecefſary to enquire, We fee in almoſt every one of his plays 
bon little ſcrupulous Shakſpeare was in aſcribing the cuſtoms of 
his own time to preceding ages. £ | | _ 
It may perhaps be objeRed, that the little quiver fellow,” after- 
vards mentioned, is not deſcribed as an archer, but as managing a 
jice; but various exerciſes might have been praQiſed at the ſame _ 
line at Mile-end Green, If, however, this objection ſhould appear 
to the reader of any weight, by extending the parentheſis to the 
vords — % Arthur's Show, it is obviated ; for Shallow might have 
relded at Clement's Inn, and diſplayed his feats of archery in 
ttiur's ſhow elſewhere, not on the day here ' alluded to. The 
meaning will then be, I remember when I refided at Clement's 
Inn, and in the exhibition of archery made by Arthur's knights I 
ned to repreſent Sir Dagonet, that among the ſoldiers exerciſed 
u Mile-end green, there was, &c. MALONE. ÿI ke 
'—— 8 little quiver fellow, ] Quiver is nimble, aQtive, &c, 
There is a maner fiſhe that hyght mugill, which is full quiver 
ud ſuifte. Bartholomeus, 1535, bl. l. HENDERSON. = | 


$. : 


1 


| you well. 4 Exeunt SHALLOW and SILENCE, 


Kc. we have all liv'd in a perpetual Turnbull. ftreet. "' 


* See Vol. V. P- 77, u. 3. MaLona. 
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Sul. Sir John, heaven bleſs you, and Proſper 
your affairs, and ſend us peace! As you return, viſt 
my houſe; let our old acquaintance be renewed; 
peradventure, I will with you to the court, 
Far. I would you would, maſter Shallow. 
'SHaL. Go to; I have ſpoke, at a word. Fare 


Far. Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. On. 
Bardolph ; lead the men away. | Exeunt Bay. 
DOLPH, Recruits, Cc. As I return, I will feich WM cr of 

off theſe, juſtices: I] do ſee the bottom of juſlice se 
Shallow. Lord, lord, how ſubject we old men are kick by 
to this vice of lying! This ſame flary'd jullice H without 
hath done nothing but prate to me of the wildneſs lin 


of his youth, and the feats he hath done abu 


Invin 


Turnbull-ſtreet; and every third word a lie, duer WM ,,, «o 


paid to the hearer than the Turks tribute. I do A 
uincien 


remember him at Clement” 8— inn, like a man made lick f 


2 


— — 


9 about Turnbull-ſtreet; ;] In an old comedy called Ran, what il 


Alley or Merry-Tricks, this ſtreet is mentioned again: | Bumble 
« You ſaggering, cheating, Turnbull-firect rogue.“ was C01 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady: Here has of Lon 


been ſuch as hurry, ſuch a din, ſuch diſmal drinking, {wearing Eizabe 


Naſh, in Pierce Pennileſſe his Supplication, commends the liſters of } 
Turnbull Atreet to the patronage, of the Devil. 
Again, in The Inner Temple Maſque, by Middleton, 16191 
| „ Tis in your charge to pull down bawdy- houſes, 
9 6 — cauſe ſpoil in Shorediich, 
| 40 And ee Turnbull. r 
Again, in Middleton's comedy, called Any Thing ſor a quiet Life, 
a French bawd ſays: J ay une fille qui parle un peu Frang01s; 
elle couverſera avec vous, a la Fleur de Lys, en Turnbull-fireet. 
Turnbull or Turnmill-fireet, is near Cow-croſs, Weft-Smithbeld, 
The continuator of Stow's Annals, informs us that Weſt-Smith- 
feld, (at preſent the horſe-market, ) was formerly called Ruffian's 
Hall, where turbulent fellows met to try their {kill © at ſword and 
buckler. STEEVENS. | 


( 
þ 


Tet ſupper of atheeſe- -paring: | { a 12 was 
naked, he was, for all the world, like a fork'd ra- 
An, with a head fantaſtically carved upon it with 
| knife : he was ſo forlorn, that his dimenſions to 


1 Ceaius of famine; yet lecherous as a monkey, and 
10 the whores call d him—mandrake : * : He came ever 
BAR — a ] The old copies wat by au abparent- 
feich error of the preſs, invincible. Mr. Rowe introduced the enen 
ulli —8 
2 —— were invincible:! That IS, 209004 not be 9 by any 
n are mc fight. Mr. Rowe and the other modern editors read, 1 think 
uſtice vithout neceſſity, invifible, MALONE. | 
dnels [nvincible cannot poſſibly be the true reading, invincible to, not. 
1500 being Engliſh ; for who ever wrote or faid hot be conquered o? 
| Invincible by is the uſual phraſe; though Shakſpeare, in Muck 
) duer ado about Nothing, makes Don Pedro fay, „ [would have thought 
I do her ſpirit had been invincible againſt all aſſaults of affetion ;* a 
| ſuficient proof that he would not have written © invincible o a 
made thick fight. STEEVENS. | | 
7. call him—mandrake: | This aþpeſlation will be ſome- 
d Ran, what illu ſtrated by the following paſſage in Caltha Poctarum, or the 
hunble Bee; compoſed by T. Cutwode, Eſquyre, 1599. This book 
ws commanded by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop 
lere has of London to be burnt at Stationers' Hall 1 in the 1 year of een 
wn Elizabeth: 
| 0 . the alice and ground where Caltha grew, 

iſters of « A mightie mandrag there did Venus plant; 

5 „% An object for faire Primula to view, 
935 % Reſembling man from thighs unto the frank; " ve. 
| The reſt of the deſcription might prove yet further explanatory ; 
5 but on ſome ſubje&s ſilence is leſs reprehenſible than information 
be In the age of Shakſpeare, however, (as I learn from Thomas 
uet Life, Lupton's Third Boo e of Notable Thinges, 4to. bl. I.] it was cuf= 
angels; tomary 4 to make counter feat Mandrag, which is ſold by deceyuers 
freet, for much money.“ Out of the great double root of Briony (by | 
ithheld, neans of a proceſs not worth tranſcribing) they produces the kind 
jteSmith- of ag idol to en allo has been e 
ws yo Stevens. 


Bullein in his Bullwark of Defence againſt all Sichneſſe &c. fol./ 


You, XIII. foes — 
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any. thick fight were inviſible :? he was the very 


* 


tg, p. 41, ſpeaking. of ſnandrake,: __ 5 4 this bene is” 12 
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in the rearward of the faſhion; and ſung thoſe 
tunes to the over-{cutch'd* huſwives that be heard 
the carmen whiſtle, and ſware—they were his 
fancies, or his good-nights.* And now is this Vice's 

dagger* become a ſquire; and talks as familiarly 


called alſo Anthropomorphos, becauſe it beareth the ima 
and that is falſe. For no herbe hath the ſhape of 
man: no truly, it is not naturall of his owne growing: but by the 
crafty invention of ſome falſe men it is done by arte.” —_« M 
friend Marcellus, the deſcription of this mandrake, as I haye ane 


ge of a man; 


was nothing but the impoflerous ſubtility of wicked people. per. 
haps of fryers or ſuperſticious monkes whych have wrytien thereof | 


at length; but as for Dioſcorides, Galen, and Plinie, &c. they baye 
not wrytten thereof ſo largely as for to have head, armes, fin. 
wt Ps | 5 
See a former ſcene of this play, p. 24, n. 5; and Sir Thoma 
Brown's Vulgar Errors, p. 72, edit, 1686. MALons, 
over ſcutch'd — ] That is, whipt, carted. Porr. 
I rather think that the word means dirty or grimed. The word 
kuſwives agrees better with this ſenſe. Shallow crept into mean 
houſes, and boaſted his accompliſhments to dirty women, 
J 8 Jouxsox. 
Kay, among his north country words, ſays that an over-ſwitcl'd 
zuſwife is a ſtrumpet. Over-ſcutch'd has undoubtedly the meaning 
which Mr. Pope has affixed to it. Over-ſcutch'd is the ſame az 
over-ſcotch'd, A ſculch or ſcotch is a cut or laſh with a rod or whip, 
1 OR | | 5 | STEEVENS, 
The following paſſage in Maroccus Extaticus, or Bankes' bay Horſt 
in & Traunce, 4to. 1595, inclines me to believe that this word is 


uſed in a wanton ſenſe: „ The leacherous landlord hath his wench 


at his commandment, and is content to take ware for his money; 
his private ſcutcherie hurts not the common-wealth farther than that 
his whoore ſhall have a houſe rent-free.” MaLoxE. 


Now I bethink me, the pleaſant Eſquire aforeſaid may have rea- 
ſon on the fide of his enucleation; for is not the name of a pro- 
euteſs - Mrs. Overdone, in Meaſure for Meaſure? and hath not that 
feſtive varlet Sir John Falſtaff talked of his“ white doe with 2 
black ſcut?* AMNER. | CCC eg 

* —— fancies, or lis good-nights. ] Fancies and Good-nights were 
the titles of little poems. One of Gaſcoigne's Good-nights is pub- 
liſhed among bis Flowers. STEEVENS., Fr 

* 4nd now is this Vice's dagger —] By Vice here the poet 
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hoſe of John of Gaunt, as if he had been ſworn bro- 
ear ther to him: and I'll be ſworn he never ſaw him 
his but once in the Tilt-yard; and then he burſt his 
ice's bead, for crowding among the marſhal's men, I 


Ew 


| han; neans that droll charadter in the old plays (which I have ſeveral 
Or WO. 


imes mentioned in the courſe of theſe notes) equipped with afles 


by the es and a wooden dagger, It was very ſatirical in Falſtaff to 
\ 7 compare Shallow's activity and impertinence to ſucha machine as a 
why | wooden dagger in the hands and management of a buffoon. 5 ? 
ey bave Fee Vol. V. p. 362, n. 6. Starvens, es. 
„ hyn. ice was the name given to a droll figure, heretofore much ſhown 
. upon our ſtage, and. brought in to play the fool and make ſport for 
Thomas the + baht _ His dreſs was always a long jerkin, a fool's cap 
| vith als's cars, aud a thin wooden dagger, ſuch as is ſtill retained 
in the modern figures of Harlequin. and Scaramouch, Minſhew, 
ad ud others of our more modern criticks, ftrain hard to find out the 
etymology of the word, and feich it from the Greek: probably _ 
a "__ we need look no further for it than the old French word Vis, 
1 vhich fignified the ſame as Viſage does now. From this in part 
3 teme Viſdaſe, a word common among them for a fool, which 
ſuitcl 0 WS wievage fays is but a corruption from Vis d'aſne, the face or head 
neaning ol an aſs. It may be imagined therefore that Viſdaſe, or Vis d'aſne, 
ſame a was the name firſt given to this fooliſh theatrical figure, and that 
i whip, by vulgar uſe it was ſhortened to plain Vis or Vice. HANMER. 
1 The word Vice is an abbreviation of Device; for in our old dra« 
ay Horſe matic ſhows, where he was firſt exhibited, he was nothing more 
word is} than an artificial figure, a puppet moved by machinery, and then 
is wench originally. called a Device or Vice. In theſe repreſentations de was 
Maney a conſtant and the moſt popular charaRer, afterwards adopted into 
han that the early comedy. The ſmith's machine called a vice, is au abbre- 9284 
| mation of the. ſame ſort; —— Hamlet calls his uncle “ a vice of 1 8 
Jave Teas kings,” a fantaſtic and fafitious image of majelly, a mere puppet 
ff a pro. al rojalty. See Jonſon's Alchniſt, AQ I. fc. iii: | 
not that And on your ſtall a puppet with a vice.” T. WARTON. 
l with 2 : ——he burſt fis head, ]-- Thus the folio and quarto. The 
| modern editors read broke, To break and to burſt were, in our 
ghts were poet's time, ſynonymoufly uſed. Thus Ben Jonſon, in his Poet< 
is pub- Ae, tranſlates the following Paſſage in Horace: 8 | | Fo f 
| —— fradta pereuntes cuſpide Gallos. | 1 ; „ = 


he poet © The lances burſl in Gallia's flaugbter'd forces,” 


% tg FE , &; | 


. — —— . COSI 
2 
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ſaw it; and told John of Gin he beat his own 
name:“ for you might have truſs'd him, and all his 
apparel, into an eel-{kin ; the caſe of a treble haut. 


boy was a manſion for him, a court; and now has 


he land and beeves. Well; Iwill be acquainted with 
him, if I return : and it ſhall go hard, but I vil 
make him a ene two bones to me:“ If 


- "B04, 4 The 014 Legend of Sir Berit af ab 4 


„ But ſyr Bevis ſo hard him thruft, that his  ſhoulder-bou 
„„ i 
Again, in the Second Part of an 1590 
„ Whoſe chariot wheels have burſt th' Aſſyrian's bones," 


Again, in Holinſhed, p. 809: 40 that manie a a ſpeare was buy, 
and manie a great ſtripe given. | 
To braſt had the ſame meaning. 8 in his Ale or 
Quadruple Digionary, 1580, calls a houſebreaker „ a breaker 


and brafter of doors.” The ſame author conſtantly uſes burſt az 
- ſynonymous to broken, See Vol. IX. p. 206, n. 6. STzzvens, 


7 ——beat his own name:] That is, beat gaunt, a fellow ſo 


dender, that his name might have been gaunf. JOHNSON, 


— þhiloſopher's two tones —] One of which was an univer. 
fa medicine, and the other. a tranſmuter of baſe metals into gold, 


5 WARBURTON, 

I belive ai commentator ha refined this paſſage too much, 

A philoſopher's two ſtones is only more than the philoſopher's 

ſtone. The univerſal medicine was never, ſo far as I know, 
conceived to be a fone before the time of Butler's ſtone, 

. Jonson. 


Mr. Edwards ridicyles Dr. Warburton's note on this pallage, 
but without reaſon. Gower has a chapter in his Conſeſſio Amantis 


„% Of the three Rones that philoſophers made: and Chaucer, in 


his tale of the Chanon's Teman, expreſsly tells us, that one of them 
is Alixar cleped ; and that it is a water made of the four elements. 


TIEN. in the dichymift, aſſures us, it is“ a for, and not a font.“ 


| FARMER, 


That the ingredients of which this Elixir, or Uniornſal Medi- 
tine was compoſed, were by no means difficult of acquiſition, may 
be proved by the following concluſion of a letter written by Villiers 


Dube of Buckingham to King Janes I. on the ſubje& of the Pli. 


loſopher” s Stone. See the Second volume of Royal Letters in thi 


ins Muſeum, he” 093144 art. 101: 


the ye 


no Tec 


at him 


1 
by, I di 
bath gi 
hereafte 
for thei! 
out the 
tis; ant 
which 1 
] conch 
haypie, 
Feloſephy 


Again 
ond cert 


the dace. 
the weal 


„ 
/ 
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S OWN 
il his 
haut. 
W has 
d with 
J will 
e: If 


the young dace? be a bait for the old pike, I ſee 
ro reaſon, in the law of nature, but 1 may ſnap 
it him, Let time ſhape, and there an enc. 
DO RP | een. 


4 — I confeſs, ſo longe as he conſeled the meanes he wrought 
by, 1 diſpiſed all he ſaid: but when he tould me, that which he 
hath given your ſovrainſhip to preſerve you from all ſicknes ever 
hereafter, was extraded out of a t—d, I admired the fellow; and 
for theis reaſons: that being a ſtranger to you, yett he had found 
out the kind you are come of, and your natural affections and ape- 
tis; and ſo, like a {ſkillful man, hath given you natural fiſicke, 
which is the onlie meanes to preſerve the radicall hmrs: and thus 
| conclude; My ſow is healthfull, my divill's luckie, myſelf is 
haypie, and needs no more than your bleſſing, which is my trew 


er- bone 


bones.“ 


as burſ, Floſophers flone, upon which I build as upon a rocke : . | 

| Your Majeſties moſt humble flave and doge 6 
rie, or VVV 3 S linie. b 
breaker The following paſſage in Churchyard's | Commendation to them that 
burſs a am nale Gold &c. 1593, will ſufficiently prove that the Elixir was 
VIX. 9 


ſuppoſed to be a ſtone before the time of Butler: 
4 ——  — much matter may you read 


low ſo | | 985 
Ts „Of this rich art that thouſands hold full deere: 


univer. „ Remundus too, that long liud heere indeede, 

to gold. © Wrate ſundry workes, as well doth yet appeare, 
BURTON, Of one for gold, and ſhewed plaine and cleere, 
> nul % A flone for health. Arnolde wrate of the ſame, 

ſopher's © And many more that were too lang to name.“ 


Again, in the dedication of The Metamorphoſis of Pigmalion's Image 

ond certaine Satyres, 1598 : Tu rig WR, 
„ Or like that rare and rich Elixar tone, | fk 8 
« Can turne to gold leaden invention.“ STEEVENS. 


| know, 


OHNSON, 


pally | think Dr. Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is the true 
be in e. „I will make him of {wice the value of the philoſopher's 
lements. — If the young dace — ] That is, if the pike may prey upon, 
font.“ the dace, if it be the law of nature that the ſtronger may ſeize upon, 


FARMER, 
al Medi- 
on, may 
vV illies 
the Phi- 
s in the 


de weaker, Falſtaff may, with great propriety, devour Shallow. 
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4 Foreſt in Yorkſhire, 


Epi the Archbiſhop of York, Mownuar  HasTing, 
and Oben. 


Arcn. What ! 15 his. chen calbd? 
Hast. *Tis Gualtree foreſt, an t hall | pleaſejou] 


grace. 

ARCH. Here land, my lords; ; and lad dilco- 
Verers forth, | 

'Fo know the numbers of our enemies. 


_ HasT. We have ſent forth already. 


ARCH. | ___ *Tis well done. 
My friends, and brethren | in theſe great affairs, 

I muſt acquaint you that I have receiv'd 
New-dated letters from Northumberland ; 


Their cold intent, tenour and ſubſtance, thus: — 


Here doth he wiſh his perſon, with ſuch powers 
As might hold ſortance with his quality, 
The which he could not levy ; ; whereupon 
He is retir'd, to ripe his growing fortunes, 
To Scotland: and concludes in hearty prayers, 
That your attempts may overlive the hazard, 
5 And fearful — of their eppes 


5 'Tis Gualtree foreſt, „The io of Weſtmoreland, ke. made 


forward againſt the rebels, and coming into a plaine, within Cali 


foreſt, cauſed their Randards to be pitched down in like fort as che 
archbiſhop had pitched his, over againſt them.“ Holinſhed, b. 18 


Mc 
And « 


1 
this ( 
expre 
1s a l 
of a \ 
log. 

Th 
left fi 


| give 


le. y 


decou 
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Mows. Thus do the hopes we have! in kim touch £ 
ground, mW 8 


aud daſh themſelves to pieces. 
Enter a ; Meſſen ger. 


Has r. f Now: what news? 

Mess. Weſt a this foreſt, ſcarcely off a mile, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy: 

And, by the ground they hide, I judge their number 

Upon, or near, the rate of thirty thouſand. 

Mows. The juſt Proportion Re we 8 them 
out. 

let us way on, * and face them 3 in the held. 


Enter WESTMORELAND: | 


done, Arca. What well. appointed leader fronts us 5 
8, here? | 


Lit us ſway on, * I nabe not that l have ever ſeen ſway in 
this ſenſe; but I believe it is the true word, and was intended to 
expreſs | the uniform and forcible motion of a compad body. There 

is a ſenſe of the noun-in Milton kindred to this, where, 1 
of a weighty {word,, he ſays, It deſcends with buys two-hande 
ſay.” JOHNSON. 


The word is uſed in Holinſhed, Engliſh Hiſtory, p 986 The > 
left kde of the enemy was compelled to ſway a an. way back, and Hg 

F. ground,“ * ke. e in King e Fl. Part III. — II. 

bv: | 

e Now ſways it this way, like a Wich ſea, 

© Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind; 

| Now ſways it that way,“ xc. 85 

e. made Again, 1 in King Henry : | 4 
Cal | «4 Rather ſwaying more upon our part,” &c.  STEEVENS. 


rt as tlie B well-appointed leader — I: Well-appointed is completely 
p. 529. Kcoutred, - So, in The Miſeries of Queen Margaret, by Drayton: . 
e 8 Ten eee valiant,  will-appointee_ mon.” 


L 4 
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Mows: 1 think, it is my lord of Weſtmorelagy 
WVxsr. Health and fair greeting from our general, 
The prince, lord John and duke of Lancaſter, 

ARCH. Say on, my lord of Weltmoreland, in 


| ay, 
Jo his 

You, T 
Had ni 


peace; Of baſ 

What doth concern your coming? With 
J . Then, my lord, Whol: 
Unto your grace do Ii in chief Laden Zh Whol 
The ſubſtance of my ſpeech. If that rebellion Whole 
Came like itſelf, in baſe and abject ronts, Whoſ 


The d 
Where 
Out ol 
Into tl 
Turnii 


Led on by bloody youth,“ guarded with rage, 
| Ae countenanc'd TY voys. and W 


A in The Ordinary, 5 Cartwright ; 
708 Naked piety 8 
„ Dares more, than fury well-appointed. ' STEEVENS. 


Led on by bloody youth 11 a * rote —jiach 
youth, WARBURTON, 


| Blood youth is only fanguine youth, or youth full of blood, lan, 
| = of thole en which blood i is ppt © to incite or nouriſh, | : 
| \ ___ - JOHNSON, 

«i, in The Merry Wive of Windjor e $6 Luft is but a bloody fire," Who 
MALOXE, Mr, yo 
a guarded with ror, Guarded is an expreſſion taken from Py 
dreſs; it means the ſame as faced, turned up. Mr. Pope, who has by eo 
been followed by ſucceeding editors, reads goaded. Goaded 1s the "hy 5 
reading both of quarto and folio. Shakſpeare uſes the ſame ex- met; at 

; promos 3 in the former part of this play : | a 
Velvet guards and Sunday citizens,” &c. . 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: BE Edt | = LY 
PEE Fon Give him a livery _ 1 # We n 
«© More guarded than his fellows.” „ STERVENS, legs, a | 
| Mir. Steevens i is certainly right, We art the. __ alyſion| in a Witten 
former part of this play: 4 necel 
5 „% To face the garment of rebellion 1 lis! 
„ With ſome fine colour, that may pirate the eye N 
++ Of fickle changelings," Kc. Again 
Zo again, in the ſpeech before us: +» 8 
„ tp dreſs the ugly form Apin 


e Of baſe and bloody art a ten MALONE. 
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land. day, if damn'd commonon ſo appear'd,” 
cral, WY Io his true, native, and moſt proper ſhape, 
boa, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not been here, to dreſs the ugly form 
Of baſe and bloody inſurrection 
Wich your fair honours. You, lord archbiſhop,— 
Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd! ? 
Whoſe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch'd ; 


= 


n Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd; 
Whoſe-white inveſtments figure innocence,?® 
The dove and very bleſſed ſpirit of peace, — 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf, 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war? 
Turning, your books to graves,* your ink to blood, 
Ys fo appear'd, ] Old copies—ſo appear. Correfted by Mr. 
led Pope, MALONE. | „„ 1 LE 8 1 7 . 
| ' Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintain d;] Civil is grave, 
load decent, ſolemn, © So, in Romeo, and Juliet: | 1 755 "oe 
RY, K — Come civil night,  _ 22 . 
SON, % Thou ſober-ſuited ' matron, all in black.” STEEvens. 
fire,” ' Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, ] Formerly, (ſays | 
ng Dr. Hody, Hiſtory of Convocations, p. 141,) all biſhops wore white 
fon even when they travelled. Grey. e 5 
1 5 By comparing this paſſage with another in p. 91, of Dr. Grey's 
i ih notes, we learn that the white inveſtment meant the epiſcopal ro- 
"a (het; and this ſhould be worn by the theatrick archbiſhop. 
390 25 „„ 1 | TOLLET, 
— graves, ] For graves Dr. Warburton very plauſibly reads 
glaves, and is followed by Sir Thomas Hanmer, Jouxsox. 3 
7 We might perhaps as plauſibly read greaves, i. e. armour for the 
| legs, a kind of boots. In one of The Diſcourſes on the Art Military, 
in 4 Vitten by Sir John Smythe, Knight, 1586, greaves are mentioned 


a neceſſary to be worn; and Ben Jonſon employs the fame word 
Þ his Hymenæi : „„ 2 
| * —— upon their legs they wore ſilver greaves," 
Again, in The Four. Prentices of London, 1615: 
% Arm'd with their greaves and maces.” | 


Again, in the ſecond Canto of The Barons Wars, by Drayton; - 
Marching in greaves, a helmet on her head.” 


| 

| 
| 
| 
X 
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And with our ſurfeiting. and wanton haun, 


And we maſt bleed for it: of which diſeaſe 
Our late king, Richard, being infected, died. 


I take not on me e a phyfician "4 


ſcene) which feems to ſuppor: Dr. Warburton's conjequre : 


_ that they actually made boots or ſwords of their books; any wore 


had no ſuch meaning. MALONE. 


ſidered as a mere jeu de mots. Dovex. | 


Your pens to lances; and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of war? 
Arch, Wherefore do 1 this? —ſo the queſtion | 
ſtar. ds. 
Briefly to this end: we are all 71 d; 


Have brought ourſelves into a burning fever, 
But, my moſt noble lord of Weſtmoreland, 


Warner, in his Albons England, 1602, B. XII, hu Irix. ſpells} 
the word as it is found ini the old copies of Shakſpeare: 
«© The tailhes, cuſhes, and the graves, 925 penſell, * 
. | 
I know not whether it be worth adding, that the ideal metamor. 
pholis of leathern covers of books into greaves, i. e. boots, ſeems to be 
more appoſite than the converſion of them into inftruments of war, 


Mr. M. Maſon, however, adduces a quotation (from the next 


::+. 80 [Turning the word to ſword, and life to death.“ 
| | | | STEEVENS, 


The emendation, or rather interpretation, propoſed by Mr, 
Steevens, appears to me extremely probable ; yet a following line 
in which the Archbiſhop's again addreſſed, way be urged in fayour 
of glatves, i. e. ſwords : Ol. 
| Chearing a rout of 8 wick your drum, 

Turning the word to SWORD, and life to death.“ 


The latter part of the ſecond of theſe lines, however, may be 
adduced in ſupport of graves in its ordinary ſenſe. Mr, Steevens 
obſerves, that „ the metamorphoſis of the leathern covers of books 
into greaves, i. e. boots, ſeems to be more appoſite than the con» 
verſiou of them into ſuch inſtruments of war as glaives;“ but ſurely 
Shakſpeare did not wean, if he wrote either greaves or gains, 


than that they made [ances of their ens. The paſſage already 
quoted, turning the word to ſword, ” ſufficiently pore that be 


: I am afraid that the expreſſion 00 turning = word to hood 
will be found but a feeble ſupport for «+ ee, if it be con- 


DNS 1 EN KT; $53 
Nor do I. as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men: 

But, rather, ſhow a while like fearful war, 

To diet rank minds, fick of happineſs; . 
And purge the obſtructions, which begin to ſtop 
Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly. 
] have in equal balance juſtly weigh'd 


eſtion | 


3 
Wbat wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we. 
: luffer, „%% ũ ů,!,u EO SN 
and find our griefs* heavier than our offences. 
We ſee which way the ſtream of time doth run, 
And are enforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphere“ 
x, ſpells} By the rough torrent of occaſion : 1 
TD And have the ſummary of all our griefs, 
1 When time ſhall ſerve, to ſhow in articles; 
etanor. WW Which, long ere this, we offer'd to the king, 
ate And might by no uit gain our audience: . 
be ven When we are wrong d, and would unfold our griefs, 
re: We are denied accels* unto his perſon as 
"EEVEXS, . | Es ies 5 
by Mr, * —— our griefs—] i. e. our grievances. See Vol. XII. p. 37t, 
ing lin . 5, MALONE, ) ĩ dr Bag 
n favour And are enforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphere — ] In former edi- 
tions; „ : Sg. PE 
And are enforc'd from our moſt quiet there. | 
| This is ſaid in anſwer to Weſtmoreland's upbraiding the Arch- 
may be biſhop for engaging in a courſe which ſo ill became his profeſſion : 
Stevens a ni you, my lord archbiſhop, ' - = 
of books % Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd ; ” K&c. 
the cone 80 that the reply muſt be this: on oo Ph eb 5 
1 And are enforc d from our moſt quiet ſphere. WARBURTON, 
2 pads: The alteration of Dr. Warburton deſtroys the ſenſe of the 
| - ral pallage, There refers to the new channel which the rapidity of 
POR ne Hood from the ſtream of time would force itſelf into. 
5 Fe TE e HxL Ex. 
— Me are denied acceſs — ] The Archbiſhop ſays in Holinſhed: 
* Where he and his companie were in armes, it was for ſeare of 


con- . 2 | | 
de e £ the king, to whom he could have no free acceſſe, by reaſon of 


ſuch a multitude of flatterers, as were about him.“ STEEVENS. 
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inſtead of —. «+ the veſſel of their united blood.“ Maroxx. : 


Even by thoſe men that moſt have done us wrong, Wl ARC 
The dangers of the days but newly gone, To bre 
(Whoſe memory 1s written on the earth | make 

With yet- appearing blood,) and the examples | 
Of every minute's inſtance,* (preſent now,) 5 
Have put us in theſe ill-beſeeming arms: 75 

Not to break peace, or any branch of it; kochen 
But to eſtabliſh here a peace indeed, benefits 
Concurring both in name and quality, LE 

_ WesrT. When ever yet was your appeal deny d' FL 
Wherein have you been galled by the king? 3 
n 

What peer hath been ſuborn'd to grate on you? intel 
That you ſhould ſeal this lawleſs bloody book How d 

Of forg'd rebellion with a ſeal divine, * 

And conſecrate commotion”; s bitter edge?” 

s of every minutes inſtauce,] The examples of an ln docs nt! 
not convey, to me at leaſt, a very clear idea, The frequent cor- gh 
ruptions'that occur in the old copies in words of this * make 17 p 
me ſuſpect that our author wrote, | ** 

Of every minutes inſtants,—-—— wo 

3. e. the examples furniſhed not only every minute; but during the 
moſt minute divifion of a minute. — Inſtance, however, is elſewhere 
uſed by Shakſpeare for example; and he has ſimilar eee in 
other places. MALONE. The 

Examples of every minutes inflance are, I be examples which _ 
every minute een which N minute prefles on our notice. . 

| STEEVENS, bil 

Mot to break peace, ] « He took nothing in hand againſt the e 
king's peace, but that whatſoever he did, tended rather to advance Per 
the peace and quiet of the commonwealth. 8 Arcbbiſhop's ſpeech . 
in Holinſhed. STEtvens., . i, e. 
7 And conſecrate commotion's bitter edge! ? It was an old cuſtom, ücula 
continued from the time of the firſt croiſades, for the Pope to con- | hay 
ſecrate the general's ſword, which was. employed in the ſervice of have 
the church. To this cuſtom the line in queltion alludes. uſed 

| VWVòVARBURTOX. wron 

— — commotion's bitter edge?] i. e. this ans of bitter firife and and 
commotion; the ſword of rebellion. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene : "x 

„% That the” united veſſel of their blood,” 5 
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ARCH. My brother general, the commonw ealth, 
To brother born an houſehold cruelty, | 
[ make MY quarr el in particular“. 


Wrong, 


A, My brother general, &c.—.— 


I make my quarrel in particular. ] The ſenſe is this! My 
brother general, the commonwealth, which ought to diſtribute its 
tenefits equally, is become an enemy to thole of his own houſe, 
10 brothers born, by giving ſome to all, and others none; and 
this (ſays he) | make my quarrel or grievance that honours are 
unequally diſtributed; ” the conſtant birth of malecontents, and 
ſource of civil commotions. WARBURTON. | Y 5 
lu the firſt folio the ſecond line is omitted, yet that reading, 
unintelligible as it is, has been followed by Sir T. Hanmer. 
How difficultly ſenſe can be drawn from the beſt reading the ex- 
plication of Dr. Warburton may ſhow. I believe there is an error 
in the firſt line, which perhaps may be redified thus: | | 
My quarrel general, the commonwealth, | 
To brother born an houſehold cruelty, 
I make my quarrel in particular, Nt 
That is, my general cauſe of diſcontent is public miſmanagement ; 
my particular cauſe, a domeſtic injury done to my natural brother, - 
who had been beheaded by the king's order. JOHNSON, , | 
This circumſtance is mentioned in the Firſt Part of the play : 
„% The archbiſhop —— who bears hard 1 
«4 His brother's death at Briſtol, the lord Scroop.“ 
: | VVV SrEEVENS. 
The meaning of the paſſage appears to me to be this My 
brother-general (meaning Mowbray, the lord Marifſchal) makes 
the miſcondu& of public affairs, and the welfare of the community, 
his cauſe of quarrel; but my particular cauſe of quarrel; is a 
family injury, the cruelty with which my real brother has been 
treated;” meaning Lord Scroop. M. MAsON. | 
Perhaps the meaning is—** My brother general, who 3s joined 
ere with me in command, makes the commonwealth his quarrel, 
i. e. has taken up arms on account of publick grievances; a par- 
uſtom, lucular injury done to my own brother, is my ground of quarrel.” 
o con- | have, however, very little confidence in this interpretation. I 
ice of have ſuppoſed the word general a ſubftantive; but probably it is 
1 uſed as an adjedive, and the meaning may be, I conſider the 
RTO. wrongs done to the commonwealth, the common brother of us all, 
fe and and the particular and domeſtick cruelty exerciſed againſt my na- 
ne: tural brother, as a ſufficient ground for taking up arms.—lf the 
former be the true interpretation, perhaps a ſemicolon ſhould be 
paced after commonwealth, The word born in the ſubſequent line 


ice does 
ent cor. 
d, make 


ring the 
ſe where 
aſms in 


s Which 
;otice. 
*EVENS, 


nſt the 
dvance 
ſpeech 


cout by Mr. Malone, 1s wanting. | | 
9 O my good lord Mowbray, &c.] The thirty-ſeven lines fol. 


120 SE COND P. ART Or 


Wesr. There i is no need of any ſuch rl 
Or, if there were, it not belongs to you. | 


Mows. Why not to him, in part; and to us al, 


"That feel the bruiſes of the days before; 
And ſuffer the condition of theſe times 

To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
Upon our honours? DEE: 
WEST. O my good lord Mowny 

Conſtrue the times to their neceſſities,* 

And you ſhall ſay indeed,— it is the time, 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. 

Vet, for your part, it not appears to me, 

Either from the king, or in the kent ans 


To brother born ] ſeems rongly to ee the ſuppoſition 
| that general In the preſent line is an epithet applied to voter, and 
not a ſubſtantive. 

In that which is 2pparently the firſt of the two quartos, the 
ſecond line is found; but is omitted in the other, and the folio, 
I ſuſpe& that a line has been loſt following the work commonwealth ; 
the ſenſe of which was—* is the guaerat” ground of our taking up 
arms. 

Ibis ſuppoſition renders the whole paſſage ſo hat: that I am 
now decidedly of opinion that a line has been loſt. My genen 
| brother, the commonwealth, is the general ground of our taking 
up arms; à wrong of a domeſtick nature, namely the cruelty ſheun 0 
my natural brother, is my e ground for engaging in this war,” 

| MALOXE, 
it is now become certain that there are three varieties of the 
quarto editions, 1600, of this play. They are all before me, 
and in uo of them (only one of which contains the additional 
ſcene at the beginning of the third Act) the ſecond line, pony 
STEEVENS, 


lowing are not in the quarto. Matrox. 
EL Conſtrue the times to their neceſſuties, ] That is,— Judge of what 


"38 done in theſe times according to the exigencies that over-rule us. 


OHNSON, 
3 Fither from the king, Rc. 1 Whethet the faults of government 


| be imputed to the time or the king, it appears not that you have, 


for your part, been Wierss either Fe the Thug or the time. 


* 


Jonnsox. | 


\W 
Mr. T. 


45 
CorreC 


6 Ti 
To be 


* 
ſerved 
prope! 
vearer 
"ifere, 

Shal 
ſubje d 
vas ul 

$ 


PR 
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That you ſhould have an Inch of any ground 

To build a grief on:? Were you not reſtor'd 

To all the duke of Norfolk's ſignories, 5 

Your noble and right- well-remember'd father 35 7 
own. What thing, 1 in honour, had my father 

loſt, 

That need to be reviv d, and breath'd i in me? 

The king, that lov'd him as the ſtate ſtood then, 

Was, force perforce, *compell'd to baniſh him: 

And then, when? Harry Bolingbroke, and he 

Being mounted, and both rouſed in their ſeats, 

Their neighing courſers daring of the ſpur, 

Their armed ſtaves in chaxge,* their beavers down,“ 

Their eyes of fire ſparkling through fights of ſteel, ® 
And the loud trumpet blowing them together? 

Then,then, when there was nothing could have ſlaid 

My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke, : 

0, when the King did throw bis warder down, 


ay 9 


)ofition 
er, and 
58, the 
e folio, 


wealth ; 

king up Ty build a det on : ] * 6. grievance. Mitonk. 

41 (as, force berforce, Old copy — Was fore d. Correed by 
| Mr. Theobald. In a ſubſequent ſcene we have the ſame words: 

an As, force perforce, the age will put it in.“ MALONE. 

hewn . nd then, when —] The old copies read — And then, that —. 

| p Coneed by Mr, Pope. Mr, Rowe reads-And when that—. 

S War, 

{ALONE | MALONE. 

© ot ih 6 Thi armed faves i in chergs, xe. 1 An ei ſtaff is a lance, 

br To be 1 in e is to be fed in the reſt for the encounter. | 

ditional | | JOHNSON... 

pointed ads beavers down, ] 7 REPAY it has been already ob- 
HY "din a former note, (ſee Vol. XII. p. 360, n. 9.) Reant 

lei fole* properly that part of the helmet which let down, to enable the 

vearer to drink ; but is confounded both here and in Owls with 

ar ehe niere, or uſed for helmet in general. 

rule us. Shakſpeare, however, is not anſwerable for any confuſion on this 

OHNSONs ſubjeR, He uſed the word beaver in the fame ſenſe in which it | 

nent vas uſed by all his contemporaries. M ALONE. | | 

zu have, | 1 lights of feel, ] i. e. the perforated part of their ions, 

9 75 wa which they ours ies. to ante their aim. Viſiere, Fr. 

ONO. | 5 Srrzv Ius. | 


% 


| 
| 
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His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw: 


"Then threw he down himſelf; and all thei: lives, 
That, by indictment, and by dint of ſword, 
Have ſince miſcarried under Bolingbroke. 
WesrT. You ſpeak, lord 3 now yon know 


not what: 


The earl of Hereford® was reputed chen 


In England the moſt valiant gentleman; 


Who knows, on whom fortune would then haye 


ſmil'd? 

But, if your father had been vigor there, 

He ne'er had borne it out of Coventry: 

For all the country, in a general voice, 

ny” d hate upon him; and all their prayers and 
love, 


Were ſet on Hereford, whom they doted on, 


And bleſs'd, and grac'd indeed, more than the 
"King." 


| But this is mere digreſſion from: my purpoſe. — 
Here come 1 from our princely general, 
Jo know your griefs; to tell you from his grace, 
| That he will give you audience: and wherein 
It ſhall appear that your demands are juſt, 
You ſhall enjoy them; every thing ſet off, 


That might ſo much as think you enemies. 


Mows. But he hath forc'd us to LOmPer. this} 


>, er; 
And i it proceeds from policy, not love. 


0. The earl of Hereford —] This is a miſtake of our authors. 
He was Duke of Hereford. See King Richard II. MALONE. 
And bleſs'd, and grac'd indeed, more than the king. ] The two 
oldeſt folios, (which firſt gave us this OR, of enn read 
this line thus: 


And bleſs'd and grac'd and did more than the king. 


Dr. Thirlby reformed the text vary. near to the traces of the cor. 
rupted reading. THEOBALD. 
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KING HENRY IV. ” "Oy 


Wrsr. Mowbray, yon overweeh; to take it ſo ; 

[This offer comes from mercy, not from fear: 5 

for, lo! within a ken, our army lies; 

Upon mine honour, all too cohfideht 

To give admittance to a thought of fear. 

Qur battle is more full of names than yours, 

Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 

Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 

Then reaſon wills,“ our hearts ſhould be as good: —. | 

y you not then, our offer is compell'd. 7 

MoWB. Well, by my will, we ſhall admit no | 
F 1 

Wes r. That argues but the n of v your offence: 5 

A rotten caſe ay 8 no handling, 

Hasr. Hath the prince John a full commiſſion, 

u dery ample-virtue of his father, 

To hear, and abſolutely to determine 

(f what conditions we ſhall ſtand upon? 


ST. That is intended in the general 8 name:“ | 
|muſe, you make ſo light a queſtion. 


ARCH, Then take, my lord of Weſtmoreland, 5 
this ſchedule; 5 5 * 


for this. contains our e grievances: — 


ves, 


know: 


have. 


1 this WM 
nia reaſon wills, 1 The old <opy has will, Correded by | 
Mr. Pope, Perhaps we ought rather to read Tien reaſon well. 


Tie ſame miſtake has, 1 hank, happened in 1 he Merry Wives of 
ino or. 'MALONE, 


The fenſe is clear 1 alteration. Reaſon wills—is, reaſon | 
(etermines, directs. STEEVENS, | a 
' That is intended in the general's 3 That is, this power 
8 included in the name or office of a general. We wonder qhat | 
jou can aſk a queſtion ſo trifling. Johnen. * | = 
Intended is—underflood, i. e. meant without expreſſing, like / 

tendu, Fr, ſubauditur, Lat, - STEEVENS, 8 5 5 


33 


author's. 
3 | 
he two 
MY read 


the cor · 


/ 
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N Each fovent! article herein redrafe'd 
All members of our cauſe, both here and hence, 
That are inſinew'd to this action, 
Acquitted by a true ſubſtantial form ; ? 
And preſent execution of our wills 

10 555 and to our purpoſes, conſign d; * 


— 


v ſubſtantial form;] That i 15 by a pardon of due form and 
legal validity. JoHNnsoN. 


'6 To us, and to our purpoſes, conſign'd; . The old Ne 
eonfin'd. STEEVENS. 


This ſchedule we ſee conſis of threw parts: 85 A redreſs of ge. 
neral grievances. 2. A pardon for thoſe in arms, 3. Some demand; 


of advantage for them, But chis third part is ee — er. Again, 
e a mien to 
And preſent execution of our wille 5 | | Suppo 


| To us, and to our purpoſes, confin' d. ; have trat 

The firft line ſhows they had ſomething to demand, ad the ſecond] happene: 
| expreſles the modeſty of that demand, The demand ſays the aud whe 
| ſpeaker, is IG to us and to our purpoſes. A very modeſt kind of he woul 


reſtridtion truly! only as extenfive as their appetites and paſſions, | eiſtence 
Without queſtion Shakſpeare wrote — | Dr. ] 
IT0 us and to our properties confin'ds | uplains 
i. e. we defire no more than ſecurity for our liberties od pro- think, | 
perties: and this was no unreaſonable demand. WarszuzTon, ae. 
This paſlage is ſo obſcure that I know not what to make efit, Thou 
Nothing better occurs to me than to read confign'd for confin'd, Joboſon 
That Þ, let the execution of our demands be put into our hands belore 


according to our declared purpoſes. JOHNSON. 
Perhaps, we ſhould read confirm d. This would . eyen * 
diffculty. STEEVENS. „ Dh 
I believe two lines are out of place. I read: 8 Paper 
For this contains our general grievances, 
And preſent execution of our wills; 
To us and to our purpoſes confin d. FARMER. 
The preſent reading appears to me to be right; and 12 they 
demand is, a ſpeedy execution of their wills, ſo far as they relate 
to td, and to che e Wen * propoſed to redrels, 
MN. MaS0W 


Phe quarto bas confer d. In my copy of the firſt folio, the word 
appears to be- con fi. nd. The types uſed in that edition were [o 
worn, that f and F are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. But however it 
may have been ee, I am perſunded. that the true reading i 


KING HENRY Iv. 168 


We come within our bat banks again, 5 
pod k knit our 1 to the arm of peace. 


43 that is, falad, alte, ee a Latin feale; ce ue 
. esp literæ —. Cicero peo Cluentio. It has this lignss 
cation again in this play: 

« And (God conſe ening to my good — 

« No prince nor peer Ke, 

in K. Henry Ve | 

«And take with you Free power to o ratify, 

. e Augment or alter, as your wiſdoms beſt " 
copies — « Shall fee advantageable for our dignity, 

| « Any thing in or out of our demands; 

s of ge. And we'll conſign thereto.” 


__ gin, ibid : ce It were, my lord, a hard condition for a taaid to 
Sely ex. ig t ——. | Confin'd, in my apprehenſion, is unintelligible, 


cuppoling theſe copies to have been made by the ear, and one to 
ie tranſcribed while another read, the miſtake might eafily have 
e ſecond happened, for conſign' d and conſin'd are in ſound undiſtinguiſhable ; 
lays the aud when the compolitor found the latter word in the manuſcript, 
kind of he would naturally * as. inſtead of a word that has no 
paſhons, enſtence. 

| Dr. Johnſon propoſed. the reading that I have adopted, but 
| tilains the word differently. The examples above quoted ſhow, I 
ind pro- think, that the 1 wad this word EP given 13 1 true 
TON, one, MALONE. 


ke of i. Though I have followed Mr. toes $ example by admitting Dr. 
confin'd, obuſon's conjeRure, the notes of various commentators are left 
* hands telore the ben to whole judgment they are ſubmitted. | 

STEEVENS, 


' We comp e our awful banks again, 10% banks are the 
proper limits of reverence. JOHNSON» . | 


5, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: OY 

« From the ſociety of awful men.” STEEVENS. 

| l iz allo uſed in the ſame fenfe in Pericles: | 

hat they © A better prince and benign 1ord 

ey relate % Prove awful both in deed and word.“ M. MALo nz. | 
We Dr. Warburton reads louful.. We have awful in the laſt AR of 
Ma$0N. ds play: | 

he word « To pluck down juſtice From ber awful bench.” 

were ſo lere it certainly means inſpiring awe. If awful banks be right, 
vever it tle words mult meau due and vrderly limits. MALONE. 


zding is 


bim and lein, 


te even 


In ſight of both our battles we may meet: 
And either” end in peace, which heaven ſo frame! 


Which maſt decide it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
oF 


= 
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Wesr. This will 1 ſhow the general. * Pleas 
you, lords, 


Or to the place of difference call the (words 


Ann. Mylord, we will do fo, 
Exit Wesr, 
Mows. 1 here is a thing within my boſom, tells 


me, 
That no conditions of our peace can ſtand, 
Hast. Fear you not chat: : if we can wake o our 
peace 


Lace ſuch large terms, and ſo abſolute, 


As our conditions ſhall conſiſt upon, 

Our peace ſhall ſtand as firm as rocky mountains, 
Mows. Ay, but our valuation ſhall be ſuch, 

That every flight and falſe-derived cauſe, 

Yea, every idle, nice, ? and wanton reaſon, 

Shall, to the king, taſte of this action: 


Tat, were our royal faiths martyrs in love,“ 


7 And either— } The old copies read—At either, xe. That 


eaſy but certain change in the text, Love to Dr. Thulby, | 


THEOBALD,: 


© — pon, Thus the old: copies, Modern cditors— 


inſiſt. STEEVENS. 
Perhaps the meaning is, as our conditions ſhall fland hon. {hall 
make the foundation of the treaty. A Latin ſenſe. So, in Pericli 


Prince of Tyre, 1609: 


„ Then welcome peace, if be on peace conſt.” 
See alſo p. 161: 
„ Of what hs we mall Hand upon.“ MALONE, 


= nice,] i. e. trivial. So, in Romeo and Jiliet- 


«K The letter was not nice, but full of charge. 
CTEEVENS, 


'® That, were our royal faiths ert 3 in 3 1 ik royal faith can 


mean faich to a king, it yet cannot mean it without much violence 


+ KING HENRY Tv. 165 


We hall be winnow' d with lo wo a . 
That even our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 
and good from bad find no partition. 


leaſe 


ame! ARCH. No, no my lord; gs this, e king 
is weary | 
Of dainty and ſuch picking grievances : . 
lo ſo. for he hath found, to end one doubt by death, 
Vesr, WWW Revives two greater in the heirs of life. 
, tells WY and therefore will he wipe his tables clean; 30 
And keep no telltale to his memory, 
That may repeat and hiſtory his loſs | 
e our To new remembrance: For full well he knows, 
He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land, 
As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion : 
125 lis foes are fo enrooted with his friends, 
tains, WW That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 
h, he doth unfaſten ſo, and ſhake a friend. 
Fo . this land, like an offenſive wile, 
” done to the lauguage. | 2 therefore read, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
* lyal faitks, which is proper, natural, and ſuitable to he intention 
of the ſpeaker. JOHNSON, | 
Rejal faith, the original reading, is undoubtedly right. Royal | 
„ That jaih means, the fayh due to a king. So, in King Henry III: 
y. « The citizens have ſhewn at full their royal miuds; 
1EOBALD, i, e. their minds well affected to the king. Wolſey, in the ſame 
editors—] play, when he diſcovers the king in maſquerade, ſays, bere [Il 
| make my royal choice, i. e. not ſuch a choice as a king would 
jon, ſhall make, but ſuch a choice as has a.king for its object. 80 royal 
u Price, the faith which is due to a king; which has the ſovereign 
ALY for its object. MALONE. 
This reading is judiciouſly reſtored, and well ſupported by Mr. 
Malone. STEEVENS. | 
ay * Of dainty and fuck picking grievances « | 1 cannot but think 
that this line is corrupted, and that we ſhould read: | 
Of picking out ſuck dainty grievances. JOHNSON, 
TEEVENS. Picking means piddling, infignificant. STEEVENS. 5 | 
aith can HOES My his tables clean ;] ee to a table- book of late. 5 
1 violence | 


Mo» 
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That bath enrag 'd bim on to offer ſtrokes; 
As he is ſtriking, holds his infant up, 


That was uprear'd to execution. 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 


So that his power, like to a fangleſs lion, 
May offer, but not hold. | 


| 
| 


And therefore be afſur d, boy good lord marſhal, 
d 3's we do now make our atonement well, 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 


Here 1 18 return d my lord of Weſtmoreland, 


And hangs reſolv'd correction in the arm 


Has r. Beſides, the king hath waſted all his rods 


The very inſtruments of chaſtifement : 


Aen. Tis very true; 


Grow ſtronger for the breaking. 
Mows.. ne. 7 Be it ſo. 


Ke enter WESTMORELAND. 


 West. The prince is here at hand: Pleaſerh your 
---. zordilup, -- 


Fo meet his grace juſt diſtance” een our e Ane 
Mows. Your grace of York, in God's name A 
then ſet forward. 8 

Arca. Before, and greet his grace: — my lord, 111 

| We come. | Excun f | 
Wen 


18 rods 


Tr 


rmies! 


name 


7 lord, 


Lxcunl. 
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10 K NE i. 
Another Part of the Foreſt. 


Enter, from one fi de, Mownrav, the Archbiſhop, 
| HASTINGS, and Others : from the other fide, Prince 


Jon of LANCASTER, WESTMORELAND, Ss, 
and Attendants, 


p. Joux. vou are well encounter d here, my 5 
couſin Mowbray _ 

Good day to you, gentle lord archbiſhop ; — — 
And fo to you, lord Haſtings, —and to all. — 
My lord of York, it better ſhow'd with you, 
When that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Your expoſition on the holy text; FE 
Than now to ſee you here an iron man,“ 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 
Turning the word to ſword,* and life to death, 
That man, that fits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the ſunſhine of his favour, 
Would he abuſe the countenance of the king, 
Alack, what miſchiefs might he ſet abroach, 
Inſhadow of ſuch greatneſs! With you, lord biſhop, 


It is even ſo:— Who hath not heard it ſpoken, 


How Hevp you were within the books of God? 


— an iron man, 3 „Holinched fays of the Archbiſhop, that ; 
coming foorth amongſt. them clad in armour, he incouraged 


and picked them foorth to take the e in hand. > 


STEEVENS, 
by Turning FR 3 Is ſword, &c.] A ſimilar thought occurs in 


the prologue to Gower's Confeſſuo Amantis, 1554: 


„ Into the ſworde the churche kaye | | 
be Is turned, and the 5 bede, ke.  STBEVENS. 


M4 


} 
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To us, the ſpeaker in his parliament ; ; 

| To us, the imagin'd voice of God bimſelf; 75 
The very opener, and intelligencer, 

Between the grace, the ſanctities of heaven, 7 
And our dull workings : O, who ſhall believe 
But you miſuſe the reverence of your place 
Employ the countenance and grace of nen, 
As a falſe favourite doth his prince's name, 
In deeds diſhononrable ? You have taken apo 

* Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

Ihe ſubjects of his ſubſtitute, my father; 
And, hock againſt the peace of heaven and him, 
Have here up- ſwarm'd them. 

ARCH. 

T am not here againſt your father's peace: 
But, as I told my lord of Weſtmoreland, 
The time miſorder'd doth, in common ſenſe," 


£0: xs the 8 voice 07 Cod himſelf; 1 The old copies, by 


an apparent errour of the preſs, have—the imagine voice. Mr, 


Pope introduced the reading of the text. 
wrote — 
To us, the image and voice, ke. 
| So, in a ſubſequent ſcene : - 
4 | « And he, the noble image of my "A. * MALONE, 


I cavnot perſuade. myſelf to reje& a harmonious reading, that 
another eminently barſh may ſupply its place. STEEVENS. 

7 —— the ſandities of ae,! 
copied 


Perhaps Shakſpeare 


te 580 him all the ſandiitirs of heaven 
6 Stoud thick as ſtars.“ JOHNSON. | 
—— e, ] i. e. labours of thought. | 
* —— che torge hs. eee of thought. 
STEEVENS, 


You have taken . To take up is to levy, to raiſe i in arms. 
8 . in common ſenſe, ] 1 helices Shakfpeare wrote common 
| fence, i. e. drove by ſelf-defence. WARBURTON. 


e FA is the genera) Keule of 7 danger. — 


Good my lord of Lancaſter, 


THis expreſſion Milton has 
So, in K. Henn „ 


JOHNSON, | 


KING HENR 1 . 169 


Crowd us, and ith us, to this monſtrous form, 
To hold our ſafety up. I ſent your grace 
| The parcels and particulars of our grief 
The which hath been with 2 ſhov' d from Ge 
On Ty : 
Whereon this Hydra ſon of war is hays + 
Whoſe dangerous eyes way well be charm'd afleep,? 
With grant of our moſt juſt and right defires ; . 
and true obedience, of this madneſs gar d, 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſtigvn. 
Mows. If not, we ready are to "ry our * fortunes 
To the laſt man. 
Bat, And though. \ we {hare fall down, 
We bave ſupplies to ſecond our attempt; 
If they miſcarry, theirs ſhall ſecond them; 
Andeſo, ſucceſs of miſchief* ſhall be born; 
And heir from heir ſhall hold this quarrel up, 
Whiles England ſhall have generation. | 
P. Joan. You are too ſhallow, Haſtings, much 
too ſhallow, 1 
Jo ſound the Soom of the 1 95 
WEST. Pleaſeth your grace, to anſwer them Ui- 
rectly, | | 
How far- ech you do like their articles? 5 
P. Johx. I like them all, and do allow chem 5 
wells 
And ſwear here by the honour of my blood, 
My father's purpoſes have been miſtook; 


3 Whoſe dangerous eyes may well be charm'd afteep, | Alluding to 
tbe dragon charmed to reft by the ſpells of Medea. STEEVENS, | 


* hg Jo, ſucceſs of e Succeſs for ſucceſſion. | 
| WARBURTON, 


. — and do allow FEW, -] 1. e. approve. $0, in K. Lear, AR II. 
„iy: 
6 * | 


— 


nw of your Feet (way 
* Aale ne + SR | 
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And ſome abont him 1 too taviſhly 


Wreſted his meaning, and authority,— Ne: 
My lord, theſe griefs ſhall be with ſpeed redreſvq, Wl . x 
Upon my foal, they ſhall. Tf this may pleaſe you But 
Diſcharge your powers? unto their ſeveral counties, V 
As we will ours: and here, between the armies, 
Let's drink together friendly, and embrace; gerd 
That all their eyes may bear thoſe tokens home, 
Of our reſtored love, and amity. A 
ARCH. I take your princely word for theſe x te W 
e 3 
'Þ, JohN. 1 give it you, and wil maintain n my 1 
word: | 
And thereupon I drink unto your grace. \ 
Hasr. Go, captain, [To an Officer, ] and deliver £ 
to the army For 
This news of peace; let them have pay, and part: An: 
I know, it will well pleaſe them; Hie thee, captain, Wl | 
4 Exit Officer, An 
Alen To you, my noble lord of Wenn kn = 
Wesr. 1 pledge your grace: And, if you knew An 
What pains | 
1 have beſtow'd, to breed chis preſent pee \ 6 
' You would drink freely: but my love to you Ror 
Shall ſhow itſelf more openly. hereafter. 8 
Ac. I do not doubt you. | this 
ar; © I am glad of it.— jec 
Health to my lord, and gentle couſin . Mowbray, bh 
| C Diſcharge your powers 1 It was Weſtmoreland who made this \ 
deceitful propoſal, as appears from Holinſhed : „ The earl of ig 
Weſtmoreland uſing more policie than the reſt, ſaid, whereas our tha 
people have been long in armour, let them depart home, 0 theit of 
woonted trades: in the meane time let us drink togither in ſigae 
_ of agreement, that the people on both hdes may fee ii, and know pr: 


that it is true, that we be light at a Point,” | anne 
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Mows. You wiſh me health! in very bappy ſeaſon; 

5 For J am, on the ſudden, ſomething ill. 

els; Ach. Againſt ill chances, men are ever merry z I 

e You, But heavineſs foreruns the good event. | 
antes, Wl WesT. Therefore be merry, coz ;7 ſince ſudden | 
es, e ie 

Serves to ſay thus Some good thing comes to- 
me, e bk 
DE Ach. Believe me, I am paſſing Babe in ſpirit. 

ſe re- Mowz. So much the worſe, if your own rule be 
_ J [Shouts within. 
in my e P. Joun. The word of peace is render d; Hark, 

2 bo they ſhout! = 
Mowz. This had been cheerful, after Aae | 
lelivet Ak cH. A peace is of the nature of a conqueſt; 

; For then both parties nobly are ſubdued, 7925 

| part: And neither party loſer. 

ptain, WW P. Joun. Go, my ord, 

fficet. And let our army. be diftharced too.— 

eland, „ WESTMORELAND. 
knew And, good my lord, ſo pleaſe ges let our trains 


: 11516 ill Abet men are ever merry; ] Thus the poet deferibes 
Romeo, as feeling an unaccuſtom'd degree of cheerfulneſs juſt before 
be hears the news of the death of Juliet. STEEVENS. 


' Therefore be merry, coz 3]. That is— Therefore, notwithſtanding 

this ſudden impulſe to heavineſs, be merry; for ſuch ſudden de- 

F 1t,— jedions forebode good. JOHNSON. 

vbray, et our trains &c. ] That is, our army on each Patt, that 

ve may both ſee thoſe that were to have oppoſed us. JOHNSON. 

ade this We ought, perhaps, to read your trains. The Prince knew his 

earl of own firength ſufficiently, and only wanted to be acquainted with - | | 
reas our that of the enemy, The plural, trains, however, ſeems in favour | - 


to thelt of the old reading. MALONE. | : 
in ſigae The Prince was defirous to ſee their train, and therefore, under 


5 = pretext of affording them a ſimilar gratification, propoled that both 


trains Houle paſs 3 in review. |  STEBVENS. 


Each hurries toward his home, and ſporting-place, 
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March by us; that we may peruſe th 
We ſhould have cop 'd — : _ i 


Ae, 60, 
good lord H 
And, ere they be diſmiſs d, let them march men 
[Exit HasTings, 


I x n 1 rſt, lords, we mall lie to- night to- 
gether,- BRI : 


Wher 


| will 
But, | 
Meet 
Moſt 
Fond 
Strike 
Heav 
dome 


Treal 


2 Re-enter WESTMORELAND. 


Now, couſin, wherefore ſlands our army All? 


WEST. The leaders, having charge from you to 
ſtand. 
80 Win not go off until they hear you ſpeak. 


P. Jons. They know their en, 


17 
redunc 
metre. 
9 Fe 
Fe. enter HasrIRGs. 255 

E. 
horrid 
out al 


Hast. My lord, our army is di 5 

my is di pers 'd already 
Like youthful ſteers unyok d, they take their rea: 
Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth; or, like a ſchool broke up, 


| Sha 

the h. 
and * 
Chor 


WEST, Good tidings, my lord Haſlings; for the 
Which 
I do arreſt thee, traitor, of hig 1 treaſon: 45 
And you, Le archbiſhop, —and you, lord Mows 
7 n 
of capital: treaſon I attach you both. 

Mos. Is this proceeding juſt and honourable? 
Wesr. Is your afſembly ſo? | 
ARCH. Will you thus break your faith? 


P. Jonx, | Eg 6 I pawn'd thee none: 


Bu 
alway 


Ju to 


ady: 
urles 
e up, 
lace, 
the 


[lows 


ble? 


one; 


Trealon' s true bed, and  yielder up of breath. 
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f promis d you redreſs of theſe ane grievances, | 
Whereof you did complain; which, by mine ho- 

* Hor; 
| will perform with a moſt chriſtian care. 
But, for you, rebels, — look to taſte the due 
Meet for rebelljon, and ſuch acts as yours. 
Moſt ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here,“ and fooliſhly ſent hence. 
Strike up our drums, purſue the ſcatter'd ſtray; | 
Heaven, and not we, hath fafely fought to- day. 
dome guard theſe traitors to the block of death; 


N 1 


o 
- 


vl leds jou redreſs of theſe ſame grievances, | brei the two 
redundant words—theſe ſame, ſhould be omitted for the ſake of 
metre. They are undoubted interpolations. STEEVENS. | 


- 9 Fondly brought here, &c. 7 Fondly is fooliſhly. So, in wy. 
| Surrey's tranflation of the ſecond book of Virgil's Anad: i 


What wight ſo fond ſuch offer to refuſe?” STEEVENVsG. 

? Exeunt. It cannot but raiſe ſome indignation to find this 

horrid violation of faith paſſed over thus ſlightly by the poet, wich- | 
out any note of cenſure or deteſtation. JOHNSON. | 

Shakſpeare, -here, as in many other places, has merely collaweed 

the hificrians who related this perfidious act without animadverſion, 


and who ſeem to have Ru RE the ngen ſentiment of 


Chorebus: 


—Adolus an virtus, quis in 50 fle requirat? 


But this is certainly no excuſe; for it is the duty | of a poet 
_ to take the lide of virtue. 5 MALONE.. * 


- 
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SCENE Il. 
Another Part of the Foreſt 


Alarums, Excurſions. Enter FALSTAFr n 
Colkvil, . | 


FAL. What's your 1 name, fir? of what condition 
are yon; and of what place, I pray? | 
CorEx. I ama knight, fir ; and wy name 15— 
Colevile or the dale.” =: -. 
Fal. Well then, Colevile is your! name; a kat ght 
is your degree; and your place, the dale: Colexi 
Hall ſtill be your name; a traitor your degree; and 
the dungeon your place, Va place pong enough; fo 
ſhall you ſtill be Colevile of the dale.“ 
Cox. Are not you fir John Falſtaff? 
Fal. As good a man as he, fir, whoe'er I am, 
Do ye yield, fir? or ſhall I ſweat for you? If I do 


3 —— Coleoile of the late. 1 * At the king's coming to 
Durham, the lord Haſtings, fir John Colevile of the dale, xc. being 
1 convicted of the conſpiracy, were there beheaded.” Holinſhed, 

| . 530. STEEVENS, 
But it is not clear that Haſtings « or Colevile was kin priſoner 

in this battle. See Rot. Parl. 7 and 8 Hen. IV. p. 604. 

J | _ RiTs0W 


s —_— end the dungeon your place, —a place deep enough; ſo ſtall | 
you ſtill be Colevile of the dale. ] But where is the wit, or the logic 
of this concluſion? I am almoſt perſuaded that we ought to read 
thus : | 

—— Colevile ſhall fill be your name, à traitor Jour degree, and 
the dungeon your place, @ dale deep mont. — 
es He may then juſtly infer, 1 95 

_ So all you fall be Colevile of the date: TyRWHITT, 

The ſenſe of dale is included in deep; a dale is a deep place; 
2 dungeon is a deep place; he that 1 1s in a 1 may be therefore 
ſaid to be in a dale. JOHNSON, 8 | : ezzerr 


* 
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ſweat, they are. ie of thy lovers, and they weep 
for thy death: therefore rouſe up fear and e 
aud do obſervance to my mercy, 


Col k. I think, you are fir John Falſtaff; and, in 
hat thought, yield me. 


1d Fal. I have a whole ſchool of tongues in this | 
belly of mine; and not a tongue of them all ſpeaks _ 
any other word but my name. An I had but a 
tion WY belly of any indifferency, I were fimply the moſt 
aflive fellow in Europe: My womb, my womb, my 
15— womb undoes me.—Here comes our general. 
igt Enter Prince Jon of Fenn WesTwons- 
vile LAND, 25 Others. 4 
11 . Jonx. The heat is paſt, * follow no farther ; 
7 5 : now ;— 
Call in the powers, good couſin Weſtmoreland. — 
RY Exit Wxsr. 
1 0 Now, Falſtaff, where have you been all this while ? 
£ When every thing is ended, then you come: — 
g to WA {ele tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 
being One time or other break ſome gallows' back. 
_ Far. I would be forry, my lord, batit ſhould be 
ſoner thus: I never knew yet, but rebuke and check was 
VEL the reward of valour. Do you think me a ſwallow, 
arrow, or a bullet? have I. in my poor and old 
logic motion, the expedition of thought? I have ſpeeded 


read 


and 


hither iti the very extremeſt inch of poſſibility; 


| have founder'd nine-ſcore and odd poſts: and 
here, travel-tainted as I am, have, in my pure and 
immaculate OUT, taken fir John Colevile of the 


lace; 
refole 5 The heat is paſt, ] That is, the violence of reſentment, the 
"ageraeſs of revenge. Jounson. | | 
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c dale, a moſt furious knight, and b enemy: 
But what of that? he ſaw me; and yielded; that! 
may juſtly ſay with the hook- noſed fellow of 
Rome, =I came, ſaw, and overcame. 

P. JohN. It was more of his e than your 
deſerving. 

Fal. 1 know not; kv be is, and here I yield 
| bim: and 1 befeech your grace, let it be booked 
with the reſt of this day's deeds; or, by the lord, 

1 will have it in a particular ballad Uſe. With mine 

own picture on the top of it, Colevile kiſſing my 
foot: To the which courſe if I be enforced, if you 
do not all ſhow like gilt two-pences to me; and l, in 
the clear ky of fame, o'erſhine you as ck as the 
fall moon doth the cinders of the element,* which 
| ſhow like pins' heads to her; believe not the word 
of the noble: Therefore let me have ku, and let 
deſert mount. 
P. JohN. Thine's too heavy to mount. 
Fal. Let it ſhine then. 
P. JohN. Thine's too thick to ſhine. 
Far. Let it do ſomething, my good lord, that 
may do me good; and call it what you will. 
P. Joux. Is thy name Colevile?* 
Cork. | . gf It 1 8 my lord. 


the 1551760 fellow of Rome, ] | The quarto reads—tht 
3 fellow of Rome, their cofin. I have followed the folio. 
The modern editors read, but without authority —the hook-noſed 

Lora of Rome, there, Czſar. STEEVENS, © 


— cin dert of the —_— A ludicrous term for the lun, 
© STEEVENS, 


5 —.— Colevile?] From the e ſeeming deficiency in the 
__  NDruvure of this and the two ſubſequent lines containing Colevile's 
name, and from the manner in which it is repeatedly ſpelt in the 
old copies, viz. Collevile, I ſuſped it was deſigned to be pronounced 
28 a triſyllable, STEEVENS, 


* 


» 
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p. Joun. A famous rebel art 8 Colevile. 5 
Fal. And a famous true ſubject took bim. 
Colx. I am, my lord, but as my betters are, 
That let me hither: had they been rul'd by me, 
you ſhould have won them dearer than you haves | 
Far, I know not how they ſold themſelves: but 
hou, like a kind fellow, een e ate 4. an d * 
thank thee for thee. EA, - 


em: 
na [ 
W of 


your 


yield 
)ok'd 


] 

oy Ke enter WESTMORELAND. 

105 P. jon Now. bavk you left purſuit? : 
| : 5 WesrT. Retreat is made, and execution ſtay d. 
2 p. Joan. Send Colevile, with his confederates, 
4 To York, to preſent execution 


Blunt, lead him Hence; and ſee you guard him fore. 
\[ Exeunt Jome with ColEvIIz. 
And now A we toward the court, my lords 3 
bear, the king my father is ſore fick: 
Our news ſhall go before us to his 8 
Which, couſin, you ſhall bear, — to comfort Gas 
And we with ober ſpeed will follow you. 
Far, My lord, I beſeech you, give me leave to 
zo through Gloſterfhire : and, when you come to 


word 


1d let 


that 


1055 court, ſtand uy l 5 Pray. in your . re 
: n 

ds—tht 1 7 7 my Ke ; 4 31 rag, in 3 2802 report. 1 We "muſk Is 
: folio, either read, pray let me and, or, by a conſtrudion ſomewhat 
k-noſed harſh, underfland 3 it thus: Give me leave to go —— and — — fand. 

N To ford in a report, referred to. the reporter, is to perfiſt; and 
ars. | Falftaff did not aſk the prince to perſiſt in his preſent opinion, 
my | Jouusox. 
= Stand my good; lord, 1 believe, means only tand my good friend, 
leviies 


[an expreſſion Rill in common uſe) in Fur; favourable . of 
ne. So, in The Taming of a Shrew: N 
® I pray you, 9 good. father to me now. 8 Srrxyxxb. 


dor. XIII. „„ r 


t in the 
ounced 


bs 
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P. Jon. Fare you well, Falaff: H in my e. cons 
dition, 
Shall ere ſpeak of-you than you Are“ 


[ 
Fa L. 1 would, you had but the wit ; were © bella 


Mr. Steevens is nels tient. ts a 9560 Weng of this Play 
the hoſtels ſays to the chief jultice, © good my lord, be good uny 
me; I beſeech you, fland to me Though an equivoque may 
have been there intended, yet one of the ſenſes conveyed by this 
expreſhon in that place is the ſame as here. $6, K in On zelne: 

„% Be my good lady.” 8 5 
Again, more appoſitely in. Et: 
—— bis gracious nature 5 | 
Would think upon you for your voices, — 
©« Standing your friendly lord.” 
Again, in The Spaniſh Tragedy : | 
© — What would he with us? —= © 
« He writes us here —— 


ET: To ſtand good lord, and help bim in e th 


MALONE, 
| Stand is dere the imperative word, as give is before. Stand w 
good lord, i. e. be my good patron and beuefadtor. Be my goul 


lord was the old court phraſe uſed by a perfon who aſked a favour 
of a man of high rank. So in a leiter to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, (printed in the appendix to, The Northumberland Houſhold Book) 
be deſires that Cardinal Wolſey would ſo far «© be his good lord,” 
as 10 emen him to impriſes, a perſon who had defrauded him, 
| : | | Perc. 
J, in my condition, | 1 
- Shall. better ſpeak of you than you-deferve/” | I know not. well the 
meaning of the word- condition in this place; I believe it is the 
ſame with temper of mind + 1 ſhall, in my good nadie, ſpeak 
better of you than you merit. JoHns0N. | 
I believe it means, I, in my condition, i. e. in my place as com- 
| wanding officer, who ought to repreſent things merely as they 
-are, ſhall ſpeak of you better than you deſerve, | 
So, in The Tempeſt, Ferdinand ſays: | 
I 'am, in my condition, 
N prince, Miranda —— ,” | | 
Dr. Johnſon' s explanation, however, Teen to be countenaneel 
by Gower's addreſs to Piſtol, in King Henny V. Ad V. fc. I: 
4 —— let 2 Welſh correction teach you a good Englith condition.” 
Sri, 


| han" 


in lif 
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than your SRO — Good faith, this, ſame young 
fober-blooded boy doth not love me; nor a man 
* cannot make bim laugh; — but that's no marvel, 
„be drinks no wine. There's: neyer any of theſe 
| Exit b : n 

bad demure oys come to any proof: ? for thin drink 
dath ſo. over- cool their blood, and making many 


fiſ-meals, that they fall into a kind o male green - 


Con. 


his ply WW fbckne ls; and then, When they marry, they get 
wa _ wenches : * they We Generally fools and cowards; — 2— 
y ich ſome of us ſhould be too, but for inflamma- 


eline: 


non. A 950 Wee Wi a ee oe 


— your dukedom .] He bad no  dukedom. See val. XII. 
p. 25 RITSON, of 

—— this ſame young ſober- bob de boy doth not lbs me; nor 4 
nan cannot make him laugh; | Falſtaff here ſpeaks like 2 veteran 
in life. The voung prince did not love him, and ne deſpaired to 
gain bis alfedion, for he could not make him Lugh. Men only | 
become friends by community of pleaſures. He who cannot be 
ene into Hats, cagnot, cally, be melted i into kindneſs. OE. 


ge) fr 1 OHNSON« | 
—— to any. proof: J i. e. any confirmed fiate of manhood. The | 


MALOXt, 
Stand u 
my good 


2a favour 
hw Allyſion. is to armour a el 3 it abides a certain. trial. So, 
d Book, in King Richard” 11: i £3 


. Add [ proof unto my armour with thy prayers. ” en 
( ſherris ac! - This liquor is mentioned in The | Captain, 
| by Beaumont and, Fletcher. . STEEVENS, 8 | 
e epithet ſherry or "Jherris, when added to fack; merely de- 


4 lord,” 
led him, 
PERCY, 


= * noted the particular part f Spain from whence | it came. Sce 
1 1 he Ninſhen's 405 Dia. 1617: * Xeres, or Reres, oppidum BEE 
"lice, i. e. adaluhe, | prope, Cadiz, unde nomen vini de Xeres. 2 


e, ſpeak u 
A. | Anglize ],Xeres ſacks, ” © $herris-Sa k was therefore what we 
now denominate Sherry. , The Tack to which this epithet was not | 
annexed, «< came chien from Malaga. Cole, who in 1679 renders 
Jack, vinum Hiſpanicum, renders, Sherry=Sack, by. Vinum Eſeritanum; : 
and Kintwolch, 717 Vinum Andalufeanuin, * See 4 former” note, Vol. Zo 
XII. p. 291. eee 5 
b As is n advanced by Falftaff, was the ſerious dodtrine 


as com- 
as they 


tenanced Schoof of of. Salernum : "© Heere 0 ſerve, "that che witte of Aa 
F. ſc. i: ig" that hath*a firong braine, is clarified and ſharpened 'more, if 
ondition.” te drinke good wine, then if he dratike None, as Auicen ſayth. And 
TEEVGM5, c cauſe 1 is by reiſon that of good wine (wos than of any 


Ne 
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ration in it, It aſcends me ind the brain; dries 


me there all the fooliſh, and dull, and rudy va. 
pours? which environ it: makes it apprehenſive 
quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, and de- 
lectable ſhapes; which deliver'd o'er to the voice, 
1 tongue.) which is the birth, becomes excellent 
| The ſecond property of your excellent ſheriis 
f is, — the warming of the blood; which, before cold 
and ſettled, left the liver white and pale, Which is 
the badge of paſillanimity and cowardice : but the 
ſherris warms it, and makes it courſe from the in- 
wards to the parts extreme. It illumineth the 
ms ; which, as a beacon, gives warning to all the 


other arinkes ) | are / ongitdired and multiplhed fabtit ſhirits, cliane ond 
pure. And this is the cauſe alſo why the divines, that imagine 
and ſtudy upon high and fubtile matters, love to drinke good 
wines: and after the opinion of Auicen, Theſe wines are good for 
men of cold and flegmaticke complexion ; far Suck wines redreſſe and 
amend the coldneſſe of complexion, and they open the 'opilations aud 
ſtoppings that are wont to be ingendted'in ſuch perſons, and they 
digeſt phlegme, and they help. nature to convert and turne them 
into blood, they lightly digeſt, and convert quickly, they increaſe 
and greatly quicken the ſpirits. '” The School of Salernes' Reginaat 
of Health, p. 33, 1634. Hoir WIr. 
of this work there were ſeveral earlier tranſlations, ke. one of 
theſe was printed by Berthelet, in 1541. STzEVENS, . 

4 Tt aſcends me inte the brain ; dries nie there all the i= ond 
wvapours — ] This uſe of the' pronoun is a familiar redutidancy 
among our old writers. So Latimer, p. gt: * Here cometh me 
| now theſe holy fathers from their counſels,” — There was one 
.,Wiſer than the reſt, and he comes ne to the bilbop. ” Edit. 1575, 
p · 75. BOWLE. | 

—— efpprehinfive,] i. e. "quitk to underſtand. 04 in The A. 
_ venger's Tragedy, 1608: 
„ Thou'rt a mad apprekenfive knave. i 


Again, in Every Man out of his Humour 4 You are too quick | 


too apprehenſive. p In this ſenſe it is now almoſt diſuſed. 


. * — forgetive,] Forgelive from forges jnveutive Jet 


STEEVENS. | 
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reſt of this little kingdom, man, to arm: and as 
the vital commoners, and inland petty ſpirits, muſ- 
ter me all to their captain, the heart; who, great, 
ind puff d up with this retinue, doth any deed of 
courage; and this valour comes of ſherris : So that 
kill in the weapon is nothing, without ſack; for 
that ſets it a-work: and learning, a mere hoard of = 
gold kept by a devil ;” till ſack commences it, 
and ſets it in act and uſe. Hereof comes it, that 5 
prince Harry is valiant: for the cold blood he did 
naturally inherit of his father, he hath, like lean, 
ſeril, and bare land, manured, huſbanded, and 
tilled, with excellent endeavour of drinking good, 
and oy ſtore of fertile ſherris ; ; that he 1s become 


—— 1e: by a devil; ] It was ancichily ſuppoſed that all the 
mines of gold, ke; were guarded by evil ſpirits. 80, in Certaine 
Secrete Wonders of Nature, &c. bl. I. by Edward Fenton, 1569: 
in the metal-mines' of the Greate Turke ——. | 
Anneburg was a mettal ſprite which killed twelve workemen ; the ſame 
cauling the reſt to forſake the mY. albeit it was very riche, ” P. gt. 
| STEEVENS, | 
— ill ſack commences it, 4.1 bellen till ſack gives it a 
n brings it into aQion. Mr, Heath would read rn 
STEEVENS. 
1 ſeems probable to me, chat Shakſpeare in theſe words alludes 
to the Cambridge Commencement ; and in what follows to the Oxford 


1creaſe 


. Gflinguiſhed the ſeaſon, at which each of them gives to her re- 
ſpeclive ſtudents a complete authority to uſe thoſe hoards of learning 
which have entitled them to their ſeveral degrees 1 in 1 1. phy- 
fick, and divinity, TyRwHIrT. 

So, in The Roaring Girl, 1611: 

Then he is held a freſhman and a fot, 
«And never ſhall commence. 

Again, in Paſquil's Jets, or Mother\ Bunck's Merriments, 1604: 10 A. 
doQor that was newly commenſt at Cambridge, . &c. | 


3 


Again, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Haro 
Hunt is up, 1596: *+ Commence, commence, 1 admoniſh thee ; thy | 
Derits are ripe for it and there BAYS been doftors of thy facultie. 


Ns 


STEEVENS« | 


« There appeare at this day many ſtrange viſions and wicked Spinites SN 
«In the mine at 


4d: for by thoſe different names our two univerſities have long 
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very hot, and valiant, If I had a tübufand wit 
the Ar human principle I would teach them, ſhoulq 


be, — to forſwear in Potations, : Lows addict them. 


AVG: to ack. N 


Enter BARDOLPH. 


How 1 now, Bardolph? Th 
BarD. The army is difcharg ed all. and gone. 
Fal. Let them go, Ill Tintin gh Gioſterſhire; 


and there will I viſit wkldbr- Roben Shallow. 2 


quire: ] have him already tempering between my 
finger and my thumb, and 1 will I ſeal with 
him. Come Wan ; 


5 932 10 ſorſueaf thin pototions, ]. in the Preben e given by 
Falſtaff to ſack, our author ſeems to have ſpoken the ſentiments of 
his own time.” In the, Or dinances of the Houſehold of King Janes I. 
dated in 1604, ( the.. ſecond year of his reign,) is the following 
arücle: nd whereas in times paſt Spaniſh | wines called ſackt, 
were little or no whit uſed in our court, and that 1n late yeares, 


though, not of ordinary allowance, &c. — we underſtanding that it 
is uſed as common drinke and ſerved at meales, as an ordinary 10 


every meane officer, contrary to. all order, uſing 1 it Tather for wan- 
toneſſe and ſurfeiting, than for necefity, ad A great waſtefull ex · 
ence, &c. 
Till the above mentioned period, the «Gp potations " com- 


'plained of by. Falftaff, had been the common beverage. See the 


Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Government of the 
Royal Houſehold, ke, publilhe s by the Wee Society, 4to. 
190% 
Tue ancient 4 genuine sherry was a dry vine, and therefore 
fit to be drank with fugar. What we now uſe is in ſome degree 
| ſweetened by art, and therefore affords no adequate idea of the 
liquor that was Falſtaff's favourite. STEEVENS. 

2 ——. 4 have him giread) tempering, Sc. ] A very pleaſant ale 
luſion to the old uſe of ſealing with ſoft wax. WARBURTON. 


This cuſtom is likewiſe alluded to in 257 Thing for 4 quict Th | 


1662, a comedy, by Middleton: 
 ___ « You muſt temper him like wax, or he 11 not ſeal. 
| Again, in Tour Five Gallants, by Middleton, no date: 
6 Fetch a penny worth of ſoft wax to 6 Jeal letters. | 


[ Excunt, 
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Weſtminſler) | A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King HENRY, Cine Prince Hownney, 
NEE Warwick, and Others," + 8 


K. HEN. Now, 1 if heaven doth give ue · 
_ ceſsful cad 


Me. To this debate that bleedeth at onr doors, 

ne; Ve will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
els a draw no ſwords but what are ſanctify'd. 
my Our navy is addreſs'd, * our power collected. 
55 Our ſubſtitutes in abſence well inveſted, 


And every thing lies level to our wiſh: 
Only, we want a little perſonal ſtrength ; 


0 4 And pauſe us, till theſe rebels, now afoot, wm 

6s 1, Come underneath the yoke of government. 

fn, War, Both which, we doubt not but your ma- 
ares, jeſty | 

mY Shall ſoon enj joy. 
2 K. HEN. Mere, my fon a. Gloſter, 


Where is the prince your brother? 
P. HUMeH. I think, he's gone. to hunt, my lord, . 
5 Windſor, 


410. | 
Again, in in . e Tale, v. 3 
fore . Right as men may warm was with landes pio. 
gree STEEVENS, 
the our poet's Venus ond Adonis, chere is an alluſien to the rt | 
fuloms 
als 4 What wax ſo frozen but diſſolves wich tempering, 
. Aud yields at laſt to every light impreſſionn 
fe, . Maloxx. 


8 navy is addreſs'd, ] i. e. our navy is ready, prepared. 
do, in King Henry Ve | 
* —— for our march we are addreſs? 4. © STEEVENS. 3 


N 4 
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K. HEN. And how accompanical?. 
P. HuMerH. ' JI do not know, my lord is tem 
K. HEN. Is not his brother, Thomas of Clarence, hide! 
% d | 5. Toon When 
* Homen. No, my cee be is in Prelence But, be 
here. 


CIA. What would my lord and father? 


K. Hex. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of fs 25 
Clarence. 1 7 1 
How chance, thou art not with the prince thy bros . 

2 tler? Again, 1 


He loves thee, and thou doſt denen him, 1 Thomas 
Thou haſt a better place in his affection, 
Than all thy brothers! cheriſh it, my boy; 


lumourou 
Again 
umb ur on 
«AS 


And noble offices thou may'ſt effect Cialleny 
Of mediation, after I am dead, NM of 
chara 


Between his greatneſs and thy other brechren 
Therefore, omit him not; blunt not his love; 
Nor. loſe the good advantage of his grace, 
By ſeeming cold, or careleſs of his will. 
For he is gracious, if he be obſervd; * 

| He hath a tear for pity, and a band* | 

Open as day for melting charity : 

Yet notwithſtanding, being 1ncens 'd, he” 8 flint; 
As humorous as winter, and as fudden 


cence: 
may, | 
abound 


| | if he be obſerv'd; } i. e. if be has reſpeaful attention Apair 
18 to him. So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : | 


% Follow'd her with a doting obſervance. *" STEEVENS. Ch 

4 He hath a tcar for big and 4 hand &c. ] So, in eur author! belie 

| Loe, Complaints _ O. 
His qualities were henvijeols a as his "IA „ a for a 

© For maiden-tongu' d be was, and thereof free; leſs 

e Yet, if men mov d him, was he ſuch a ſtorm bal 
e twixt May and April is to fee, | . vin 

6 When winds breathe ſweet, ror: though they be. in < 


EM MALONE. 
- 2. —— — bymorous as winter, ] That is, changeable. as the weather 


-- NM 
9 y 
* 
_— 
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ws conmnled. in the ſp pring of as; 
is temper, therefore, muſt be well obſerv'd: 
hide him for faults, and do it reverently, | 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth; 
But, being 1 1 l him line ng (cope ; 


1 winters 428. Dryden fay of Almanzor, that he is  bumor« : 


ous as wind. JOHNSON. - 


80, in The Spaniſh Tragedy, 1607 . 
« You know that women oft are Iumourous, ” 
Again, in Cynthis's Revels, by Ben Jonſon: / : 
« —— A nymph of a moſt wandering and "aA diſpoſition, | 
ſumourous 45 the air, &c. 
Again, in The Silent Moman - —— as proud | as May, and ak 
humourous as April. STEEVENS, 


« As humorous as April," is ſufficiently clear; fo in Heywood's 
Challenge for, Beouty, 1636: 1 am as full of kumours as an April 
day of variety ; but a winter's day has generally too decided a2 
character to admit Dr. Johnſon's interpretation, without ſome li- 
cence: a licence Which yet our authour has perhaps taken. He 
may, however, have uſed the word kumorous ' equivocally, He 5 
abounds in e anden as winter abounds in moiſture. 


MALONE. 


8 3 in n the ring f ths, 'F Alluding to the opinion | 


of ſome philoſophers, that the vapours being congealed in the air 


by cold, (which is moſt intenſe towards the morving,} and being 
ifterwards rarified and let looſe by the warmth of the fun, occa- 


hon thoſe ſudden and reden a a wind which are called | 
favs, WARBURTON. _ 4 


So, Ben Jonſon, in The Caſe i is Alter ?- | | 
& Still wrack'd with winds more "foul and: contrary | 
„Than any northern guſt, or ſouthern Jaw. TT OS 
"oe, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: | 
„% And faw a dreadful ſouthern flaw at hand. ba BY 
Chapman uſes the word in his tranſlation of Homer; dad. &.: 
believe Milton has it in the ſame ſenſe. STEEVENS. 


Our author and his contemporaries frequently uſe the 50 5 flaw 
for a ſudden guft of wind; but a guſt of wind congealed is, I con- 
lels, to me unintelligible. Mr. Edwards ſays, that ** flaws are 


| [mall blades of ice which are ſtruck on the edges of the water in 


vinter BAY) Ags. The ſpring of day our author might have found 


in our liturgy : — 4 whereby the day Wa * on n bath 
nilited us, Malen, | | 


A 


Till chat his paſſions, like a whale on gronnd 
| Confound themlelves with Vang; Learn this 


— — — — — —_ _—_ ____ TT] 
2 
0 — 
» - 
* 


c And thou ſhalt prove a melter to thy friends; 


That the united veſſel of their blood, 
Mingled with venom of ſuggeſtion,” 


ts Shall never leak, thongh it do work. . as ſtrong 
As aconitum, ® or raſh gunpowder. 


| flamed by the temptations to which youth is e ſubjed. See 
Vol. IV. p. 220, n. 4. MaLone. 
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0 for 
And TO 
When 
or wh 
hen 
hen 
), with 
OWAr 


Wal 


Thomas, 


A hoop of gold, to bind thy brothers in; 
(As, force perforce, the age will pour in it, ) 


CIA. I ſhall obſerve him with all care and love, 

K. Hen. Why art thou not at Windſor with 
bim, Thomas? 

CLA. He is not there dns bs FI in "POV. 


The p! 
Uke a 


His ne 


K. HEN. And how accompanied? can'ſt thou tell WH: loo 
that? | Jour! 

Cra. With Poins, and other bis continual fol Bit to 
„„ 1 The p1 

k. Hen. Moſt ſubj ect is the faneft foil to weeds (alt ol 
Aed he, the noble image of my youth, Shall 
Is overſpread with: them : Therefore my grief By wt 
Stretches itſelf beyond the hour of death; Torni! 


The blood weeps from my heart, "when 1 do ſhape 


7 Minigted with venom ” raggeftion,) Though their blood be in- 


_ * 4s aconitum, ] The old writers employ the Latin word inſtead 1314 
ok the Engliſh one, which we now uſe. Pee 
So, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613 : 

„ 0h till from the foam | 1 
be dog belch'd forth, Long. aconitum ſprung, " F 
Again: | | g 
Wich gconitum that in Tartar fortuigy: » STEVENS. | 615 
9 — ralh gunpowder. ] Raſh is quick, violent, ſudden. This fer con 
repreſentation of the prince is a natural picture of a young man liken p 
whoſe paſſions are vet too grong for his td. Jonxson. ſtole it 
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ind, g forms imaginary, the unguided favs, 
1 this 14 rotten times, that you {hall look upon 
hen Jam ſleeping with my anceſtors. 
ds; or when bis headſtrong riot bath no curb, 
hen rage and hot blood are his counſellors, 
hen means and laviſh manners meet together, 
| h, with what wings ſhall bis affections“ "uy 
) ouards fronting peril and oppos d decay ! 
ng Wan. My gracious lord, you look bas! es; him 
8 quite: 
love. Wrhe prince but ſtudies his companions, 
with ne a- range tongue: wherein, to gain the lan- 
n 
1don, Mrris needful, that the tk ode} Ka . 
u tell Ne look d upon, and learn'd; which once attain' 'd, f 
Mon higbneſs knows, comes to no further uſe, 
1 fol- Wat to be known, and hated. * So, like groſs terms, 
Ibo prince will, in the perfectneſs of time, 
eds; ein off his followers : and their memory 
Jaa as a pattern or a meaſure live, 
$ by which his grace muſt mete the lives of others ; ; 
MEſurning paſt evils to advantages. 
hape, K. HEN. Tis ſeldom, when the bee doth leave 
5 her . 0 
be in- 1 the dead carrion.“— Who's here? Weſtmoreland? 
" „ — lis afelions —] His paſſons; his inordinate defires. 
inſtead 6. OHNSON, 
| ol # be nown, and hated. 1 A parallel F occurs in 
. quo modo adoleſcentulus 5 
- 4 Meretricym ingenia & mores poſſet noſcere, 
> Mature ut cum . 8 oderit.“ | | 
1 Axonyovs. | 
This Y 'Tis is foldom, FI the bee c ] As the bee having once placed 
wth a in a carcaſe, ſtays by her honey, ſo he that has once 


pleaſure in bad Nee. will continue to aſſociate with 
ſole that have * art of pleaſi 05 him. . . 


But peace puts forth her olive every where. 
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Enter WESTMORLAND. 


Wxsr. Health to my ſovereign! and new hayyi. 
| neſs _ i „„ uy 
Added to that that I am to deliver! _ 
Prince John, your ſon, doth kiſs your grace's hand: 
Mowbray, the biſhop Scroop, Haſtings, and all, | 
Are brought to the correction of your law; 
There is not now a rebel's ſword unſheath'd, 


The manner how this action hath been borne, 
Here, at more leiſure, may your highneſs read; 
With every courſe, in his particular. 

K. HEN. O Weſtmoreland, thou art a ſummer 
Which ever in the haunch of winter ſings 
The lifting up of day, Look! here's more news, 


[2 Enter HARCOURT. | 
Han. From enemies heaven keep your majeſty; 
And, when they ſtand againſt you, may, they fall 
As thoſe that lam come to tell you of! 
The earl Northumberland, and the lord Bardolph 


in his particular, } We ſhould read, I think — is vi 
particular; that is, in this detail, in this account, which is minute 
% dd oi ! 

His is uſed for its, very frequently in the old plays. The modern 
editors have too often made the change; but it ſhould be e, 
membered, (as Dr. Johnſon has elſewhere obſerved, ) that by repealed 
changes the hiſtory of a language will be loft, STEEVENS. | 
It may certainly have been uſed ſo here, as in almoſt every other 
page of our author. Mr, Henley howeyer obſerves, that bis pore 
ticular may mean the detail contained in the letter of Priuce Jou. 
4 Particular is yet uſed as a ſubſtantive, by legal conveyauceny 
for à minute detail of things Angy enumerated, MALONE. | 


Ul 


bappi. 


hand: 


l. 


news, 


jelly; 
y fall 


lolph, 


ir this! 
; minule 


modern 
be re- 
repeated 


ry other 
lis pate 
0 Jona. 
yaucen, 
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i a great power of Engliſh, ad of Scots. 


Are by the ſheriff of Yorkſhire overthrown: 


he manner and trne order of the fight, 

his packet, pleaſe it yon, contains at large. 

K, HEN. And wherefore ſhould theſe eg news 
make me ſick? 


Will fortune never come with wk hands fall, 


But write her fair words till in fouleſt letters 5 
the either gives a ſtomach, and no food, — 

zuch are the poor, in health; or elſe a feaſt, 

And takes away the ſtomach, — ſuch arethe Ach. 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not. 


8 


1 hould rejoice now at this happy news; 


And now my fight fails, and my brain is giddy: — 
0 me come near me, now I am much ill. 


[| Swoons; 
p. Hourk. Comfort, your majeſty !/ 


G O my royal father! 

Wesr. My ſovereign lord, cheer up yourſelf, 

look up! 1 5 

Wan. 5 patient, princes; you do know, theſe. 
ts 


þ. + 


Are with his highneſs very ordinary. ES 
Sand from BI, Ye: him air; he'll Qraight be 
well. 
ca. No, no; he cannot long hold out theſe. 
pangs: | 
The inceſſant care and labour of his mind 9 
Hath l the e chat ond confine it in, 


. Hath four te mure, c.] i. e. the wall. Ron, 


Wrought it thin, it made it thin by eee detrimeut. Wrought | 

| is the preterite of work. 

Mure is a word uſed by Heopwoad in his Brazen Age, AY 
Till I have ſcal'd * mur cs, invaded TOs EW 


Bb 
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So thin, chat life looks through, and will break gy 


#= 


Again, i in his Golden Age, 1611: 
« Girt with a triple mure of ſhining kinds, 
Again, in his Jron Age, 2ud Part, 1632 : > 
| 6 Through mures and counter-mures of men and ſteel, ” 
Again, in Dionyſe Settle's Laſt Voyage of Capteine Frobiſter 
12mo. bl. I. 1577: —— the ftreightes ſeemed tO be ſhut v 
with a long mure of yce ——- 75 
The ſame thought occurs in Daniel's Civil Wars, Kc. Book 1y, 
Daniel is likewiſe ſpeaking of the ſickneſs of King Henry ly: 
« As that the walls worn thin, permit the mind 
„ To look out thorow, and his, Kailtie Hand. 
The firſt edition of Daniel $ poem is dated earlier than 1 pl 
of Shakſpeare. N | 
Waller has the ſame thought: | | 
% The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd aud decay d, 
„ Lets in the light thro' Shit. that time has made, " 
# STEVENS, 
: this palfüge the elegant and learned Biſhop of Worceller ba 
the following criticiſm: „ At times we find him (ihe imitator) 
pradiſing a different art; not merely ſpreading as it were and 
laying open the ſame ſentiment, but adding to it; and by a new and 
ſtudied device improving upon it. In this caſe we. naturally con- 
clude that the refinement had not been made, if the plain and 
fimple thought had not preceded and given riſe to it. You vill 
apprehend my meaning by what follows. Shakſpeare had laid of 
Henry the Fourth, 
| © The inceſſant care and We of bis mind 
« Hath wrought the mure, that ſhould WN it in, 
« So thin, that life looks through, and will break out. 
„ou have here the thought in its hiſt ſimplicity. It was not 
unnatural, after ſpeaking of the body as a caſe or tenement of the 
ſoul, the mure that confines it, to ſay, that as that caſe wears away 
and grows thin, life looks through, and is ready to break out. 
Atkter quoting the lines of Danzel, who, lit is obſerved,) * by 
refiving on this, ſentiment, if by nothing elſe, ſhews himſelf to be 
the copyiſt,” the very learned writer adds, — here we lee, not 
bmply, that life is going to break through the. infirm and wuch- 
worn habitation, but that the mind looks through, and finds bis 
frailty, that it difcovers that life will ſoon make his eſcape. — 
Daniel's improvement then looks like the artifice of a man that 
would outdo his maſter. Though he fails in the attempt; tor his 
Ingenuity .betrays him into a falſe thought. The mind, looking 
through, does not find its own, frailh, but the frailty of the building 
it inhabits. Hurd's e on the Marks of 1 Imitation. 
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K 1 N 8 
Ye. Hosen. The people fear me; 7 for they do 


obſerve . 
Uafather'd heirs, and loathly births: of nature: 
The ſeaſons change their manners, ? as the year“ 
Had found ſome months aſleep, and leap'd them 

over. LE 


A — 


This ingenious eoiticifm, the general principles of which cane. 
not be controverted, ſhewus, . however, how dangerous it is to 
ſuffer the mind to be led too far by an hypotheſis : — for after all, 
there. is very good reaſon io believe that Shakſpeare, and not 
Daniel, was the imitator. „% The diſſention "between ie houſes of 


Yorke and Lancaſter. in verſe, . penned by Samuel Daniel, "was 


entered on the Stationers' books by Simon Waterſon, in Qdober, 
1594, and four books of his work, were printed in 1595. The 
lines quoted by Mr. Steevens are from the edition of The Civil 
Wars, in 1609. Daniel made many changes in his poems in every 
vev edition, In the” primes edition 1 in 5 the verſes run thus ; 
Book III. ſt. 1162 „ 
» Wearing che wall fo. thin, that now the mind . 
Might well look thorough, and his frailty has. | 
His is uſed for its, and refers not to mind, (as is ſuppolſ@ above, . 
but to wall, — There is no reaſon to believe that this play was 
vritten before 1594, and it is higbly probable that Shakſpeare had 
read Daniel's poem before he fat down to nene theſe biorical ; 
dramas. MALONE. 


' The people fear me 3]. i e. make. me afraid. Warsb Ton. 
Jo, in The Merthant of Venice: Þ 


% this aſpet of mine 
« Hath fear'd the. valiant, *” -STEEVENS. ; 


1 Unſather'd; hetts,)- That is, equivocal births ; -ohjnala. Aker had 


do animal progenitors; *produQtions not brought forth acconding * 
the Rated laws. of generation. »JOoHNSON, | 


* The ſeaſons change their manners, ] This is n cxprefſed; 
alluding to the; termis of rough, aud e, mild and ſoft, applied to 
veather, - "WARBURTON, 4 


— 45 the Year — 4, : ih e. a8 i. fs year, ke. So, in Gm 
He ſpake of ber, as Dian had hot dreams, 125 
„ And the alone were cold. | 
ln the ſubſequent line our author ſcems. 10 baye been inking 
of we ear. MaroxE. 22 
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Ca. The river bath 9 flow d. no eb b. War 
5 tween: K. H 


And the old folk, time's Fe chronicles, CLA 
Say, it did ſo, a little time before WII 
That our great grandſire, Edward, ſick a died Y 
WI. Speak lower, princes for the King le 
Covers. 8 
p. Humen. This apoplex will, certain, he hi 7% 
P.F 
end. | | 4 
K. HEN. I pray yon, take me ap, and ber ne GLA 
: hence WR P. 
Into ſome other chamber : ſoftly, * pray. hes 1 8 
They convey the King to an inner part of the BY How « 
room, and place him on a bed. P. I 
Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends; p. þ 
Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand Tell i 
W ill whiſper mulick to = oy ns.” p. 
EY Tigris, hath thrice Jews, \ This is n true. lt i of 
8 on the 12th of October, 1411. STEEVENS. unte 
+ Unleſs Jome « dull and favourable hand | Holir 
Will whiſper muſick to my e Ibirit.] "Ps in the old anonys _— 
mous X. Henry . write) 
e Depart my chamber, rangs f 
Ut And cauſe ſome muſick to rock me alleep. firit | 
S STEEVENS, think! 
Unleſs ſome dull _ ann Lond a] Dull ſignifles melan· 7 
choly, gentle, ſoothing. JOHNSON. | | 4 ＋ 
I believe it rather means producing dullneſs or heavineſs; and the ch: 
_ ronſequently ſleep. It appears from various parts of our author's being 
Works, that he thought muſick Fentüdates to e * 80, une 
in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: hd, 
* mufick call, and firike more d ; requir 
Than common ſleep, of all theſe five the ſenſe. 9 85 
Again, 3 in Love's Labour's Loſt : ments 
And when love Ipcaks, the.” voice of all the gods Pie 
« Makes heaven drowſy with the harmony. "' faire { 
So alſo, in The Tempeft, Act I. when Alonzo, Gonzalo, ke. are it, G 
to be overpowered by lleep, Ariel, to produce. this effect, enten, have 


” playing lolems mufick, " Matoks, of OE Mak 


* 
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Wan. Call for the muſick in the other room. 

K. HEN, Set me the crown upon my pillow here.” 
CLA. His eye is hollow, and he changes en. 
Mak. N noile, lels noiſe. 1 


be. 


ied. Wi | Tp ns | 

8 10 9 Enter Prince HEN ar. 5 

© a P. Hen... . . Who ſaw the duke of Clarence? 
u me CLa. 1 am here, brother, full of heavineſs. _ 


P. HEN. How now! rain within doors, and n none CS: I 


abroad! n „ . 
of the How doth the king? Bo Ny YG 
p. HomeH. Exceeding ill. e praun | 
ends; P. HEN. Heard he the Ron news yet; 
Tell it him. 


. How PH, He alter d duch upon the hearing it. 


/ 


rue, | 5 Set me the crown wor my pillow here. ] It is fill the cuſtom in 


france to place the crown on the King's pillow, when he is dying. 
„Holinſhed, p. 541, ſpeaking of the death of King Henry IV. 
ys: “During this his laſt ficknefſe, he cauſed his crowne, (as ſome 
mite] to be ſet on a pillow at his bed's head, and ſuddenlie his 
pangs ſo ſore troubled bim, that he laie as though all his vitall 
ſpirits had beene from him departed, Such as were about him, 
finking verelie that he had beene departed, covered his face with 
1 lianen cloth, +» 
The prince his ſonne being hereof advertiſed; | entered into 
the chamber, tooke awaie the crowne and departed. The father 
being ſuddenlie revived out of that trance, quicklie perceived the 
lacke of his crowne; and having knowledge that the prince his 
ſoune had taken it awaie, cauſed him to come before his preſence, 
equiring of him what be meant ſo io miſuſe himfelfe. The prince 
with a good audacitie anſwered; Sir, to mine and all men's Judge=- 


2 


EE VEXS. 
melan. 


s; and 
author's 


ep. 90, 


as nents you ſeemed dead in this world, and therefore I as your next 
heire apparant tooke that as mine ewne, and not as yours. Well, 
16. an ce ſonne, ( ſaid the kinge with a great figh) what right I had to 
enten, it, Cod knoweth, Well (ſaid the prince) if you die king, I will ; 


have the garland, and truſt to keepe it with the ſword n all ; 
nine enemies, as 9 have doone. dc. STEEVENS. 


You, XIII. 8 
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P. Hen. If he be fick 
With j joy, he will recover without phyſick. 
WAR. Not fo much noile, my lords:—ſweet 

prince, ſpeak low; | 
The king your facher is diſpos'd to fleep. 
CA. Let us withdraw into the other room, 
Wag. Will't PIERS your grace to go along with 
1 ne 
> Hen. No; I will fit «ud watch Here by the 
king. ¶Exeunt all but Prince Hxxxi 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being ſo troubleſome a bedfellow ? 
O poliſh'd perturbation! golden care! 
That keep'ſt the ports of lumber * open wide 
To many a watchful night! — ſleep with it now! 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow, with homely biggin bound,“ 
Snores out the watch of night. O majeſty! 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer, thou doſt lt 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
'That ſcalds with ſafety. By his gates of breath 
There hes a downy feather, which ſtirs not: 
Did he gue, that light and weightlels down 
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6 _— the ports of funber—] are the gates of lumber. So, in 
Timon of Athens: ** —— Our uncharged ports.“ Again, in ben 
Jonſon! s Soth Epigram : 
Ports 1s the ancient military term for gates. STEEVENS. 

7 he word is yet uſed in this ſenſe in Scotland. MALONE, 

7 —— homely biggin bound, ] A kind of cap, at preſent wo 
only by children; but ſo called from the cap worn by the Beguines, 
an order of nuns, 

So, in Mon ſieur Thomas, by Beaumot and Fletcher, 1639: 
| „% were the devil fick now, 
His horns ſaw'd off, and his head bound with a big.” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Folpone: 
. 40 Get * a lickin more, your brain Lak looſe.” 


STEEVEN 


„ The ports of death are fins ——. 


ſweet 


NE, 


nt wor 
eguineh, 


bigein. 


TEEVIN I. 
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Perforce muſt move. y gracious lord! my fa 8 8 
tber! _ 
This fleep is ſound indeed: this is a Neep, 
That from this golden rigol* bath divorc'd 
So many Engliſh kings. Thy due, from me, 
Is tears, and heavy forrows of the blood; 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderneſs, 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteouſlys _ 
My due, from thee, is this Inpenalerowns.. 5: 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Denves itſelf o me. Lo, here it ſits.— 
| [Putting it on his head. 

Which 8 mall cs; And pnt the world's 

AY whole ſirength a 
lnto one giant arm, it ſhall not force 
This lineal honour from me: This from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as tis left to me. [Exit 

K. HEN. Warwick! Gloſter! Clarence! Fe 


| Re-enter WARWICK, and the re. 


Ca. %%% oo» king call? 
Wan. What would ye our maj jeſty? How fares your 
| grace? \ 
K. Hen. Why did you leave me here 1 my 
lords? 
ClA. We left the prince my brother here, my 
ls | 
Who undertook to ſit and watch by you. 


— this golden rigol hy Rigo! means a circle. bew not 
that it is uſed by any author but Shakſpeare, who N be 
ewiſe in his Rape of Lucrece : 


e About the mourning and congealed Fats 5 
* Of that Sen „ a . rigol goes. —— 7 
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X. Hex. The prince of Wales? Where | 18 he 


*let me fee him: 

He 1s not here. 
| _ Wax. This door is open ; he is gone this Way, 
F. Honk. He came not through the chamber 
here we ſtay d. 
. HN. Where is the crown? who took | it from 
my pillow? _ 

Wan. When we withdrew, my liege, we leſt it 

eie. 
K. HEN. The prince bath ta'en it hence:- —90, 
ſeek him out. 


Is he ſo haſty, that he doth ſuppoſe 


W he 
The 
Qur t 


We! 
Are 1 


Viele 


My ſleep my death ?— V 
Find him, my lord of Warwick; chide bim hither, 5 
| Exit Waun Wal 
This part of his conjoins with my diſeaſe, Wit 
And helps to end — —. ſons, what things 12 Tha 
are! Wo 
How quickly nature falls i into revolt, Wit 
When gold becomes her object! K 
For this the fooliſh over- ee fathers 
Have broke their ſleep with W ed o their brain 
by With care, 15 
Their bones with induſtry; ll traft 
For this they have engroſſed and pil'd up . 
The canker'd heaps of ſtrange- achieved gold; TE 
For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt | the 
I heir lons with arts and martial exerciſes: 227 
9 —— with 3 Concerning the education and ee Fw 


of their children. So, afterwards: 
„For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
© Their ſons with arts,“ &c. 
Mr. Rowe and the ſubſequent editors read with thought ; but 
the change does not appear to me neceſſary. MALONE. 


E 


way. 
mber 


from 


elt it 


—20, 


ither, 
WICK, 
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Jrains 


motion 


ht; but 


* 
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When, like the bee, tolling from every flower * 

The virtuous {weets ; : 

Our thighs pack d with wax, our mouths ik ho- | 
I 

We bring 115 the hive; and, like the bees, 

Are murder'd for our pains. This bitter taſte 

Yield his engrofſments to che ending father. 


— 


Re-enter WARWICK. 


Now, where is he that will not ſtay ſo long 


Jill bis friend fikneſs hath determin'd*me? WEED 


War. My lord, I found the ey in the next 
eee 
Waſhing with kindly tears bis gentle hacks 
With ſuch a deep demeanour in great ſorrow, 
5 tyranny, which never quaff'd but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have waſh'd his knife | 


With gentle eye- drops. He is coming hither. 


K. Hen. But wherefore did he take away the 
DL crown? : 


tolling FRE every flower — This ſpeech has been con- 
traded, dilated, and put to every critical torture, in order to force 
it within the bounds of metre, and prevent the admiſſion of he- 
miftichs, I have reftored it without alteration, but with thoſe , 
breaks which appeared to others as impeifedious. The reading of 


the quarto is tolling. The 12 05 reads nes Kannen is iaking 2 
os STEEVENS, 


3 Vield his engroſſments =q His 6 Jonnson. 


0 — determin' d— Ji. e. ended; it is fill uſed i in this ſenſe i in, 


legal conveyances. REED. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra + 


© —— as it | the hailſtone ] determines fo 
6 Diflolves my life. STEEVENS. 


Y e 03 
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Re-enter Prince Hexny, 


Lo, where he comes. Come hither to me Harry * 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 
TW [ Excunt CLARENCE, Prince  Howepeey 
| Eords, &c. 
p. Hex. I never thought | to hear you ſpeak again, 
K. HEN. Thy wiſh was father, Harry, to that 
thought: 

be lay too long by thee, I weary the. 
Doſt 99 ſo hunger for my empty chair, 

That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with mine honony 
Before thy hour be ripe? O fooliſh youth! 

Thou ſeek ſt the greatne(ls that will overwhelm thee, 
Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 

Is held from falling with ſo weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. 
Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which, after ſome few hour, 
Were thine without offence; and, at my death, 
Thou haſt ſeal'd up my expeRation ; * 

Thy life did manifeſt, thou lov'dſt me not, 
And thou-wilt have me die aſſured of it. 
Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts; 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſony heart, 
To lab at half an hour of my life.“ 


9 

E feal'd up my expefation: 1 Thou haſt confirmed my ſenſe 
Brag” > 2 
6 af an hour of my life.] It ſhould be mand that 8 
8 uſes a few words alternately as monoſyllables aud dil- = 
| ſyllables, Mr. Rowe, whoſe ear was accuſtomed xo the utmoſt SY 
harmony of numbers, and who, at the ſame time, appears to have cefſa 
been little acquzinted with our poet's manner, firſt added the word th 

| frail to ſupply the ſyllable which he conceived to be wanting. 11 
The quario writes the word lower, as it was anciently pronounced, nd 


So, Ben Jonſon, in The Caſe is alter'd, 1609: | 
„% By twice ſo many howers as would 1) | 1 170 
% The eifcls of 3 e „„ . Wo 


177 — 
HRey, 


again. 
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What! canſt thou not forbenr me half an hour? 


Then get thee gone, and dig my grave ow tank Þ 
and bid the merry bells ring to thine ear,” | 
That thou art crowned, not that I am 41 


let all the tears that ſhould bedew my #447 


Be drops of balm, to ſanctify thy head: 

Only componnd me with e duſt; 

Cive that, which gave thee life, unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees; 

For now a time is come to mock at EM; 

Harry the fifth is crown'd:— Up, vanity! 

Down, royal ſtate! all you, ſage counſellors, hence * 
And to the Engliſh court aflemble now, 
From every region, apes of idleneſs! 
Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your ſcum: 
Have you a ruffian, that will ſwear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night; rob, murder, and commit 

The oldeſt fins the neweſt kind of ways? 

Be happy, he will tronble you no more: 

England ſhall double gild his treble guilt; 

The reader will find many more inſtances in the ſoliloquy of Tur 


Henry VI. Part III. AQ II. ſc. v. The other editors have followed. 
Mr. Rowe, STEEVENS, | | 


And bid the merry bells ring 10 thine ear, | Copied by Milton 2 
„% When the merry bells ring round, e 
And the jocund rebecks ſound. 5 MALONE. 


* England ſhall double gild his treble guilt; ] Evidently the non- 
ſenſe of ſome fooliſh player: for we muſt make a difference be- 
tween what Shakſpeare might be ſuppoſed to have written off hand, 
and what he had corrected. Theſe ſcenes are of the latter kind; 
therefore ſuch lines are by no means to be efteemed his, But 
except Mr, Pope, (who judiciouſly threw out this line) not ove of 
Shakſpeare's editors ſeem ever to have had ſo reaſonable and ne- 


| cellary a rule in their heads, when they ſet upon corretting this 


author, WARBURTON. 
| know not why this commentator ſhould ſpeak with ſo much 


| confidence what he cannot know, or determiue ſo poſiüvely what 


ſo capricious a writer as our poet might eicher deliberately or wan- 


| fouly produce, - This line is, indeed, ſach as diſgraces a few that 


O0 4 
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England ſhall give him office, honour, might: 
For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks Ind U 
The mnzzle of reſtraint, and the wild dog 
Shall fleſh his tooth in every innocent. 1 
O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots (Whic 
What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 
| Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! 


P. Hex. O, pardon me, my liege! but for my 


tears, 5 [Kneeling 
The moiſt impediments unto my ſpeech, 


1 had foreſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke, and I had heard 


| precede and follaw it, but it ſuits well a; with the daggm 
hid in thought, and whetted on thy. ftony heart ; and the anſwer 
which the Prince makes, and which is applauded by the King] 
| for wiſdom, is not of a ſtrain much Laney than this ejeded line, 
| Jonssox. 


How much this: 10 on words, fauliy as it is, was admired in 


the age of Shakſpeare, appears from the moſt ancient writers of Abba 
that time having frequently indulged themſelves in it. 80, in euoug 
Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 1615 bendin 
„% And as amidft the cont'd waves he ſwims, txterio! 

% The god of gold a purpoſe guilt his limbs; right, 

„ That, this word guilt. including double ſenſe, Thi 
„The double guilt of his incontinence | the t 

4 Might be expreſs'd.“ think 

* in Acolaſtus his Afterwit, a poem by 8. Nicholſon, 1600: Th 
0 ſacred thirſt of golde, what canſt thou not? — 2ppe: 
Some terms thee gylt, that every loule might rezde, obedi 
Even in thy name, thy guilt is great indeede.“ true 

See alſo Vol. XI. p. 102, n. 7. MALONE., rent! 

9 —— when riot is thy care? ] i. e. Curator. A bold figure, | 
So Eumzus is ſtiled by Ovid, Epiſt. It 1 
«4 —— immundz cura fidelis haræ.“ Trx wart: M 

One cannot help wiſhing Mr. Tyrwhitt's elegant explanation to 7 
be true; yet I doubt whether the poet meaut to ſay more than | prox 


ha t ilt 4 occupation? are, 
W at wi boy do, when riot is thy regular ag and Le aſe 


riots, 
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The courſe of j it ſo far. There is your crown ; 
\nd He that wears the crown 5 

Long guard it yours! If I affect it more, 

Than as your honour, and as your renown, 

let me no more from this obedience rile, 

(Which my moſt true and inward- duteous ſpirit 
Teacheth,)* this proſtrate and exterior bending ! 


Heaven witneſs with me, when I here came in, 
and found no courſe of breath within your majeſty, 


How cold it ſtruck my heart! if | do feign, 

0, let me in my preſent wildneſs die; 

And never live to ſhow the incredulous world 

The noble change that I have purpoſed! 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

(And dead almoſt, my liege, to think you were,) 

| ſpake unto the crown, as having ſenſe, 
And thus upbraided it. The care on thee depending, 
Nele. wy the ws of my father ; | 


? Which + my 3 true . True is loyal. — | This paſſage | is 
obſcure in the confirudion, though the general meaning is clear 
evough, The order is, this obedience which is taught this exterior 
bending by my duteous ſpirit; or, this obedience which teaches this 
tztertor bending to my e duteous ſpirit. 1 know not which is 
right, JOHNSON, 

The former conſtruction appears to me ths leaſt e en 1 
the two; but boch are extremely harſh, and neither of them, 1 
think, the true conſtruction. M ALONE. | 

The latter words—** this proſtrate and exterior bending” — 
appear to me to be merely explauatory of the former words— this 
obedience. , Suppoſe the intermediate ſentence—** which my moſt 
true and jaward- duteous ſpirit teacheth''—to be included in a pa- 
rentheſis, and the weaning I contend for will be evident. 

M. MASON. 

I have adopted Mr. M. Maſon's las. Srrxvrxs. 

Which my moſt true and inward-duteous ſpirit 

Teacheth, | i. e. which my loyalty and inward ſenſe of duty 
prompt me to. The words, © this profttate and exterior bending,” 
are, I apprehend, put in appoſition with. 0. e which is 
uſed for obeiſance. MALOXE, Ms | 
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T herefore, thou, beſt of gold, art worſt of gold, 


Other, leſs fine in carat, is more Previous, 
Preſerving life in med'cine potable :* 
But thou, moſt- fine, moſt honour'd, maſt renown'd, 
Haſl eat thy bearer uh. Thus, my moſt W lege, 
Accuſing it, I putit on my head; 
. To try with it, —as with an enemy, 
That had before my face murder'd my facher,— 
The quarrel of a true inheritor, 
But if it did infect my blood with; joy. 
Or ſwell my een to any ſtrain of pride; . 
If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine 
Dad, with the leaſt affection of a welcome, 
Give entertainment to the might of it, 
Let God for ever keep it from my head! 
And make me as the pooreſt vaſlal is, 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it! 

K. Hen. O my ſon! e 
Heaven put it in thy mind, to take it hence, 
That thou might'ſt win the more thy father $ love 
Pleading ſo wiſely in excuſe of it. 

Come hither, Harry, ſit thou by my bed; 


ia med'cine potable: There bas b prevailed an | 
opinion chat a ſolution of gold has great medicinal virtues, and 
that the incorruptibility of gold might be communicated to the 


body impregnated with it. Some have pretended to make potable for tha 


gold, among other frauds prattiſed on credulity. JoHnSON. _ Theſ 
So, in the charader of the Doctor of Fiviel., — Chaucer, uſed b 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 4462 | 9. 
| « For gold in phiſike is a n » STEEVENS. | 
That gold may be made potable, is certain, notwithſtanding "I 
Dr. Jobnſon's incredulity. The proceſs is inſerted in the Abbe ha 


 Guenee's incomparable work, intitled, Leltres de quelques Juiſs 6 ps 
M. de Voltaire, 5th edit. Vol. I. p. 416, a work which every P! 


2 


perſon unacquainted with it, will be pou to be referred to. W 
7 HENLEY, a clai 
See Dodſley's Colleftion of 01g Plays, Vol. vil. . 484. edit See 


1780. Ree, = Protect 
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And hear, I think, the very lateft counſel 

That ever I ſhall breathe. Heaven knows, my ſon, 
by what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, 

| met this crown; and I myſelf know well, 

How troubleſome it ſat upon my head. 

To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet, 

Better opinion, better confirmation ; 

For all the ſoil* of the achievement goes 

With me into the earth. It ſeem'd in me, 

But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſterous hand; 
And I had many living, to upbraid 1 

My gain of it by their aſſiſtance s 
Which daily grew to quarrel, and to bloodſhed, 
Wounding ſuppoſed peace :* all theſe bold fears,” 
Thou ſee'ſt, with peril I have anſwered : ?: | 
forall my reign hath been but as a ſcene 

ding that argument; and now my death _ 
Changes the mode :* for what in me was pur 
1 chas'd? 7 . 
Falls upon thee in a more fairer ſort; 
do thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively.“ 


— ſoil —.] Is ſpot, dirt, turpitude, reproach. Jonxsox. 
* —— ſuppoſed peace: } Counterſcited, imagined, not real. 
| | | 8 £2 Cane Jonson. 
all theſe bold fears, ] Fear is here uſed in the adtive ſenſe, ; 
for that which cauſes fear. JOHNSON, 5 : 3 | — 
Theſe bold fears are theſe audacious terrors. To fear is often | 
uled by Shakſpeare for to fright, STEEVENS. „ 
Clanges the mode: ] Mode is the form or ſtate of things. 
55 8 5 wo, | Jonxsox. 
—— for what in me was purchas'd, ] Purchaſed ſeems to be 
here uſed in its legal ſenſe, acquired by @ man's own at (perquilitio) 
i Oppoſed to an acquiſition by deſcent, MALONE. „ 
"on ſucceſſively. ] by order of ſucceſſion, Every uſurper ſnatched 
a claim of hereditary right as ſoon as he can. JOHNSON. 7 
See The Speech of his Highneſs | Richard Cromwell] the Lord 
Proteor, made to both Houſes of Parliament, at their firſt meeting, on 
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Yet, thodgh thon ſtand'fl more ſure than I could 
4, 

Thon art not firm enough, fince griefs are green: 

And all thy friends,* which thou mult make 9 

| friends, 

Have but their ſlings and teeth newly t: ta'en out; 


By whoſe fell working I was firſt advanc'd, 
And by whoſe power 1 well might lodge a fear 


To be again 7 5 d: which to avoid, 7) a 
1 cut them off ;* and had a purpoſe now y 1 
To lead out many to the Holy Land;? bk 
Leſt reſt, and lying ſtill, might make them look Whic 
Too near unto my ſlate." Therefore, my Harry IP 
; Gain! 
Thurſday the 27th of January, 1658 © —— for my own part, Ent 
being by the providence of God, and the diſpoſition of the lau, 195 
my father's SUCCESSOR, and _—_— the place in the goverument 
that I do,” &c, Harl. Miſc. Vol. I. p. 21. MALONE, 
n And all thy friends. Should we not read? NW | K. 
1 And all my 3 — TYRWHITT. = £168 
4 —— which to avoid, | Per, 
T cut them off; ] As this a ſtands, the King is adviſ'ng WA P. 


the Prince to make thoſe perſons his friends, whom he has already 
cut off, We ſhould ſurely therefore read, 1 oe olt” inflead : 
of them. M. MASON. K. 


53 To lead out many to the Holy Land: ] The ſenſe is: of theſe h 
who aſſiſted my uſurpation, ſome I have cut off, and many I intended But | 
to leud abroad, This journey to the Holy Land, of which the 
King very frequently revives the mention, had two motives, te- 
| ligion and policy. He durſt not wear the ill- -gotten crown without 
expiatian, but in the ad of expiation he contrives to make his 
wickedneſs ſuccelsful. JOHNSON. | 

I confeſs, I have no diſtind comprehenſion of the foregoing 
paſſage, which is ungrammatical as well as obſcure. Dr. Johnſons 

explanation pre-ſuppoſes the- exiſtence of ſuch a reading as is fince 
offered by Mr. M. Maſon,, viz. ſome inſtead of them. en 


6 Leſt reſt, and lying ſtill, might make them look 
Too near unto my ſlate, | The expedition that Cæſar meditated 
againſt the Parthians, immediately before his death, has been 


' 
aſcribed to the ſame apprehenſion which didated to Heury a 10608 
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Be it 5 courſe, to 13955 giddy ind 

With foreign quarrels ; - that action, hence borne 
Sg. 

May waſte-the memory of the forme days. 

More would I, but my lungs are waſted fo, 

That ſtrength of ſpeech is utterly denied me. 


Yow I came by the crown, O God, forgive! 2 


and grant it may with thee in true peace hve ! oi 
P. Hen. My gracious hege, 


Jou won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me; 


Then plain, and right, muſt my poſſeſſion be: 
Which I, with more than with a common. pain, 
Gainſt all the world will rightfully maintain. 


— 


Enter Prince Joan of LancasTER, Warwick, 
Lords, and Others. 1 | 


# 


K. Hen, 3 look, here comes my Jobn of 
Lancaſter. _ 


P, Jonx, Health, peace, PS happineſs to my 
royal father! 


K. Hex, Thou bring'ſt me happineſs, and peace, 
ſon John; 
But health, alack, with youthful wings 1s flown 


10 lavidie Miete ergo ut lenire furentis, 5 
Et capite inſidias, quas maturare quietem 
Non neſcit, Cæſar fadis avertere poſſit, 

Nec non externo maculas abſtergere bello 
Civiles; cum jam Craſh vindidta periflet, 
„ Debita jamdudum Latio; juſfu ille Senatüs, 
Ne patrum imminui videatur lacra poteflas) - 

% Decretoque togæ, mandari Parthica bella 

« Suppliciter petit.  Supplem, Lucan, Lib, VII. 


10 
10 


te 


MALONE; 
' How: I came &c. ] This is a true picture of a mind divided 
between heaven and earth, He prays for the proiperity of pure 
While he e its puniſhment, Joanson, 7 


Wy 
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From this bare, wither'd trunk: upon thy fight 


| My worldly buſineſs makes a period 
| Where is my lord of Warwick? 

P. HEN. 1 55 My lord of Warwick! 8 

4 | 3 , Y G 

K. HEN. Doth any name particular belon | 

Unto the lodging where I firſt did ſwoon? 

Wax. Tis call'd Jeruſalem, my noble lord, Enter 
K. Hen. Laud be to God - even there my life gu, 
e OS JO Oh b nig 

It hath been propheſied to me many years, 

I ſhould not die but in Jeruſalem; _ - 
Which vainly I ſappos'd, the Holy Land: > 5 

But, bear me to that chamber; there I'll lie; * 
In that Jeruſalem ſhall Harry die. [ Excunt, * 
„ „ | | | | never { 
„ 3 T6. dE, Re Agai 
 Laud be to God! —even there my life muſt end.] * At length he 

recovered his ſpeech, and underſtanding aud perceiving himſelfe Cock 
in a ſtrange place, which he knew not, he willed to know if the wany | 
Chamber had anie particular name, whereunto anſwer was made, viz, Co 
that it was called Jeruſalem. Then ſaid the king; Lauds be given Cock 

to the father of heaven, for now I knowe that I ſhall die here in Scorner 
this chamber, according to the propheſie of me declared, that ! in 7 

| ſhould depart this life in Jeruſalem.” Holinſhed, p. 541. | 
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QT. SCENE 
| Cloſterſhire. A Hall in Shallow's Houſe, 
Enter SHALLOW, FALSTAEF, BaRDOLPH and Page, 


SHAL. By cock and pye,? fir, you ſhall not my 
— What. Davy, I lay! 1 


9 By cock 1 pye. ] This adjuration, which ſeems to 17 1 5 been | 
very popular, is uſed in Soliman and ah aps 1599 : 6 By 062 and 
Eh pic aud mouſefoot.” | 
xeunt, Again, in Mih Beguiled, 1606: - 4 Now by cock. and pie, you 
never ſpake a truer word in your life.“ | 
Again, in The Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599: 
ngth he „% Merry go ſorry, cock and pie, my hearts.” | 
1mſelfe Cock is only a corruption of the Sacred Name, as appears from 
v if the many paſſages in the old interludes, Gammer Gurton's Needle, &c. 
made, yiz, Cocks-bones, cocks-wounds, by cock s- mot ler, and ſome others. 
e given Cock's body, cock's paſſion, xc. occur in the old morality of Ag 
here in Scorer, | 
that 1 In The Merry Wives of Windſor. Ophelia likewiſe ſays: 
0 - By cock they are to blame,” _ | 
EEVENS, The pie is a table or rule in the old Roman alin, ſhowing, 
| in a technical way, how to find out the ſervice which is to be read 
upon each day. e : 
Among ſome «+ Ordinances, however, REY at Eltham, in the 
| reign of K. Henry VIII.“ we have“ Item that the Pye of coals 
be abridged to the one halfe that theretofore had been ſerved.“ 
A printing letter. of a particular ſize, called the pica, was pro- 
bably denominated from the pie, as the brevier, from the freviery, 
and the primer from the primer. STEEVENS. 


What was called The Pie by the clergy before the Reformation, 

vas called by the Greeks Thives, or the index. Though the word 
Tunes lignifies a plank in its original, yet in its metaphorical ſenſe 
it ignifies Tavis SCaryeapnuern, a painted table or picture: and 


becauſe indexes or tables of books were formed into ſquare figures, 
reſembling pictures or Painter's tables, hung up in a frame, theſe 


likewiſe were called Vivetxes, or, being marked only with the firſt 
letter of the word, III's or Pies, All other derivation of the word 
ue * erroneous · | 


n 


„ 


ay _ 
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Far. You muſt aus me, waller Robert Shallow. WI. $14' 
1 SHAL, I will not excuſe you ;* you ſhall not be cook; 
„e xcuſed; excuſes ſhall not be admitted; there ; Dav 
no echte ſhall ſerve; you fhall not be excuſed, note, f. 
"FE 4 | Why, 298 * HA 
LIES, ſhall u 
Enter Davx. DM 
| | 5 needs | 
Davy. Here, fir. | DA 
SHAL. Davy, Davy, Davy, let me fe Davy, (ay at 
let me ſee :;—yea, marry, William cook, bid hin SHA 
come hither. Sir John, you ſhall not be excuſed, D*); 
(0! 
=. er . fir, thus ;—thoſe precepts cannot 5 
be ſerved; and, again, ſir, —sball v we low the head Das 
land with wheat? „ 
n SHA 
In a rd preface Concerning the Bereta of the Churth, prefixed [the 
to the Common Prayer, this table is mentioned as follows: his m 
«© Moreover the number and hardneſs of the rules called the Pi, dw 
and the manifold changes, &, RiDLry. an 
| I will not excuſe you; &c, ] The ſterility of Juſtice Shallow's Dx 
wit is admirably deſcribed, in thus making him, by one of the for th 
r 
fineſt ſtrokes of nature, ſo often vary his phraſe, to expreſs one 5 
and the ſame thing, and that the commoneſt, WaRrBuklton, | 
85 ? —— William cook, bid him come hither, ] It appears from this . 
SS inſtance, as well as many others, that anciently the lower orders of jultice's 
people had no ſurnames, or, if they had, were only called by ork 
the titles of their ſeveral profeſhons, The cook of William Canyngt, mokt ; 
the royal merchant of Briſtol, lies buried there under a flat fone, 70 
near the monument of his maſter, in the beautiful church of St. 5 Let 
Mary Redcliffe: On this tone are repreſented the enſigns of his 833 
trade, a ſkimmer and a knife. His epitaph is as follows: * Hic 
jacet WILEM* COKE quondam ſerviens WI LLM“ CANYNGES na- 12 
7 _ catoris 'ville Briſtol; cujus anime propitietur Deus.” Lazarillo in li Ry 
The Woman-Hater of Beaumont and Fletcher, expreſſes a wilh to | 
| have his tomb ornamented in a like manner: | 
for others' glorious ſhields, F 
„% Give me a voider; and above my hearſe, 4 A 
% For a tratch ſword, my naked ie ſtuck up. Camde 


- STEEVENS: 
$ 40 precepts been be Juv d:] Precept is a jullices v. 
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EEVENS: 
altices 


ook Are there no young pigeons? 
' Davy. Yes fir. 
note, for ſhoeing, and plough-i -irons. 


all uot be excuſed. 
needs be had: — And, br, do you mean to ſtop any 


tay at Hinckley fair?“ 
SAL. He ſhall. anſwer it: 


mutton; and any N little wee kickſhaws, Sell 
William cook. - 


Susl. Yes, Davy. I will uſe him well; A friend 


his men well, Davy; for * are arrant knaves, 
and will backbite. 

Davy. No worſe than they are hank bitten, fir; 
for they have: marvellous foul linen. OS bh 
juſtice's warrant. To the offices which Falſtaff gives Davy in the 
e's ſcene, may be added that of juſtice's «clerk. Davy has 
moſt as many canta) as Scrub in The 3 8 


| JOHNSON, 
Lt it be caſt, ] That is, 3 up, computed, M. Masen. 


tie Roſe, v. 5540: 
« Friendſhip is "more than cattell, 
© For frende in courte ait better is, | 
Tan peny is in purſe, certis.“ STEEVENS. 5 
A friend in court is worth a penny in purſe,” 3s one of 


* e lentences. ber his ee, 410. 1605. 


"MALO AR. 


KING HENRY W. „ 

Suat. Wich red wheat, Davy. But for William 5 

Here is now the ſwith's oy 
SHAL., Let it be caſt,” and 2 — ſir John, you 922 
Davy. Now, fir, a new link to the bucket wuſt | 

of William's wages, about the ſack he loſt the other 

1 Wome: pigeons, / 

Davy; a couple of ſhort-legg 4 3 ; a joint of 
Davy. Doth the man of war gay all night, Gr? IL 


ite court is better than a penny in purſe.” Je 


| — Hinckley PT] Hinckley: is a town in Leiceſterſhire. > 
STEVENS. 


friend "the court ke. 15 5 in Chancer's Romaunt of 
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SHA. Well conceited, Davy. About thy buk 
_ nels, Davy. 
Davx. I beſeech yon, fir, to conntenance Wil 
Bom Viſor of Woncot againſt, Clement Perkes of 
the hill. | 
SHAL. There are many complaints, Davy, apaink 

| that Viſor; that Viſor is an nk knave, on my 
knowledge. | 
Dax. I grant your worſhip, 1 he i. is a hugkd 
fir: but yet, God forbid, fir, but a knave ſhould 
have ſome countenance at his friend's requeſt, An 
honeſt man, fir, is able to ſpeak for himſelf, when 
a knave is not. I have ſerv'd your worſhip truly, 

fir, this eight years; and if I cannot once or twice 
in a quarter bear out a knave againſt an honeſt man, 

I have but a very little credit with your worſhip, 
The knave is mine honeſt friend, fir; therefore, I 
beſeech your worſhip, let him be countenanced. 
 SHAL. Go to; I ſay, he ſhall have no wrong 
Look about, Davy. [ Exit Davy. | Where are you, 
fir John ? Come, off with your boots,—Give n me 
your hand, maſter Bardolph 
BaARPD. I am glad to ſee your worſhip. 
SAL. I thank thee with all my heart, kind maſter 
| Bardolph :—and welcome, my tall fellow. [To the 
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Page.] Come, fir John, [Exit SHALLOW. rt 
Fal. TH follow you, good maſter Robert Shal- n © 
low. Bardolph, look to our horſes. [Exeunt Ba- Wi inc d 
DOLPH and Page.] If I were ſaw'd into quantities, the old 

1 ſhould make four dozen ſuch bearded hermit's- 1 
ſtaves as maſter Shallow. It is a wonderful Cw 
* — * hermit's-ſtaves — * He had before called him the ro 

| Karved Le His waut af fleſh is a Randing 8 5 
IJousson. 1 


2— naſler Shallow. ] Shallow: folly ſeems to have been 
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lock together in conſent,“ like ſo many wild-geeſe. 
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thing, to Tee the ſemblable . of his men's 
hits and his: They, 
bear themſelves like fooliſh juſtices; 


by obſerving him, do 
he, by con- 
etüng with them, is turn'd into a juſtice- like 
their ſpirits are ſo married in con- 


If I had a {uit to maſter Shallow, I would humour 
tis men, with the imputation of being near their 
naſter; if to his men, I would curry with maſter 

Shallow, that no man could better command his 
ſervants. It is certain, that either wiſe bearing, or 
jmorant Carriage, is canght, as men take diſeaſes, 
dne of another: therefore, let men take heed of 
their company. I. will deviſe matter enough out 
of this Shallow, to keep prince Harry in continual 
laughter, the wearing-out of ſix faſhions, (which is 
bur terms, or two actions, )- and he ſhall laugh 

vithout intervallums. O, it 18 s much, chat a lie, with | 


almoſt TOOL So, in Decker's beton fix. 1602 5 We 
muſt haye falſe fires to amaze theſe ſpangle babies, theſe true heirs. | 
of walter Juſtice Shallow. „ STEEVENS. | 

—— they flock together i in conſent, ] i. e. in | congentu, or in one 
mind, one party. So, Macbeth : py 
elf you ſhall cleave to my conſent.” . 

dee Vol. XI. p. 85; n. 3, and note on King Henry vr. Re oy 
Atl, [c. i. Vol. XIV. p. 6. The word, however, n, be derived 
from conſentiq, conſenſus, Lat. STEEVENS. | 
— in concent, | i. e. in union, in accord, In our author's 
line the word in this ſenſe, was written conſent, (as it here is in 
the old copy,) and that ſpelling continued to Covley's _ 
dee Davideis, Book III: | 

bi K conſent and concord from his lyre.“ - 

1 MALONE, 

— near their naſer :] . e. admitted vo their maſter's cons 
dence, STEEVENS, 


<= two actions, ] There is ſomething bun ben in making 


; nin e time by the be kara ot an ation for debt: 
| | 723 ws zen, 
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A light oath, and a jeſt with a fad brow! will do 
1 with a fellow that never had the ache* in his 
| ſhoulders! O, you ſhall ſee him laugh, till his face 
be like a wet Tak il laid up. 
SALT. [Within] Sir John ! 


BY VV come, maſter Shallow; I come, maſter 


| 9 | . [Exit kalsrart Wa 

| x , N 0, tha 

RD od, Of hin 

. . i 3 85 e 8 How! 

Weltminſſer. 4 Room i in the Palace. That 1 

1 Ch. 

Enler WARWICK, and the Lark. Chief Juſtice. p.] 

2 wW ar. How now, my lord chief juſtice ? whither 5 

| Ons | away? 8 | " 

. . . Josr. How doth the king? „ W. 

A War. Exceeding well ; his cares are now aa 
3 57.7: ended. | P. 
| 1 "Cn: JusT. hope. not dead; l 
= e He's walk'd the way of nature; cu 

: And, to our purpoles, he lives no more. bp. 

Ch. Josr. 1 would, his majeſty had call'd me i 

| LE - with him: | Ind! 

3 I be fervice that I truly did his life, ND ore 

| in left me open to all injuries. p. 
x WA. Indeed, Ithink, the young king loves you 0 
r lou! 

Cn. Just. Iknow, hedoth not and do arm my 3 

| . Ci. 

. ſad brow, ] i e. a ſeriqus face. So, in The Nine 
Tale: « My father and the gentlemen are in ſad talk. STEEVE) Whic 


—— fellow that never had the ache — ] That is, a young 
fellow, one whoſe diſpoſition to merrimeut, time : and pain } have Cb 
not Vet. W compeind Johnson. | | 
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ro welcome che condition of the time; 3 
1 his Which cannot look more, hideoully upon me 
face WW Than I have drawn It in my faocaly, 1 


by Enter Prince Iohx, Prince Huvrpnry,: Crattnce, | 
1aller WESTMORELAND, and Others. . 


TAF. 


War. Here come the heavy iſſue of dead Harry : 
O, that the living Harry had the temper | 
Ok him, the worlt of theſe three gentlemen !* 
How many nobles then ſhould hold their places, | 
That muſt firike fail to ſpirits. of vile ſort! Os 
Cr. Josr. Alas! J fear, all will be overturn c. 
p. JohN. Good morrow, couſin Warwick. . 
P. Hun. Cta. Good morrow, couſin. 
P. JOHN. We meet like men that had Torgot.' o 
ſpeak. 
War. We do. remember ; but our arzument 
; all too heavy te to admit much talk. | . 
F. Jonx. Well, peace. be with bim chat hath 45 
made us heavy! 85 
| Ch. JUST. Peace be with us, left we be heavier ! 
P. Humen. O, good my lord, you have loſt a 
friend, indeed: 
And I dare ſwear, you. borrow not that face. 
Of feewing ſorrow; it is, ſure, your own. _ | 
P. JoRN. Though no man be aſſur d what grace. 
% Rü, ; | 
You ſland in coldeſt e 8 
am the ſorrier; would, 'twere otherwiſe. BE? 
ers. Well, you r maſt now ſpeak fir John Falſtaff 
Ts 1 . 
. Which ſwims: Ain y your ſiream of quality. 
tin May Cu. Josr. Sweet princes, what I d: d, 4 did i in 
honour, 
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Led by the impartial conduct of my ſoul; 
And never ſhall you lee, that J will beg 
A ragged and tete d remiſhon.” = | 


6 „part PW Thus the quartos. The folio 
reads imperial. STEEVENS. 
Impartial is confirmed by a ſubſequent ſyeegh wfdrefies 1 by the 
King to the Chief Juſtice: | 
6h — That you uſe the ſame 
40 With the like bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit, 
„ As you have done gainſt me.“ 'MALone. 
| ' 4 ragged and foreſlall d remiſſion. Ragged has no heult here. 
| We would read. 
| A rated and foreflall'd remiſſion- | 
1. e. a remiſſion that muſt be ſought for, and bought with ſup 
plication. WARBURTON, © + 
Different minds have different perplexities. I am more puzzled 
with foreftall'd than with ragged; for ragged, in our authors li. 
, | centious didion, may eaſily ſignify beggarly, mean, baſe, ign0- 
minious; but foreſlall d | know not how. to apply to remiſſion in 
any ſenſe primitive or figurative. L ſhould be glad of another 
| word, but cannot find it. Perhaps by foreſtall'd remiſſion, he may 
mean a pardon begged by a voluntary confeſſion of offence, aud 


r r of the charge. JOHNSON. * 
The ſame expreſſion occurs in two different paſſages i in Maſſinger 8 5 
In The Duke of. Milan, Storza ſays to the Emperor 5 
5 Nor come I as a llave — * 
« Falling before thy feet, kneeling and howling 85 
ER % For a Foreftall'd remiſſion. | 

4 | And in The Bondman, Piſander ſages: | | 
| 9 And ſell 4 ; . | 
cc Ourſelves to moſt. advantage, than to ok Ry 
o a foreflall'd remiſſion.“ 1 3 
In all theſe paſſages a foreſtalled remiſſion. fect to mean, a fe- | 4 
 miſhon that it is predetermined ſhall not be granted, or will be of R 
rendered nugatory. Shakipeare uſes, in more places than one, the bein 
word foreftall in the ſenſe of to prevent. Horatio ſays to Hamlet, 1 1 
lf your mind diſliks any thing, obey it. I will forefall their EN 
repair hither.“ In this very play, the Prince fays to the Ring: * 
« But for my tears, &c. Eos, 
I had foreſtall” d this dear and deep rebuke.” Pg. 
In Hamlet, the King ſays — be ir 
5 „And what's in prayer, but this twofold force,— 5 

e110 be fore ſtalled, ere we come to fall, , 


* Or pardon'd, W geen 9%" Mo MASON, 
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If ruth and upright i innocency fall me, 


Il to the king my maſter that is dead. 
And tell him who bath ſent me after hints; 
Wak. Here comes the Prince. 


Enter OE: Henay 1 3 


£ 


Cu JosT. Good morrow; and heaven fave your 
r 
KN. This new and gorgeous garment, majeſty S 
dis not ſo eaſy on me as you think... 
Brothers, you mix your ſadneſs with ſome fears 
This is the Engliſh, not the Turkiſh court;“ 
Not Amurath an Amurath ſucceeds, 


But Harry flurry: 5 vet be lad, 1 brothers, 


1 1 foreftal'd FEE means aſked before ir is dente, os 
be will grant me pardon unaſked, ſo; ; if not, I will not coudeſcend 
to ſolicit it, In ſupport of the, interpretation of ſoreflall'd re- 
niſton, i, e. a Temiffion obtain'd by a previous r the 
loving paffage 3 in | Cymbeline may be urged: | | 
: | — May 
" This night fereflall him of the coming day!” 


Maou, 
' not the Turkiſh court; 1 Not the court where. the prince 
that mounts the throne puts his brothers to death. 8 
Mot Amurath an Amurath ſucceeds, 
But Harry Harry: ]. Amurath the Thitd (the Gxth Emperor 
of the Turks) died on Janvary the 18th, 1595-6. The people 
being generally diſaffe &ed to Mahomet, his eldeſt ſon, and inclined 
to Amurath, one of his younger children, the Emperor's death 
ws concealed for ten days by the Janizaries, till Mahomet came 
from Amaſia to Conftantinople. On his arrival he was ſaluted . 
Emperor, by the great Baſſas, and others bis favourers; « which 
done { ſays Knolles) he preſently after cauſed all his brethren to 
be invited io a folemn feaſt in the court; whereunto they, yet 
ignorant of their father's death, came chearfully, as men fearing : 


| Uo m but, n 2 were there all * e e 


„ f / * 
4 GD USES 
8 : 


— — — —— — —  — — ————— — —— —  — — — 
e 
r 
* 


And wear it in my heart. 
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For, to desk truth; it very well becomes you; 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the faſhion K 
Why os. be ſad; 
But entertain no more of it, good brothers, 


| Than a joint burden laid upon us all. 


For me, by heaven, I bid you be afſur'd, 


II be your father and your brother too; : 


Let me but bear your love, I'll bear your cares, 
Yet weep, that Harry's dead; and fo will ]: 


But Harry lives, that ſhall convert thoſe tears, 


By number, into honrs of happineſs. 
P. Joux. &c. We hope no other from yourr ma- 


N.. 
| King. You all look ſtrangely © on me EPS you 
- moſt; I To the Ch, Juſt, 


You are, I think, alſur d 1 love you not. 


C. Just. I am aſſur'd, if I be meaſur'd rightly, 


Your majefty hath no jul cauſe to hate me. 
- King, No! 


How might a prince of my rent hopes forge 


So great indignities you laid upon me? 


| What! rate, rebuke, and roughly ſend to priſon 
'The immediate heir of England! Was this eaſy? 
May this be waſh'd in Lethe, and forgotten? _ 
FM ST, I then did uſe the perſon of your mahen 


It is highly orabable that 1 pere alludes to this cranſ« | 


ation; which was pointed out to me by Dr, Farmer. 
This circumſtance, therefore may fix the date of this play ſub- 


ſequently to the beginning of the year 1596 ;— and perhaps it was 
written while this fac was yet recent. MALONE. | 
; —— Was this ealy? ] That is, was this not grievous? Shak» ; 
ſpeare has eaſy in this ſenſe elſewhere. | 


OHNSON. 
Thus, perhaps in King Henry VI. Part II. Ad III. fc. i. 
«© ——theſe faults, are eaſy, quickly anſwer'd.” 


Was this %: war mepn, — was n a flight offence ? STEEVESS. 
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8. 


The image of his power lay then in me: 
And, in the adminiſtration of his la. 
Whiles I'was buſy for the commonwealth, 
Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place, 


| The majeſty and power of law and Juſtice, 


The image of the king whom I preſented, 


| And ſtruck me in my very ſeat of judgement ;* 


/ 


* And Auel me in my very ſeat of Judgement;} I do not recolle& 
that any of the editors of our author have thought. this remarkable 


pallage worthy of a note. The Chief Juſtice, in this play, was 


vir William Gaſcoigne, of whom the following memoir may be, as 


1 


acceptable as neceſſary. 


While at the bar, Henry of Bolingbroke had been his client; 


and upon the deceaſe of John of Gaunt, by the above Henry, his 
heir, then in baniſhment, he was appointed his attorney, to ſue 


io the Court of Wards the livery of the eftates deſcended to him. 
Richard II. ' revoked the letters patent for this purpoſe, and de- 
ſeated the intent of them, and thereby furniſhed a ground for 


the invaſion of his kingdom by the heir of Gaunt ; who becoming 


afierwards Henry IV. appointed Gaſcoigne Chief Juſtice of the 
Ling's Bench in the firſt year of his reign. In that ſtation Gaſ- 
coigne acquired the charaQer of a learned, an upright, a wiſe, and 
an intrepid judge. The flory ſo frequently alluded to of his com- 


nitting the prince for an inſult on his perſon, and the court where- | 
in he preſided, is thus related by Sir Thomas Elyot, in bis book 


entitled The Governour : The moſte renouned prince king Henty 
the ſyfte, late kynge of Englande, durynge the lyfe of his father, 
vas noted to be fiers and of wanton courage: it hapned, that one 


af his ſeruauntes, whom he fauoured well, was for felony by him 
committed, arrained at the kynges benche: whereof the prince 
being aduert iſed, and incenſed by lyghte perſones aboute bim, in 


furious rage came haftily to the barre where his ſeruante ſtode as a 
priſoner, and commaunded him to be vngyued and ſet at libertie : 
vherat all men were abatſhed, reſerved the chiefe Jullice, , who 
bumbly exhorted the prince, to be contented, that his ſeruaunt 
mought be ordred, accordynge to the aunciente lawes of this 
realme: or if he wolde baue hym ſaued from the rigour of the 


ves, that he mulde obteyne, if he moughte, of the kynge his 


lather, his gratious pardon, wherby no lawe or juſtyce ſhulde be 
deropate, With whiche anſwere the prince nothynge appealcd, 
but rather more inflamed, endeuored hym ſelfe to take away his 


euant, The iuge conſidering tbe perillous example, and incon-, 


venience that mought therby enſue, with à valyant ſpirite and 


— 


\ 
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} 


And d 


Whereon, as an offender to your father, 


1 gave bold way to my authority Be yo 
"a 2 / < 5 k 5 5 | To ha 
courage, commanded the prince vpon his alegeance, to leave be To tr 


priſoner, and depart his way. With which commandment the 


That 


Prince being ſet all in a fury, all chafed and in a terrible maner 

came vp to the place of iugement, men thynking that he wold 
haue flayne the iuge, or haue done to hym ſame damage: but the 
inge ſittyuge ſtyll without mouing, declaring the maieſtie of the 
kynges place of iugement, and with an aſſured and bolde counte. 
naunce, had to the prince, theſe wordes followyng, 


Nay, 
| And 1 


„ Syr, remembre yourſelfe, I kepe here the place of the kyn to tl 
your ſoueraine lorde and father, to whom ye owe double +; F 
| 8 | n . , obedi. of the 
ence; wherefore eftſoones in his name, I charge you deſyſe of liuched 
your wylfulnes and vnlaufull enterpriſe, & from hensforth giue T 
| good example to thoſe, whyche- hereafter ſhall be your propre that . 
ſubjeckes. And nowe, for your contempte and diſobedience, 90 kis fiſt 
you to the pryſone of the kynges benche, wherevnto I commytte mitted 
you, and remayue ye there pryſoner vntyl the pleaſure of the kynge alſo 0 
your father be further kno wen 5 courte 
With whiche wordes being abaſhed, and alſo wondrynge at anony 
the meruaylous gravitie of that worſhypfulle juſtice, the noble the fa 
prince layinge his weapon aparte, doying reuerence, departed, and Wit 
| wente to the kynges benche, as he was commanded. Wherat his tainly 
fervauntes diſdaynynge, came and ſhewed to the kynge all the | 2ppea 
hole affaire. Whereat he awhyles ſtudyenge, after as a man all AR 
rauyſhed with gladnes, holdynge his eien and handes vp towarde 6 Hig 
\ . heuen, abraided, ſaying with a loude voice, 0 mercifull God, Hen, 
_ howe moche am I, aboue all other men, bounde to your infinite domi' 
goodnes, ſpecially for that ye haue gyuen me a iuge, who feareth ſactus 
nat to miniſter iuſtyce, and alſo a ſonne, who can ſuffre ſemblably, Sh; 
and obeye juſtyce! „ | 9 „ Stow. 
And here it may be noted, that Shakſpeare has deviated from that 
hiſtory in bringing the Chief Juſtice and Henry V. together, for from 
it is expreſsly ſayd by Fuller, in his Worthies of Yorkſhire, and that (bit 
on the beſt authority, that Gaſcoigne died in the life-time of his abou 
father, viz. on the firſt day of November, 14 Henry IV. Sec 45 
Dugd. Origines Juridic. in the Chronica Series, fol. 54, 56. Neither 35 
is it to be preſumed but that this laboured defence of his condul * 
is a fiction of, the poet: and it may juſtly be inferred from the 5 
character of this very able lawyer, 'whoſe name frequently occurs de 
in the year-book of his time, that, having had ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion to vindicate the authority of the law, in the puniſhment of the | 
prince, he diſdained a formal apology for an act that is recorded 1 
to his honour. Sir J. HAWKINS. „% tHe MLS: tem 
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Ind did commit you, If the deed were ill, 

Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 

To have a fon let your decrees at nought; | _ 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench; 


| To trip the courle of law,“ and blunt the ſword 


That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon: 
Nay, more; to ſpurn at your moſt royal image, 
And mock your workings in a ſecond body.“ 


la the foregoing account of this tranſadion, there is no mention 
of the Prince's having firuck Gaſcoigne, the Chief Juſtice. Ho- 
lialhed, however, whom our author copied, ſpeaking of the 
« wanton paſtime" in which Prince Henry paſſed his youth, ſays 


| that ** where on a time hee ſtroke the chieſe juſtice on the face with 


lis te, for empriſoning one of his mates, he was not only com- 
mitted to ſtraighte priſon himſelfe by the ſayde chief juſtice, but 
alſo of his father put out of the privie counlell and baniſhed the 
courte. Holinſhed has here followed Hall. Our author (as an 


| anonymous writer has obſerved) | Mr. Ritſon] might bave found 


the ſame circumſtance in the old play of K. Henry . 
With reſpe& to the anachroniſm, Sir William Gafcoigne cer- _ 
tainly died before the aceeffion of Henry V. to the throne, as 
zppears from the inſcription which was once legible on his tomb- 
fone, in Harwood church in Yorkſhire, and was as follows: 
„ Hic jacet Wit mus Gaſcoigne, nuper capit. juſtic. de banco, 
Hen, nuper regis Angliz, quarti, qui quidem Wil'mus ob. die 
domi'ca 17.a die Decembris. an dom. 1412, 14to Henrici quart, 
ſadus judex, 1401.” See Gent. Magazine, Vol. LI. p. 624. 
Shakſpeare, however, might have been miſled on the authority of 
Stowe, who in a marginal note, 1 Henry V. erroneoully afferts 
that % William Gafcoigne was chief juſtice of the Kings Bench 
from the fixt of Henry IV. to the third of Henry the Fift: or, 
(which is full as probable, ) Shakſpeare wight, have been carcleſs 
n ne TFH nd 2 2 ne he | 
Jo trip the courſe of law,] To defeat the. proceſs of juſtice; 
a metaphor taken from the act of tripping a runner. 8 8 
C e Ionxso nx. 
So, in Hamlet: | EN 5 795 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven.“ 
J.... 8 STEEVENS. 
And mock your workings in a ſecond body.] To treat with con» 
tempt your ads executed by a repreſentative, JOKNSON | 


Happy am I, that have a man ſo bold, 


legiſlator. JOHNSON. 
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Queſtion your rovat thoughts, make the caſe, yours, With q 


Be now the father, and propoſe a fon;* _ With t 
Hear your own. dignity ſo much profan' d, Ws you 
See your moſt dreadful laws fo loofely flighteq, I You ſh 
Behold yourſelf. lo by a fon diſdained; _ My vo! 
And then imagine ine taking your part. And! 
And, in your power, foft filencing your ſon: 8 To yo1 
After this cold confiderance, ſentence me; And, F 


My fa 
For in 


Aud v 


And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your Nate,” a 
What 1 have done, that miſbecame my place, 
My perſon, or my hege's ſovereignty. 


KING. You are right, Juſhce, and you. weigh this | To m. 
n 8 To fr 
Therefore ſtill bear the balkaics. and the Word WM Rotte 


And I do wiſh your honours may increaſe, After 


Till you do live to ſee a ſon of mine. 
Offend you, and obey you, as I did. 
So ſhall J live to ſpeak my father's words;— 


* 4 
* My 
for will 
much r 


That dares do juſtice on my proper ſon: 


The 
And not leſs happy, having ſuch a ſon, biber 
| That would deliver up his greatneſs ſo * 
Into the hands of juſtice, — You did commit me: this in 
For which, I do commit into your hand 
The unſlained [word that you have us d to bear; 
6 and propoſe a ſon: ] i. e. image to yourſelf a ſon, contrive 80, 
for a moment to think you bave one. So, in Titus Andronicus: 
© —— a thouſand deaths I could propoſe.” STEEVENS. 


7. es ſtate, lv your regal charaQer and office, not 
with the paſſion of a man interefled, but with the py of a 


— — You did commit me : TW ] So, i in the play on this fubje 
antecedent to that of Shakſpeare : 
„ You ſent me to. the Fleet; and for revengement, | 
„have choſen you to be the protector | 
% Over my realm,” STEEVENS, 
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With bis 1 That you fe the ſame 
With the like bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit, | 


As you have done gainſt me, There is my hand; 


You ſhall be as a father to my youth: 

My voice ſhail ſound as you do prompt mine ear; 
And 1 will ſtoop and humble my intents | 

To your well- practis'd, wiſe directions. 

And, princes all, belicve me, I beſeech you;— 

My father 1s gone wild“ into his grave, 
For in his tomb lie my affections 

Aud with his ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive,” - 

To mock the expectation of the world; 
To fruſtrate prophecies; and to raze out 
Rotten opimon, who hath writ me down . _ 
After my. ſeeming. The tide of blood in me 


4 


8 — remembrance, ] That is, "adinonition. Jonson. 


* My father is gone wild — ] Mr. Pope, by ſubſtiruting wail'd. 
for wild, without ſufficient conſideration, afforded Mr. Theobald 
wuch matter of oftentatious triumph. JOHNSON. | 

The meaning is — My wild diſpoſitions having ceaſed on my 
ſather's death, and being now as it were buried i in his towb, he and 
vildneſs are interred in the fame $69) hy TE 

A pallage in King Henry V. 9 1 - ic. 4. very frongly confirms 
this interpretation : | . 

The courſes of lis youth protmis'd it pot: 

© The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 

« But that his wildneſs, moriified in him, 2 

« Seen 4 i are 't00;*- 4 N e 
So, in King Henry VIII: | 

And when old time hall lead him to his end, 

„ Googneſs, and ke, fill up one monument.“ | 
A kindred thought is found in The Two Gentlemen of Ferona : 
And fo ſuppoſe _ am I; for in his grave os 

6 Aſſure thyſelf my 9 is buried. M ALONE. 

"ne "with bas ſpirit ſadly 1 ſurvive, ] Sadly is the ſame as 
PE pany, er, Sad i is oppoled to ud. | 

Jonnson, | 
The quarto and firſt folio have ſpirits; The corre&ion Was made 


Y; the editor of the third folio. MALONE. 


- * 2 
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 Hath proudly flow d in vanity, till now: 


Now doth it turn, and ebb back to the ſea; 
Where it ſhall mingle with the ſtate of floods, | 
And flow henceforth 1 in formal majeſty. ' 
Now call we our high court of parliament: 


Aud let us chooſe ſuch limbs of noble counſel, 
That the great body of our ſtate may go 

In equal rank with the beſt- govern'd nation; 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may de 


As things acquainted and familiar to us 


| In which 855 . ſhall have temen band a 


[To the Lord Chief Juſlice, 


Our coronation done, we will accite, 
As 1 before remember d, all our ſtate: 


4 —— the fate of Yds, 7 i. e. The aſſembly, or general meets 


jag of the floods: for all rivers, running to the ſea, are there te- 
| preſented as holding their ſeſſions, This thought e intro» 
_ duced the following: 


No call we our high court of parliament.” 
But the Oxford editor, much a ſtranger to the phraſeology of that 


time in general, and to his author's in particular, out of mere 
Joſs for his meaning, reads it De; the floods of flate. 


WARBURTON, 


The objedion to Warburton' s explanation is, that the word flatt, 
in the ſingular, does not imply the ſenſe he contends for; we fay 
an aſſembly of the fates, not of the flate. I believe we muſt either 


adopt Hanmer's amendment, or ſuppoſe that fate means digntl ; 
and that, „ to mingle with the flate of floods,“ is to partake of 


the dignity of loods. I ſhould . the amendment to this inter- 
pretation. M. Maso. : 
I prefer the interpretation to the amendment. State moſt evi- 
dently means dignity. So, in The. Tempeſt : DD 
„ Higheſt queen of fate, 
„e Great Juno comes.” STEEVENS. 


—— with the ſtate of floods, |] With the majeftick Ggnity of the 


ocean, the chief of floods. So before, in this ſcene : 


«© And as you are a king, ſpeak in your ale. — | 
State and Eſtate, however, were uſed in our author's time for a 


perſon of high dignity, and may in that ſenſe be peer to ihe ſea, 
"Tuppolkng. it to be perſonified. MALONR> 
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And (God configning to my good intents % 
No prince, nor peer, ſhall have juſt canſe to fay,— 
Heaven ſhorten _ 8 Py life one e day. 


1 ut. 


SCENE m. 


# 


Clfterire. The Garden x Shallow s H ooh 


Enter abi, Aae nd Bandolru, 
the e and Davy. | 


38d. Nay, yon ſhall hos: mine orchard: where, 
in an arbour, we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my 
own grafing, with a diſh of caraways, and ſo 
forth; Dome. couſin Silence wand then to bed. | 


FRO wiſh of caraways, "p61; A comfit or - confollion fo 
called in our author's time. A paſſage in De Vigneul Maroille's 
Melanges d'Hifloire V de Litt. will explain this odd treat: © Dans 
le dernier fiecle ou Von avoit le got delicat, on ne croyoit Pas 
pouvoir vivre ſans Dragées. II n'étoit fils de bonne mere, qui n'eut 
ſon Dragier; & il eſt reporte dans I hiſtoire du duc de Guile, que 
quand il fur t tus à Divizz il avoit lou ee à la main.“ 

Y | WARBURTON, 


Mr, Edwards has . himſelf with this note of Dr. War- 
burton's, but without producing a happy illuſtration of the paſſage. 
The diſh of caraways here mentioned. was a A of apples of that 
name. GOLDSMITH, 

Whether Dr. Warburton, Mr. Edwards, or Dr. Goldſmith i is 
n the right, the following. paſſage in Decker's Satiromaſtix, has 
left undecided: 

By this handful of Carraweys 1 could. never abide to (ay 

. EGS 
„ by theſe t we'll let all flide.” 

By theſe comfils and * carraways 3 1 warrant it does im 
food to ſwear.“ —— 9 5 
n am * lady Petals, by this apple, that they pleaſe | 
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and a rich. 


gars all, fir John :—marry, good air. "—Spread, 


Interlude of the Diſobedient Child, no date: 
; Again, in How to chufe à Good Wife from a Bad, 1602: 


corrupted from caillouel, Fr. So, in the French de la 25 


Chaucer, in his verſion of this paſſage, . | 


| were generally part of the deſert in Shakſpeare' s time, See par. 


Fal. Fore God, you have here a goodly dwelling 


SAL. Barren, barren, Pane beggars all, big 


Davy ; ſpread, Davy: well ſaid, Davy. 


Far. This Davy ſerves you for good uſes}; . i 
your . man, and your huſbandman.' 


— 


That Joy comfy, and e at leaſt were diſtind thing, 
may be inferred from the following paſſage in the 125 black len 


„ What running had I for apples and nuttes, 
„% What callying for biſkettes, cumfettes, and carowates,” 


% For apples, carawaies, and cheeſe." 
There is a fear, however, called a caraway, which may be 


«© Ou la poire de caillouel.” 


Win er Kc. STEEVENS. 
It would be eaſy to prove; by ſeveral inſtances that corawe) 


ticularly Murrel's Cookery, &c. A late writer however aſlerts that by on 
caraways is the name of an apple as well known to the natural 5 
inhabitants of Bath, as nonpareil is in London, and as generally A 7 
aſſociated with golden pippins. He obſerves alſo that if Shakſpeare a D 
| Had meant comfits he would have ſaid, „ a diſh of laſt year's pip- *pigra 
pins with carraways.“ — — With a dim, Kc. clearly means ſome- 
thing diſtind from the Pippins. Jackſon's Thirty Letters, 8v0. 
* II. p. 42. REED. | 
The following paſſage in Cogan's Haven of Health, 4to. bl. 1, 
1533. will at once ſettle this important queſtion: „ this is 2 7 Wh 
confirmation of our uſe in England, for the ſerving of apples and 18 
other fruites laſt- after meales. Howbeit we are wont to eate card» : 7 
| waies or biſkets, or ſome other kind of comfits or ſeedes together 46 
with apples, thereby to breake winde ingendred by them: aud 5 
ſurely it is a very good way for ſtudents.“ STEEVENS. ES Here 
EE barren, barren; beggars all,;-——gv0d air. Juftice Shal- Ever 


| low alludes to a witticiſm frequent among ruſtics, who when 


talking of a healthy country pleaſantly obſerve: ++ Yes, it ls a ; 
good air, more run away than die.” Horr Wir. EG; 
7 —=— and your kuſbandman, | Old copy —huſband. end may 


ling, 


beg. 


read, 

he 18 
things, 
K letter 


ties.“ 


nay be 


@ Roſe: 


41 aways 
ee par. 
rts that 
natural 
znerally 
kſpeare 
r's pip- 
s ſome- 
„ yo. 


„ bl. . 
is is 2 
les and 
te Cards 
ogether 
n: and 


e 555 
5 when 
it is 2 


orreded 


KING HENRY. IV. as 


SA. A good 3 a good Allet a very good 


ariet, ur John. — By che maſs, I have drunk too 
much lack at ſupper 
don, now fit down : come, couſin. 


-a good varlet. 


Sit. Ah, firrah ! quoth- a, - we ſhall 8 
Do nb hing but eat, and make good cheer, [Singing: | 
Aud praiſe heaven for the merry 23 

When fleſh is cheap and females dear, 

And luſly lads roam here and there, 
So merrily, 

And ever among ſo Berni. 

Fal. There's a merry heart!—Good maſter si⸗ 
lence, I' give you a health for that anon. 

$841. Give maſter Bardolph ſome wine, Davy. 

Davy. Sweet fir, ſit; [Seating BARDOLPH and the 
Page at another table] I' be with you anon *— 
moſt ſweet lir, fit. Maſter page, good maſter | 


Page, EN e 5 What you want in W 


by Mr. Rowe. 1 an not fare mat tha eihendatleh is neceffary. 
He was a wiſe man, and a good,” was the language of our 
author's time. See allo Falſtaff's preceding ſpeech. Malou. 
* By the maſs, | 
epigrams, 1606, Ep. 221: 
«© In elders time, as ancient cukém was, 
te Men ſwore in weighty cauſes by the maſſe; 
„ But when the maſſe went down (as others note,) | 
« Their oathes wenn, by the croſſe of this ſame groat,,' Ke, 
4 . STEEVENS, 
DES VS females dear. R This very oafurs! character of 
$a Silence is not ſufficiently 6bſerved. He would ſcarcely 


ſpeak a word before, and now there is no be ding 'of e bis | 


mouth. He has a catch for every occafion: 

Mien fleſh is cheap, and females dear. 

Here the double ſenſe of the word dear muſt be ſeldectbackd=== 

Ever among is uſed by Chaucer in the Roman of the Roſe 
ver among (ſothly to ſaine) 
I ſuffte noie and mochil paine.” 
—= proface 7 1 

may it do vou. 


Vor. XII. 


Farmer, 
Italian from trefecctas that 7 1 wich e 


HANNMER. See 


Now fit 


So, in Springes for Forced a collection of 1 


% 
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we'll have in drink. But you muſt bear; wy IN 
heart's all. y I 


Sir Thomas Hanmer (ſays Dr. Farmer) is right, yet it is 50 
argument for his author's Italian knowledge. 
Old Heywbdod, the CP PEE eRaUTy! addreſſed his PREM long 
before: 
— 8 tende this thus: for elde proface, 
Much good may it do you,“ &c. 


So, Taylor, the water-poet, in the title of a poem Prefixed to | ; roy 
his Praiſe of Hemp ſeed: an 
A preamble, preatrot, vreagaion. preapace, or preface; 1d you 
proface, my maſters, if your ſtomach ſerve.” 1 

Decker, in his comedy of If this be not a good Play the Diuil is | Tis 
in it, makes Shackle-ſoule, in the charaQer of Friar Ruſh, i tempt his his Hiſt 
brethren 5+ with choice of diſhes ;” a poem 


Wo 


To which proface; with blythe lookes fit yee.” 
I am ftill much in doubt whether there be ſuch an ſralian word 
286 profaccia. Baretti has it not, and it is more probable that ue 
received it from the Freuch; proface being a colloquial abbreviation 
of the phraſe.— Bon prou leur face, i, e. Much good may it 00 
them. See Cotgrave, in voce Prou. | 
To the inſtances produced by Dr. Farmer, I may add one 

more from Springs for Woodcocks, a colleQion of epigrams, - 1606: 
Ep. IIO: | 
% Proface, quoth Fulvius, Gill us t'other quart." | 
And another from Heywood's Epigrams : 

„I came to be merry, wherewith merrily 

% Proface. Have among you,“ &c. 


This 
done, g 
veyed 
panions 
hare's f 
the und 
beards 
Again, 
brardes. 


Stafford 


Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 528: „ —— the cardinall 6 Ani 
came in booted and ſpurred, all a amongſt them, and bade ſeaſon 4 
them profſace.” STEEVENS. there 1 
So, in Naſhe's Apologie for Pierce Pennileſs, 1593: laſted 
© A preface to courteous minds, —as much as to lay, roface, Fupp. 
much good may it do you! would it were better for you!“ France, 
Sir T. Hanmer, (as an ingenious friend obſerves to me,) was D'Auo 
miftaken in ſuppo ſing profaccia a regular Italian word; the proper uus by 
expreſſion being buon pro vi faccia, much good may it do you; in, 
Pro faccia is however, as I am informed, a cant term uſed by the traces 
common people in Italy, though it is not inſerted i in the beſt Italian Percy 1 
diQionaries. MALONE., of Lo! 


3 —— The heart's all. ] That i is, the intention with which he Show 
entertainment is given. The humour conſiſts in making Davy at 
. as maſter of che houſe, JoHNSON. 


i 


KING HE NRY W. 2 


The Suat. Be merry. maſter Bardolph and my 
Eu hute ſoldier there, be merry. 

51. Be merry, be merry, my wife's as all 10 [Singing 
For women are ſhrews, both ſhort and tall: 

'Tis merry in hall, when beards,wag all, 1 

And welcome merry Mr overtide.“ 

ers lou WW B. = be merry, &C. 


it is no 


i __— my wife's 45 all; ] Old copy las all. Dr. Farmer ver) 
hxed to acutely obſerves, that we ſhould read— my wife's as all, i. e. as al 
| women are. This afford a natural e Ate to what follows, 

ce; and! | | 5 ES 


Divil i 5 'Tis merry in hall, when rer wag all, ] Mr. \Warton, 

his Hiftory of Engliſh Poetry, obſerves, that this rhyme 1s found "4 
z poem by Adam Davie, called The Life of Alexander: 

P 4 

„Merry ſwithe it is in halle 

an word When the berdes waveth alle.“ 'STEEVENS, | 


that we This ſong is mentioned by a contemporary author, “ hich 
eviation done, grace ſaid, and the table taken up, the plate preſently con- 
iy it do veyed into the pantrie, the hall ſummons this conſort of com- 
= panions (upon payne to dyne with duke Humphfrie, or to kifle the 
dd one hare's foot] to appear at the firſt call: where a ſong i is to be ſung, 
„ 1606: the under ſong or Holding whereof: is, Tt is merrie in haul. where 

beards wag all.” The Serving-man's Comfort, 1598, Sign. C. 
Again, „ It is a common proverbe It is merry in hall, when 
a/ des wag all. Briefe Conceipte of Engliſh Pollicye, by William 
Stafford, 1581, Reprinted 55 as a work of Shakſpeare: 8. | 


empt lis 


REED. 


ardinall 6 ind an merry fhrove-ride; ]: Skrove-tide was formerly 4 
nad bade ſeaſon of extraordinary ſport aud feaſting. lu the Romiſh church 
| there was ancieutly a feaſt immediately. preceding Lent, which 
lalled many days, called CARNISCAPIUM. See Carpentier in v. 
proſact, Supp. Lat. Glo. Du Casge, Tom. I. p. 831. In ſome cities of 
8 France, an officer was annually choſen, called Le PRINCE | 
e,) was D'AMoreux, who prefided over the ſports of the youth for hx 
proper days before Alh- Wedneſday, Ibid. v. A4moratus, p. 195; aud v 
0 you; Lurdinalis, p. 818. Allo, v. Shinetum, Tom. III. 848. Some 
by the traces of theſe feſtivities din. rewain iu our univerſities. In the 
Italian Ferry Houſhotd-Bogk, 4512, it appears, that the clergy and officers 
(+: of Lord Percy's chapel performed a play before his lordihip upon 
ich the dhiowfteweſday at night.” P. 345. T. WARTON: _ | 
avy at See alſo Dodfley's bellt. of old. As vol. XIL, p. 453, by | 
dition, Rev; SE. | 

Q 2 


j 
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Fal. 1 did not think, waſter Silence had been: 
man of this mettle. 

Str. Who 1?! have been merry twice and once, 
ere now. | 


Re-enter Davy. DA 
BA 
Davy. T here! is a diſh of leather-coats "= you.” Ih. 
414 them rs BARDOLI, Ha! 
SHAL. Davy,- — Ba 
Davy. Your worſhip 2__P l be with yon Arraight on. 
[To BARD.— A cup of wine, fir? _ 
SIL. A cup of wine, that's briſk and 5 [Singing ay 
And 4 unto the leman mine; B3 
And a merry heart lives long- a. du 
Fal. Well ſaid, maſter Silence. 
| be m 
S1. And we ſhall be merry now comes in the "Big 
ſweet of the night. * F, 
Far. Health and long life to yon, maſter ilence =_ - 
Si. Fill the cup, and let it come ;* 8 
T pledge you a mile to the bottom. 1 
7 —— 8 The apple commonly denominated nk Ist - 
Bea wa: in Devonſhire is called the buff=coat. HENLEv. * di. 
> —— now comes in the ſweet of the night. J So Falſtaff, in a for- 
mer ſcene of this play: Now comes in the ſweeteſt morſel of the 
night ——.“ STEEVENS. | Tp 
I believe the latter words [ thoſe 3 in the ſpeech of Silence] wake by 
part of ſome old ballad. —In one of Autolycus's ſongs we Sub 2 
Why then comes in the Jweet of the year.” 0 
The words, And we ſhall be merry, have a reference to a ons, | | 
ol which Silence has already ſung a ſtanza. His ſpeeches in this I 
ſcene are, for the moſt part, fragments of ballads. Though bis bpnif 
Imagination did not furniſh him with any thing original to lay, he of W 
could repeat the verſes of others. MALlu x. iveet 
Fill the cup, &c.] This paſſage has hitherto been printed 3 ? L 
profe, but I am told that it makes a part of an old ſong, and have orme 


| ann, reſtored it to its metrical form. S$TEEVENS, i bur 


been z 


| once 


you.“ 
OLTH, 


aight, 


nging. 


in the 


lence! 


ted rul- 
in a for- 
el of the 


1 ] w make 
0 * 


a ons, 


| in this 
ugh his 
ſay, he 


inted 28 
nd have 


ſplendid, irregular fellow was diſtinguiſhed. 
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Suat. Honeſt Bardolph, welcome} If chou want'ſt 
iny thing, and wilt not call, beſhrew thy heart. 
Welcome, my little tiny thief; [To the Page.] and 
welcome, indeed, too. — 'I drink to maſter Bar- 
dolph, and to all che cavaleroes.” about London. | 
Davy. I hope to ſee London once ere I die.“ 


Bard. An I might ſee you there, Davy, — 


SüAL. By the maſs, you'll crack a quart together, : 


Ha! will you not, maſter Bardolph? 
BarD. Yes, fir, in a pottle pot. 


SHAL. I thank thee :— The knave will flick by 
tee, | can aſſure thee that : he will not out; he 18 
true red. 

Bard. And T'll tick by him, fr. : 
dual. Why, there ſpoke a king. Lack nothing: 
be merry. [Rnocking heard.] Look Who's at door 
there: Ho! who knocks ? [Exit Davy. 


Fal. Why now you have done! me right. 


[To SILENCE, who drinks a bumper. 5 


'$it. Do me right, * 


5 [Singing. £ 
And dub me knight cf . 5 


Samingo. * 7 
Is't not fo? 
5 cavaleroes —] This. was | the term by which an airy, 


The ſoldiers of. 
King Charles where called Cavaliers from the gaiety which they 
aleded in ee to the ſour faction of the parliament. 


” __ Jonns0N, 
3 5 to ſee 8 once ere 1 tis: ] "Once, I believe, here 


lpnifies ſome time, Or — one time or another, So, in The Merry wives 
i indſor, Fenton ſays: 2 1 pray thee, once 105 night give od 
iveet Nan this ring.” STEEVENS. ' 

„Do me right, } To do @ man right, and to do him reaſon, were 


formerly the uſual. expieſhons in pledging healths. He who drank 
i bumper, 1 a bumper Would be drank to bis toaſt. | 


. * 


/ 
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FAL. "I's 6. 
Str. Is't fo? Why, then ar. an old man can do 


ſomewhat. 
| Dav 


| Piſtol 
So, in Ben Jonfon' 8 Silent Woman, 3 Otter how” in the FAL 
drinking ſcene: © Ha' you done me right, getlewen . | A 
Again, in The. Bondman, by Maſhnger * 
| % Theſe glaſſes contain nothing; — do me right, 
„% As ere you hope for liberty.” STEVENS. 
5 —— and dub me knight: ] It was the. cuſtom of the good 
fellows of Shaklpeare's days to. drink a very large draught of wine, : 
aud ſometimes a leſs palatable potation, on {herr knees, to the health How 1 
of their miſtreſs. He who. performed this he nes was dubb'd 2 Prs 
knight for the evening. 
So, in The Yo: i/hire Tragedy, 1608 : | Fal 
© They call it knighting i London, when hay grit upon ther PIsT 
knees. —- - Come tollow me; I'll 6 give you all the degrees of it it in 8 
order.“ MALONE, 46 We 
© —— Samingo. ] He means to fas, San e HAuukz. men 1 
In one of Naſhe's plays, entitled Summer's laft Will and 8 
1600, Bacchus ſings the following catch: 857 
Monſieur Mingo for quaffing doth Carpal | Sami 
„% In cup, in can, or -glaſs; have rif 
© God Bacchus, do me right, the nat 
„And dub me knight, mtrodu 
66 Domingo.” letter | 
'Domingy 1 is PEE the burthen of the IN 1s cele 
Again, in The letting of Humours Blood in the ad cake | * with abund: 
4 new Moriſco, daunced by Juan Satyres, upon the bottome of e this co 
| Zubbe, 1boo : : pronun 
Epigram I. Tha 
„% Monſieur Domingo is a ſkilful man, deeply 
For muche experience be bath lately got, to bes 
« Proving more phiſicke in an alehouſe can Of 
Than may be found in any vintner's pot; own « 
„Beere he proteſtes is ſodden and rehn'd, * San 
„ And this he ſpeakes, being fingle-penny lind. ante | 
„ For when his purſe is ſwolne but fixpence bigge, might 
0 Why then he ſweares, —Now by the Lorde 1 chiuke, ſong, 
% All beere in Europe is not worth a bege ; . In 
A cuppe of clairet is the only drinke. | 1 35 
% And thus his praiſe from beer to wine doth goe, 13 
e Even as his purſe in pence dothe ede and flowe. whict 
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| Re-enter Davy. | 


Davy. An it pleaſe your worſhip, there” 8 one 
piſtol come from the court with news. 


Far. From the court? let him come in.— 


Enter P1STOL. 
f 2 { 


How now, Piſlol? e 5 Bits 

Pisr. God fave you, fir John! 

Fal. What wind blew you hither, Piſtol? pie 
PisT. Not the ill wind which blows no man to good. 5 
—$Sweet knight, thou art now one of the greateſt . 
men in the realm. 


3 


4 FT] is, San Domingo, as ſome of. 7 a, commentators 
have rightly obſerved. But what is the meaning and propriety of 
the name here, has not yet been ſhown. Juſtice Silence is here 
mtroduced as in the midft of his cups: and I remember a black- 
leter ballad, in which either a San Domingo, or a figntor Domingo, 
is celebrated for his miraculous feats in drinking. Silence, in the 
abundance of his feftivity, touches upon ſome old ſong, in which 
this convivial ſaint or fignior, was the burden. Perhaps too the 
pronunciation is here ſuited to the character- T. WARTON. _ 

That is, to the preſent fituation of Silence; who has drunk ſo 
deeply at ſupper, that Falſtaff e orders him to be carried 
to bed. MALONE, 5 


Of the gluttony and drunkenneſs of the pense one of their 
own order ſays thus in Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. cxxxi: 
Sanctus Dominicus fit nobis ſemper amicus, cui canimus — ficcatis 
ante lagenis—fratres qui non curant nifi ventres.“ Hence Domingo 


might (as Mr, Steevens rente became the: burden of a. e 
long, TolLET. | 


In Marfton's Antonio and Mellide, we meet with — 5 
Do me right, and dub me knight, Ballur do.“ FARMER. 4 


— no man to good. ] I once thought that we mould read 
lich k blows {0 no man good. But a more attentive review of 


1 


N. 
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SIL. By r lady, 1 think ' a be; bat boo dna, ur Fal. 


of Barſon.“ NT | ob this 
Pisr. Puff? | pis7 
Puff in thy teeth, moſt recreant cangicd baſe!— : 
Sir John, I am thy Piſtol, and thy friend, | ſpeak 
And helter-ſkelter have rode to thee; FAL 
And tidings do 1 bring, and lucky joys, Let kir 
And golden, times, and N news of Price. TY 
P1S1 
And 1 
ancient Piſtol's language has . me chat it is very . Then 
to correct it. He who, in quoting frem Marlowe's Tamburlaing, TR 
introduces hollow-pamper' d jades, inſtead of © Holla, ye pamper'd | SHA 


jades, may be allowed to change. the order of the. words in this . 
common proverbial fayi , 

Since this*uote was . I have found that I ſuſpeded Piſtol 
of. inaccuracy without. teaſon. He. quotes. the proverb as it was 


Pis' 


uſed by our old Engliſh writers, though the words are now dif- SHA 
ferently. arranged. So, in 4 Dialogue both Pleaſaunt and pirtiſul vich 1 
by William Bulleyne, 1564, Signat. F 5: oy 
50 1; 46 MG winde but it doth turn, ſome man to goed.“ 
| . 1 Maron. | 9 Let 
2 — . goodman, puff if Barſon. 1 A little before, William play of 
Viſor of Woncot is. mentioned, Woodmancot and Barton | ſays vere ba 
Mr. Edwards's MSS. ) which I, ſuppoſe are theſe two places, and This 
are repreſented, to be in the neighbourhood of juſtice Shallow, are | pallage 
both of them in Berkeley hundred in Gloſterſhire. This, I ima. vas lu. 
| gine, was done to diſguiſe the ſatire a little ; ; for Sir Thomas Lucy, The Ki 
Who, by the coat of arms he bears, muſt be the real juſtice Shallow, Relique: 
lived at Charlecot near Ae in Wapwicklbire, | See 
STEEVENS, x 
7 is a village in Warwickſhire, ling between Coventry in the 
and. SolyhuJl, PxrRCY, from 
Mr. Tollet has the ſame obſervation, and adds that Woncot may Wakef, 
be put for Wolphmancote, vulgarly Ovencote, in the ſame county, 1 
| akſpeare might be unwilling to diſguiſe the ſatire ioo much, hs 
and therefore mentioned places within the Fee 23 Sir Tho- T 
mas Lucy. STEEVENS, | | 


Mr. Warton in a note on The Tang of the Shrew, ſays that 
' Wilnecote, (or Wincot, ) is a village in Warwickſhire, near Stratford. 
I ſuppoſe therefore in a former ſcene we ſhould. read Wincot inſtead He m 
vs Woncot. MALONE, | 5, play. 


Puff Fai. 1 pr . now, deliver ak like a man 
I orchis world. 

Pisr. A foutra for the world, and orlllings 
8 bale! 


| pe eak of Africa, and golden joys. 
Far. O baſe Aſſyrian knight, what is thy news? 


let king Cophetua know the truth thereof.? Res 
$11. And Robin Hood, Scarlet, and ohn.“ [Sings. : 


PisT. Shall dunghill curs confront the Helicon 87 
And ſhall good news be baffled? 
Then, Piſtol, lay thy head in Furies“ lap.“ 


SHAL. Honeſt gentleman, 1 know not your breeds 
ing. 


7 


gerous 
1 laint, 
mper d 
in this | 


WA 


Piſtol pier. Why then, lament e 55 
48 SAL. Give me pardon, fir;—If, fir, you come 
6h, WM with news from the court, 1 take 1t, there is but 
\LONE. | Let ling Coshetus c. 3 Lines taken gem an old . 
Villiam play of King Cophetua; of whom, we learn from ee chere 
1 (days vere ballads too. WARBURTON. 
5, and This is mere conjedure, for no fuch 1 18 extant. From a 
, are | pallage in King Richard II. it may indeed be ſurmized that there 
J ima: was ſuch a piece. See Vol. XII. p. 149, n. 4. The ballad of 
Lucy, Tie King (Cophetua) and the Beggar, may be found in Fercy's | 
allow, Reliques of Ancient Poetry, Vol. I. MALON E. | 
See Love's Labour's Loſt. Vol. VII. p. 248, n. 6. - Jonnson. 

prey ' ——Scarlet and Fokn. ] This ſcrap {as Dr. Percy has obſerved 
vent in the firſt volume 6f his Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry) is taken 

from a ſtanza in the old ballad of 2 Hood and tie | ANY of 
of may Watefield. STEEVENS. 
uy. 3 Barden lap. ] Should not Bl, rs ?—in Fury's lap. . 
mnch, { | RITSON, | 
Tho- ; 

Why tien, lament therefore. 3 This was perhaps intended to be 

| ndiculed by Ben Jonſon in his Poetafler, 1602: _ 
s that % Why then, lament therefore. Damn d be * guts 
_ 4. Unto king Pluto's hell.” 5 
inst 


He might however have meant t nothing more than to quote a popular, 
play, MAL. N c | 
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two ways; either to utter them, or'to conceal them, 
J am, fir, under the king, in ſome authority. 


er. Under which king, Bezonian?“ ſpeak, o or 
die. 


SHAL. Under king Harry: | 4 
P1ST. Harry the fourth? or fit? 
SHAL. Harry the fourth. | 


- PisT. A foutra for thine office! 
Sir, John, thy tender lambkin now is king; 
Harrv the fifth's the man. I ſpeak the chrut: 
When Piſtol lies, do this ; and "fx me, like 


The braggiug Spaniard. 5 
) 


4 ——Bezonian? 

of Henry VI: 
Great men oft die by 1 Beꝛonians.“ | 

It is a term of reproach, frequent in the writers contemporary with 
our poet. Biſognoſo, a needy perſon ; thence metaphoneally, n 
baſe ſcoundrel. TurOBALVD. | 
- Naſh, in Pierce Pennyleſſe his  Supplication. c. 1595, fays: 
„% Proud lordes do tumble from the towers of their high deſcents, 
and be trod under feet of every inferior Be ſonian.” 

In The Widow's Tears, a comedy by Chapwan, 1612, the pri- 
mitive word is wle?! 
| „% ſpurn'd out by grooms, like a vals Beſogno 
And again, in Sir Giles Gooſecap, a comedy, 1606: 


50 again, Suffolk ſays in the Second Part 


„If he come like to your Beſogno, your boor, ſo be be 
rich, they care not.” SrEEVENS. 
Dn, —— fig me, like 


The bragging Spaniard. ] To fig, in Spaniſh, higas is, is io 


| inſult by putting the thumb between the fore and "ade finger. 
From this W cuſtom we yet ſay in contempt, ++ a fig for you. 


Jonson. 


WW” in The Shepherd's Slumber, a ſong publiſhed in . 


Helicon, 1600: 
| „ With ſcowling browes their follies checke, 
Aud ſo give them the fig; ke. | 
See my note on Romeo and Juliet, ART. fe. i: 


Dr. Johnſon has properly explained this phraſe; 


STEEVENS. 


| but it ſhould be 
added that it is of n origin. When the Milancſe revolted | 
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Fal. What! is the ald king 4837 TE 

Pisr. As nail in door:“ the things I ſpeak, a are 
. | 

FAL. Away, Bardolph; ſaddle my horſ pats 
Robert Shallow, chooſe what office thou wilt in the. 
land. tis thine, —Piſtol, I ww double- - charge thee 
with dignities. 

Bard. Ojoyful day! —1 would not take a kalen 
hood for my fortune. 

Pisr. What? 1 do bring good niwe? | 

FAL. Carry maſter Silence to bed. —Maſfter Shal- 
low, my lord Shallow, be what thou wilt, I am. for- 
E tune's ſteward, Get on thy boots; we'll ride all 
night. O, ſweet Piſtol : : —Away, Bardolph. [Exit 
Lad ee Piſtol, utter more to me; and, 
vithal, deviſe ſomething to do thyſelf good. — 
boot, boot, maſter Shallow; I know, the” young 
ling is fick for me. Let us take any man's horſes; 
the laws of England are at my commandment. 
Happy are they which have been my friends; and 
woe to my lord chief Juſtice! 


d Part 


ry with 
ly, a 


ſays: 


ſcents, 
he pri- 
waink the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, they placed the empreſs | 
bis wife upon a mule with ber head towards the tail, and igno- 


ninjoully expelled her their city, Frederic afterwards beſieged and 
took the place, abd compelled every one of his priſoners on pain 


be be 


is io 


of death to take with his teeth a fig from the poſteriors of a mule. 
finger. Ihe party was at the ſame time obliged to repeat to the executioner 
you.“ the words „ ecco la fica.” From this circumſtance far la fica” 


became a term of deriſion, and was adopted by other nations. The 
Fiench ſay likewiſe ++ faire la hgue.' Douce. 

Fal. What ! is the old king deal? | 5 
Pit, 4s nail in door: ] This proverbial expreſſion. is afiiner 
uſed than underſtood. The door nail is the nail on which in ancient 
G05 the knocker ftrikes. It is therefore uſed as a compariſon to 


HNSON. 
gland 


ENS, ay one irrecoverably dead, one who has fallen las Virgil ſays) 
puld be nults morte, i. e. with book) death, ſuch as reiteration of Krokes 
evolted an the head would naturally mo STEVENS. 


| 
| 
. 
| 
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He ſhall have whipping-cheere,”” STEEVENS. 


'PisT. Let . vile ſeize on his lungs allo! Do 
SS allo! | 
Where is the fe that late J led, fay they:? TIl tel 
Why, here f it is; . els pleaſant days.“ cal; a 
| 95 (Exeunt, hadſt 
5 3 | paper: 
S C E N E. Ho 
a woulc 
London. A Street. I pray 
1 
Enter Beadles, dnegging in Hoſteſs Quickly, ay Oe 
Doll Tear-ſheet.* 105 | 

Hosr. No, thou arrant knave; I would I mioht 3 Nu 
die, that I might have thee hang d: thou hat WW 4 
_ drawn my ſhoulder out of joint. 7's 
I. BEA D. The conſtables have deliver'd * over N vindo\ 
to me; and ſhe ſhall have whipping-cheer * enough, p - 
" this 
J warrant her: There hath been a man or two Sag 
lately kill'd about her. : Match 
the ki 
bravelt 
| 7 Where i is the | life that late I led, Ke. ] Words of an old ballad, Aga 
WARBURTON, with a 
The ſame has been already introduced in The Taming of a Shrew, pan; | 
STEEVENS, Aga 

5 —— Welcome theſe dibo fant days. f perhaps, (as Sir Thomas 
Hanmer ſuggeſts,) the poet concluded this (ceve with a rhyming Aga 

couplet, and therefore wrote: 
—— Welcome this pleaſant day. STEEVENS. | 

9 Enter Beadles, &c. ] This flage-direQion in the quarto edit. "ER 
of 1600, ſtands thus: Enter Sincklo, and three or four Officers,” the ti 
And the name of Sincklo is prefixed to thoſe ſpeeches, which in the for th 
later editions are given to the Beadle. This is au additional proof Queen 
that Sinchlo was the name of one of the players. See the note on reade! 
The . of the Shrew, AQ I. lc, i. [Vol. IX. p. 216, n. 9. ige 0 
TYRWBITT. Deck 
90 whipping-cheer —] So, in Thomas Newton's Herball to ſpecic 
the Bible, Svo. 1587: — — in wedlocke all penſive ſullenes and 1 
lowring-chter ought to be utterly excludes, 2 Kc. * in an 8 
ancient bl. 1, ballad, intitled, O, yes, &xc. | 8 
„Aud if he chance to ſcape the rope, | wigh 
6 
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Dol. Nut-hook, nut-hook, 3 you lie Com 
7II tell thee, what, thou damn' [pi Cates 90 


8 
Ys. cal; an the child Inow go with, do miſcarry, thou 
| , 
xeunt badſt better thou hadſt ſtruck th mother, th 
o er, thou 
paper-faced villain. 
ks 8 that ar John were come! he 
2 825 1 oody day to ſomebody. But 
PL 0 9 7 ruit of her womb miſcarry! _ 
: A 
and 1. Bra. If it do, you ſhall have a dozen of 
cuſhions | again: yo be ? 
1 ave : but eleyen now. Come, 
might 1005 Kc. 1 | 
-y . t kin be 
1 halt Wives of Windſor, 2 ey er ores — in The Merry 
EN 2 1a ee for a catchpoll. Jonxsox. MO m__ times 
kut-ho0 | 
r oper We ena 5 HT a perſon who ftole linen, Kc. out at 
| 8 pole with a hook at the end of it. Gre 3 
Ough, in his Arte of Coney-catching, has giv ene; 
if this kind of fraud? f þ given a very particular account 
r two o that nut-kook was probabl | 
28 term of reproach as rogue is at preſ 4 np yet odaten 
| t 1 wen In an old comedy intitled 
tie king's at book, 3 _ vo ”M OO paſſage : „ She's 
rer on ry Sa ee od dome 
eee ne ws Three Ladies of London, 1584 ; , « To go 1 1 
3 Shrew, l rough a dg or to ſet lime-twigs [ S 
EEVENS. pan; pot, or diſh.” „ gs to catch a 
1 Wi in ee 8 . | | 
r —— picking of locks aud locking cloaths * f 
. 8 5 1 8 —_ by Marlowe, 1635 : 2 window.” 
= « 1 clamber'd wth: nog APN and in the mos. 
| : Hence perbaps the phraſ 4 5 
| ih | eee. 2 5 * 2 . by crook, which is as ola as 
F proof for the month of March, the ſecond , 55 uſo e e e, 
note on _ In the firſt volume of Holinſbed' prom enn 5 
reader may find th ironicle, p. 183, the 
«$4 R 4 _ ow ere by the vagabonds of that 
erb Decker, in Th . ng which, are hookers, or angler 
bal to peci , in The Bell-man of London, 5tty edit. 1640 delerit bees 
nes ud pay f robbery i in particular, STEEVENS. indo at e * 
in an e 210 
rmer ſcene of this play, p. 87, n. . ho 


4. 
—— 6 dozen. of cuſhions — ] Th 
51 hid L was pregnancy. > in Gr EIN wag 
was with Os ke. | Thou ſaid'ft it was a en in ke. 
: : b 
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1 charge you both go with me; for the man is 
dead, that you and Piſtol beat among you, 


Dol. I'll tell thee what, thou thin man in 3 
_cenſer!* I will have you as ſoundly ſwinged {4 
this, you blue-bottle- rogue! !* you fil thy mu 


516. 1 in Hesene Diſputation Meine 2 He Comal ke, 
1592 : © —— to wear a cuſhion under her own kirtle, aud to He 
Herſelf with child.”  STEEVENS. 


5 —— thou thin man in @ cenſer!]_ Theſe old gerifen of thin 
metal had generally at the bottom the figure of ſome ſaint raiſed 
up with a hammer, in a barbarous kind of imboſſed or chaſed 
work. The hunger-ſtarved beadle is compared, in ſubſtance, 10 
one of theſe thin raiſed hgures, by the ſame kind of humour that 
rn in The ory ro of e calls Slender a latten bit), 
| . WARBURTON, 
Dr. Warburton" 8 explanation is erroneous The emboiled figure 
to which Doll refers, was in the middle of the pierced couvex lid 
or the cenſer; and not at the bottom, where it muſt have bees 
out of ſight, See Vol. IX. p. 339, n. 9. 
That Doll Tear-ſheet, however, may not be ſuſpe&ed of ac- 
quaintance with the cenſers mentioned in Scripture and confined to 
ſacred uſe, it ſhould be remarked, that the conſummate fluttery 
of ancient houſes rendered cenſers or fire-pans, in which coarſe 
perfumes were burut, moſt neceflary utenfils. In Muck 4do abou 
Noting, Ad I. ſc. iii. Borachio ſays he had been *+ entertained for 
a perfumer to ſmoke a muſty room at Leonato's: and in à letter 
from the Lords of the Council, in the reign of * Edward Vl, 
| (See Lodge's Illuſtrafions of Britiſh Hiſtory, &c. Vol. I. p. 141.) ue 
are told that Lord Paget's houſe was ſo ſmall 5 after oue 
month it would wax unſavery for hym to contynue in, &. 
Again, from the correſpondence of the Earl of Shrewſbury with 
Lord Burleigh, during the confinement of Mary Queen of Scous at 
Sheffield-caſtle, in 1572. (See Vol. II. p. 68.) we learn that her 
Majeſty was to be removed for five or {ix days „ to klenſe her 
eat being kept very unklenly.” STEEVENS. 


$6... blue-bottle-rogue ! A name, I ſuppoſe, given to the beadle 
from the colour of his livery, JOHNSON. 


Dr. Johnſon is right with reſpect to the livery, but he lobe | 


ſeerns t to be to the grant freſh 0 e called a blus-boltle. 
FARMER, 
The . altufion is in Northward Hao; 160) ! 
Now bluecbottle! what flutter Fu for, len · pie 2” me 
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corceAtioner | if you be not t ſwinged, IU forſwear | 
hal{-kirtles. | : 

1, BEAD. Come, come, you ſhe ger -errant ; 
come. 


HosT. O, that right ſhould thus overcome might! | 
Well; of ſufferance comes eaſe, 


DoL. Come, you rogne, come; bring me to a | 
juſtice. | 
HosT. Ay; ; come, you ſtarved blood- hound. 


DoL. Goodman death e ' 


The ferving men were anciently habited in blue, aud this 18 
ſpoken on the entry of one of them, It was natural for Doll to 
have an averſion to the colour, as a blue gown was the dreſs in 
which a trumpet did penance. So, in The Northern Laſs 1633: 

„let all the good you intended me be a lockram coif, a 
lieu gown, a wheel, and a clean whip.” Mr. Malone: confirms 
Dr, Johnſon's remark on the dreſs of the beadle, by the following 
quotation from Michaelmas Term, by Middleton, 1607: „ And to 
be free from the interruption of blue beadles and other bawdy 
officers, be moſt n; lodges her in a conttable' s houſe.” 

SrEEVE VS. 


EGG - half- tirtles.] probably the dreſs of the proftitutes of that 


ume, Towns. 

A half kirtle was perhaps the ſame kind of ien as we call at 
preſent a ſhort-gown, or a bed-gown. There is a proverbial, ex- 
peſion now in uſe which may ſerve to confirm it. When a perſon 
i looſely dreſſed the vulgar ſay — Such a one looks like a w—in_ 
Dag -gown. See Wefiward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : 

— forty Kings I lent her to rede em two half-filt tirtles. 

STEEVENS. 

The dreſs of the courtezans of the t time comfirms Mr. Steeven's 
obſervation, So, in Mickaelmas Term, by | Middleton, 1607: 
„ Doſt dream of virginity now? remember a looſe-bodied gown, 
vench, and let it go.” Again, in S ialetleia, or 4 Shadow Y 
Truth in certain Epigrammes and Satires, 1598: 

To women's looſe gowns ſuiting her loaſe ins" LE 

Yet from the deſcription of a Airlie already given {ſee p. 102, 
d, 6.) half-kirtle ſhould ſeem to be a ſhort cloat, rather than a 
ſhort gown. Perbaps ſuch a cloak, without lleeves, was heie 


meant, MALOXE, | 


18 Tombrimes uſed by the ancient writers where no bluuder or tt 
-pravation is deſigned. So, in Look about you, 1600: 


| 28 introdaced in at leaſt a dozen * MALONE © it a 
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Hosr. Thou atomy thou!“ 
Dor. Come, you thin thing; come, you raſcal! 
1. BAD. Very well. 5 I Exeunt 


3 thou Nowy, 21% 1] Atomy for enatomy. Atom or ole 


„For thee, for thee, thou otamie of honour, S371 
UG Thou worm of majeſty .“ STEEVENS. 1. G 
2. ( 
i. C 


from t! 


The preceding expreſſion ſeems to confirm Mr. Steeven's expli. 
nation. But whether the Otamizs of Surgeons“ Hall wete known 
at this time, may perhaps be queſtioned. A!omy is perhaps here the 
motes or atoms in the ſun beams, as the poet bimſelf calls them, 
ſpeaking of queen Mab's chariot: 

e Draun with a team of little Asie. Remes ond Juli. 
And Otamie of , honour, may So eaſily be ſo underſtood, 
| WHALLEY, 

Shakſpeare himſelf furvithes us with a proof that the word in hi 

time bore the ſenſe which we now frequently affix to it, having 


employed it in The Comedy of Errors preciſely with the ſiguificatioh 
in which the hoſteſs here uſes atomys 


Enter | 


They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd Villainj | Fat. 

„ A mere anatomy, a mountebank,— _ I will 

i A needy, hollow- ey d, ſharp- W wech, Eons 

| © A living dead man.” um, a 

1 in King Johns _ | lenanCc 

And rouſe from lee that fell ontomy.” MATE. Pis 

9 —— ſcal! ] In the! f the foreft, lean deer were bs 

you raſcal! |] n the language of the fore . 

called raſcal deer. See p. 78, n. 3. SrREVENS. Fal 

On this note the following obſervation has been made: * Del 1 k 

could not ſpeak but in the language of the foteſt. Raſcal, does wowlc 

not ſignify raſcal, but lean deer. See what it is to be on the watch 

to ſhow a little muſty reading and unknown knowledge,” of yo 
Wo, except this. ſuperficial writer, is lo little acquainted with Wi 

our author's manner, as not to know that he often introduces SES 

allufions to cuſtoms and pradiſes with which he was himſelf con- Mor 


verſant, without being ſolicitous whether it was probable that ube Qremo! 


ſpeaker ſhould have known any thing of the matter. Thus, 10 give hes. 


one inſtance out of a thouſand, he puts into the mouth of kings the Chai 


language of his own ſtage, and makes them talk of cues and jr0- WiWrmerl 
perties, who never had been in a tiring-room, and probably had er f 
never heard of either the one or the other. Of the language of Wie not 
the foreſt he was extremely fond; and the particular term raſcal be Wſbovey 


«4. 
6 


_ * E 8 1 of! { 6] 1 8 


{call : | 8 c E N E . 


xen. | +4 5 | 
4 public flac near Wellminſter Abbey: 3 8 8 — 
** : Enter two Grooms, Nrewing ruſt "0 5 


. Goon. More ruſhes, more m 
2. GROOM. The trumpets have ſounded twice. 5 


„ GrooOM, It will be two o'clock ere they come 
. the coronation : ie „ 
. Orooms. 


$ expli. 
e known 
here the 
1s them, 


nd Juli 
bur Tatsrarr, eite Fuel. BaivoLen, A 
aal che Page: | %%% 8 


HALLEY, 
Drd 10 his 
R having 
11fication 


| Fat. Stand here by me, maler Robert Sballow; 2 
I will make the king do you grace: I will leet upon 
him, as à comes by; and do but mark the coun- 
tenance that he will give me. 1 


villain, 


_ ier. God bleſs thy lungs, good knight! 5 
al. Come here, Piſtol ; ſtand behind me.—O, 
a! bad had time to have made new liveries; 1 
dhe ond ould have beſtow'd the thouſand poundIT boxrow'd 
wm you. [To , But tis no matter; this ; 
red with | 
atroduces | 0 
alelf con- I'M NE &e. ]- It has vein already ablerred.” ibat, 7 
that the teremonial entertainments, it was the cuſtom to ftrew the floor with 
;, 10 give nes. Caius de Ephemera. JOHNSON, | * 
kings the chambers, and indeed all apartments uſually Inbabited, were 
and 5. ermerly ſtrewed in this manner. As our anceſtors rarely waſhed Je 
ably bad heir floors, diſguiſes of uncleanlineſs hecame neceſſary things. 


nguage of ee note on Cymbeline, Ad II. {c. ii. — In the preſent Jallance,. . 8 
raſcal he Wi bovever, the ruſhes are ſuppoſed to be ſcattered on the PRESENT > 
df i fret, or on a Platform. STEEVENS, | 


or. XIII. . £ 5 4 R 
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poor ſhow doth better: this doth infer the zeal Sh. 
had to ſee him. . | pls 

SHAL. It doth ſo. and 

FAL. It ſhows my earneſineſs of affetion, Thy | 

SHAL. It doth ſo. | a 

Fal. My devotion. | Ee 
| 

Sul. It doth, it doth, it Goch. 3 EO 

Fal. As it were, to ride day and night; Ad 5 
to deliberate, not to remember, not to have Patient For L 

SnAl. It is moſt. certain. 

Fal. But to ſtand ſtained with . Land (wei pis 
ing wich deſire to fee him: thinking of nothing 
elſe; putting all affairs elſe in oblivion ; as if there 
were nothing elſe to be done, but to ſee him, 

Pim. Tis ſemper * for abſque hoc ii A . 
'Tis all 1 in N part. al in 
lentenc 
ig. Þ 11 Joth, it doth, it doth. N The two little anſwers which an I irc 
given to Piſtol in the old copy, are transferred by Sir Thom They b 
- Hanmer to Shallow. $08 NS of it doth ſuits Shallow beſt quarto, 
Jonxso Ipeeche 
Ia the quarto Shallow 8 Fr ſpeech in this Cr as well as tele allo 
two, is erroneouſly given to Piftol. The editors of the folio cor ſained 
rected, the former, but overlooked theſe, They likewiſe, in u The 
apprehenſion, overlooked an error in the end of Falſtaff's ſpeech the ſou 
below, though they corre ted one in the beginning of it. de 
note "7 MALONE, Again, 
| , s 8 to fand fained wih travel,] So, in King Han I 
art | | 
= ** Stain'd with the variation of each ſoil, lu m 
5 6 Betwixt that Holmedon and this feat of ours.“ of Fall 
| Nava who 0 
is all in every hart. j The. fratency alluded. to is: to „ ha 
„ *Tis all in all, and all in every part.“ bee his 


And ſo doubtleſs it ſhould be read. Tis a common way of ex 
preſung one's | approbation of a * meature to Ws tis all in all 
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PTY, 'Tis ſo, inderd, oy 

Plsr. My knight, I will inflame GY noble liver, 
and make thee rage. 
Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble wWonght, 


zeal ] 


; in baſe durance, and een e! Fn, 7 
Haul'd thither I 
By moſt mechanical and dirty hand: : 
Rouze up revenge from ebon gen with fell Ale 83 
und no ſnake, DE 
alien yor Doll is in; Piſtol ſpeaks nought but croch, 
Fal, 1 will deliver her _ 
[Shouts within, and the ria ein end, 
| [eat Pigr. There roar'd the ſea, and trumpet-clangor 
zothing ſounds. N | 
if there 
n. | | | 
l ets fo which this fantaſtick character adds, with ſome humour, ank 
| all in every part: which, both together, make up the philoſophick 
ſentence, aud e the e of nor $ DW 
| WaxzuzTON: | | 7 
which n | doogly ſuſped. that theſe wendy vatong to Falſtaff's ſpeech; | 
r Thom: They have nothing of Piſtol's manner, Ia the original copy in 
[low belt quarto, the ſpeeches in this ſcene are all in confuſion. The two _ No 
JoHns08 ſpeeches preceding this, which are jumbled together, are given to x 97 
11 as the Shallow, and ſtand thus: Sk, It is 5% e but to — 4 
folio co bined with travel, Ke. i | 
ſe, in u The alluſion, if any alluſion there wr.” is to the anſcripticn of 
Ps ſptech e the ſoul. So, in Noſce Teipſum, by Sir John Davies, 4to. 1599: 
f it, N „Some ſay, ſhe's all in all, and all in every part. ; 
5 Again, in Drayton's 6 4to. 1596; _ . > 
Henry Il | % And as his ſoul poſſeſſeth head and heart, | | 
| « She's all in all, and all in every part.” MALONE, Q 
In my opinion, this ſpeech accords but little with the phraſcology _ 
ir ol Falſtaff; and, on the contrary, agrees well with that of Piſtol, | 
MALON Who (as Moth in Love's Labour's Loft ſays of Holoſernes) appears | | 
| o have been at a great feaſt of languages, and flolen the lcraps.“ 
f | bee his e wer in the ſcene votore us. sSraxvxxs. 
yay ot en . | | 
all in al 
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AL. 
nd the King, and his train, the Chic & Juſi FA 
2 MEE them. | PR 


Fat. God ſave ty grace, king Hal my royal How il 


| Hal 1 * | ] have 
Pisr. The hawkiik thee guard and hers moſ 50 ſur 
royal imp of fame!“ But, bi 


Make 
Leave 
For tl 
Reply 


Far. God ſave thee, my ſweet boy! 1 


KING. My lord chief W ſpeak. to that Vain 
man. 


H. JUST. Have you your wits 5 Know you wha 
tis you . ? 


N 
6 God ha us grace, bing Hal 35 A fimilar ſcene occurs in the our 10 
anonymous Henry V. Falſtaff and his companions addreſs the king pieces « 
in the ſame 0 and are e as in this play of Shakſpeare, haps re 
| | STEEVENS, 1594: : 
7 — moſt royal 155 of fame! The word "OY is perpetually 8 
uſed by Ulpiau, Fulwell and other ancient writers, for progeny: 2 
& And were it not thy royal impe I 
Did mitigate our pain ——.“ vithout 
Here Fulwell addreſſes Anne Boleyn, and Sake of the young not a | 
Elizabeth. v 
Again, in the Battle! of Meare! 1594 : 5 
be - Amurath, migbty emperor of the eaſt, | 
{+ That ſhall receive the imp of nd ban race. Fo 
Again, in Fuimis Troes, 1633: 57 E. 
Prom hence I bring touches 
„ A pair of martial imp.“ ſchools 
Inp-yn i is a Wellh word, and primitively lignifies a ſprout, be aſume 
So, in the tragedy bf Darius, 1603: | grace, 
4+ Like th' ancient trunk of ſome diſbrapched tree {eating 

«© Which Kol's tage hath to confuſion brought, | Know, 


„ Diſarm'd of z2ll thoſe imps that ſprung. from me, 
» Unprokitable flock, 1 ſerve for nought.”. | 
| Again in Thomas Newton's Herball to the Bible, 8vo. 1587, there | 
is a chapter one ſhrubs, ſhaotes, llippes, graffes, ſets, ſprigs: F 
bougbs, branches, twigs, yoong imps, res, aud buds.“ See 
Vol. VII. p. 198, n. 4. Srxxexns. 
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KING HENRY 1v. ns. 


TE My king! my Jove!* I ben to thee, uy 
al . (i TH | 
KiNG. I know thee. not, old man: ral to thy : 
- Prayers .; : ? 
How ill white Nair become a fool, He jeſter L- 
Ibave long dream'd of ſuch a kind of r | 
80 ſurfeit-ſwell'd, ſo ald, and ſo profane; * 13 
But, being awake, I do deſpiſe my dream. 
Make lefs thy body, hence, *and more thy grace ; 
Leave gormandizing; know, the grave doth gape 


For thee thrice wider than for other men: 


Reply not to me with a fool-born jeſt! * 


' ling! my Jove 73 It appears ns many e both 3 in | 
pur author's plays and poems that he had diligently read the earlier 
pieces of Daniel. When he wrote the ſpeech before us, he per- 
haps remembered. theſe lines in Daniel's Complaint of Roſamond, 
1594: 

« Dooſt thou not ſee, how that thy ting, thy Jove, 
6 Lightens forth glory on thy dark eftate?” ALOE. 
9 —— profane; ] In our author it often ſignifies love of talk, 
vithout the particular idea now given it. So, in Othello + «6+ 1s be 
not a \ profane and very liberal counſellor,” Jouxsos. 


— 9 i. e. henceforward, from ae Auer in the future. 
a SrEEVEIS. 

4 —ů—ů— lnow, the grave doth e | 
For thee thrice wider than for other 6 ; 
Reply not to me with a fool-born jeſt; ] Nature: is bighly 


touched in this paſſage. The king having ſhaken off his vanities, . 


ſchools his old companion for his, follies with great ſeverity: he 
alumes the air of a preacher; bids him fall to his prayers, ſeek 
grace, and leave gormandizing, But that word unluckily pre- 


lenting him with a pleaſant idea, he cannot forbear purſuing } 9 


Know, the grave doth gape for thee thrice wider, &c. and is juſt 
falling back into Hal, by an humorous alluſion to Falftaff's bulk; 
but he perceives it immediately, and fearing Sir John ſhould take E 
the advantage of it, checks both himſelf and the night, with ; 
Reply not to me with a fool- born jeſt; | 
and ſo reſumes the thread of his diſcourſe, and goes moralizing on 
lo the end of the chapter. Thus "MY Poet copies nature with great ill, 
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And, 
We v 


Preſame not, that I am che ching I was : 

For heaven doth know, ſo ſhall the wotld perceive, | 
That 1 have turn'd away my former ſelf; 
So will I thoſe that kept me company. 
When thou doſt hear 1 am as 1 bave been, 
Approach me; and thou ſhalt be as thou walt, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots: 


Give 


\ 


To ſe 


det or 


Till then, 1 baniſh thee, on pain of death, — FA 
As I have done the relt of my miſleaders, — pouni 
Not to came near our perſon by ten mile. SH, 
For competence of life, Iwill allow you; to let 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil: | FA 

775 | | not Y 

end s wh how apt men are to fall back into their old cuſtoms, Dos 
when the change is not made by degrees, and brought iuto a This 
babit, but determined of at once on the Vene of e inte- cord 
reſt, or reaſon. WARBURTON, _ Tan 
Not to come near our ferſon by. ten mile. ] Mr. Rowe obſervez, the cr 
that many readers lament to fee Falſtaff ſo hardly uſed by his old ſhape « 
friend. But if it be conſidered, that the fat knight has never uts and ſo 

| tered one ſentiment of generolity, and with all his power of ex- paſtim 
citing mirth, has nothing i in him that can be efteemed, no great and: ut 
pain will be ſuffered from, the reflection that he is compelled to live (not v 
honeſtly, and maintained by the king, with a promiſe of advance - payne, 
ment when he ſhall deſerve it. courte 
I think the poet more blameable for Poins, who is always re- gravit 

| Preſented as joining ſome virtues with his vices, and is therefore at all t 
treated by the prince with apparent diſtindion, yet he does nothing the 0 
in the time of aQivn ; and though afier the buſtle is over he is again might 
a favourite, at laſt vaniſhes without notice. Shakſpeare certainly them 
| loſt him by heedleſſueſs, in the multiplicity of his characters, the hives 
varieiy of his action, and bis 8 to end che play. Henry 


Re 1 Jonxson. 


The diſmiſion of Falſtaff was stet on A ' biflorical fad. 
Stowe ſays, that 4 King Henry, after his coronation, called wy 
him all thoſe young lords and gentlemen that were the followers 0 
his young acts, to every one of whom he gave rich gifts; and then 
commanded, that as many as would change their mauners, as he 
intended to do, ſhould abide with him i in his court Rand to all = 
would perſevere in their former like conyerſation, he gave expſ*! 
commandment, upon pain of their heads, never after that day 10 
come in His preſence.” wie STEEVENS. . | 
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KING HENRY IV. n 


And, as we hear you do reform. yourſelves, 


We will, —according to 11 firength, and qua- 
lities,— | 


Give you advancement, —Be It your charge, my 
lord, ; 


To ſee perform'd the tenor Sp our word. — 5 


det on. [Exeunt King, and his Train, 


FAL: Maſter Shallow, 1 owe you. a thouſand. 
pound. e 


SAAL. Ay, marry, Gr John; which I beſeech you | 


to let me have home with me. 


Fal. That can hardly be, maſter Shallow. Do 
not n grieve at 11 0 I mall be lent for | in private 


This circumftance was originally mentioned by Hall, and is | thus 
recorded/ by Holinſhed, who was certainly Shakpeare's hiftorian : 
« Immediately after that he was inveſted kyng, and had receyved 
the crowne, he determined with himſelfe to putte upon him the 
ſhape of a new man, turning inſolence and wildneſs into gravitie 
and ſoberneſſe; and whereas he had paſſed his youth in wanton 
paſtime-and riotous miſorder, with a forte of miſgoverned mates, 
and uuthriftie playfeers, he now baniſhed them from his preſence, 
(not unrewarded nor yet unpreferred,) inhibiting them upon a great 
payne, not once to afproche, lgdge or ſojourne within ten miles of his 
courte or manſion * and in their places he eleded and choſe men of 
gavitie, witte, and hygh policie, by whoſe wiſe counſell he might 
zt all times rule to his honoure ; — whereas if he ſhould have reteined 
the other luſtie companions aboute him, he doubted leaſt they 


might have allured him unto ſuch leude and lighte partes, as with 


them before tyme he had youthfully uſed.“ — Our author might 

have found the ſame circymſtance i in the . play of 20 

wk £ ESE 

your former life grieves me, 
„ And makes me to n and aboliſh Tour company. for 
ever: 

* And therefore not upon pain of death to approche my 
ende, 

„By ten miles ſpace; . if I habe well of; you, 


** 


It. may be I will doe ſomewhat for you; 
„ Otherwiſe looke for no more favour at my bands, 


R4 


„Than at any other man 8.0 


to him : look you, he muſt SEM thus to the world, WMShall al 
Fear not your advancement; I will be the man n yet Bat are 
that ſhall make you great. Appear 


SHAL. I cannot perceive. how; ales yon give Cn. 
me your doublet, and ſtuff me out with ſtraw. | p. Je 
| beſeech you, good e let me have or 5 
of my thouſand. 8 
Fal. Sir, I will be as good. as my word: this p J 
_ that you heard, was but a colour. = 
SHAL. A colour, I fear, that Foy will die in, fi We be 
* 2 As far 
Fal. Fear no colours; . go with me to dinner, Whoſe 
Come, lieutenant Piſtol ;—come, Bardolph: I shall Come, 

; be ſent for ſoon at night. 
Re- enter Prince Joux, the Chief Juſtice, Officers, oc, 5 


40 

Ws 
V1 far 
Deſdems 
play wa 
| could 
fourth: 
0 

Theſe ſe 
might t 


On JosT. Go, carry fir John Falſtaff to the Fleet; 1 
Take all his company ENS with him. E 
| Far. My lord, my lord,- 
Cn. Josr. I cannot now. ſpeak: I will hear you 
ſoon. 
Take them away. 
they do 


8 PIs r. Si fortuna me tormenta, ſpero me contents, 
| plays w 


— [Exeunt FAL. SHAL. Pisr. Bazp. Page, and i we 
Officers. . vhole 


the enc 


* Joux. 1 like this fair e of the king's: W;. 0 
* hath. intent, his wonted followers of exhi 


Non, 

3 to the Fleet; ] I do not 65 why Falſtaff i. is carried to the Second 

| Fleet. We have never loſt fight of him fince his diſmiſſion from two pl 
dhe King; he has committed no new fault, and therefore incurred tereſtir 
no puniſhment; but the different. agitations of fear, 4 * and | 0ccurr 
ſurprize in him aud his company, made a good ſceve to the eye; probat 
And our author, who wanted them no longer on the ſtage, was glad Went 


to hud this method of Tweepitiy om. Ove" e Geen 


KING HENRY WN. 


Shall all be very well orovided 7 „ 
Bat are all baniſh' d, till their converſations . 
Wen more wiſe and modeſt to the world. | 


a. JusT. And ſo they are. 


> our The king hath call'd his parliament, 
; 2 Wy. lord. | 


CH. Jusr. He bath. 


p. Join. I will lay odds —that, ere -this year 
ous, 
We bear our civil home; and native bre. | 
As far as France: I heard a bird ſo fing,* _ 
Whoſe muſick, to my thinking, pleas d the king. e 
Come, will yon hence? So, 7 [Exevat. 4,8 e 


nner. 


| {hall 


# "RP? @ bird fo ng] This ohraſe, which 1 Gopal to bs | 
proverbial, occurs in the ancient ballad of The Riſing in the N orth : e 
„% heare @ bird fing in mine eare, | 
0h That I muſt either fight or flee." STEEVEvs. | 
i fancy every reader, when he ends this play, cries out with + | | 
Deſdemona, *++ O moſt lame and impotent concluſion!” As this "FRE ih: 1 
play was not, to our knowledge, divided into ads by the author, 


„ Oc, 


et; 


yon Long be content to conclude it with the dem ar Henry the 
| ourt GA 
In that Jeruſalem ſhall Harry die.“ 
Theſe ſcenes, which now make the fifth Ad of Henry the Fourth, | 
I night then be the firſt of Henry the Fifth; but the truth is, that 
enta. they do not unite very commodiouſly to either play. When theſe 
and plays were repreſented, I believe they ended as they are now ended 
in the books; but Shakſpeare ſeems to have deſigned that the 
whole ſeries of adion from the beginning of Richard the Second, to 
g's: the end of Henry the Fifth, ſhould be conſidered by the reader as 
* one work, upon one Pans _ broken into n by the neceſſity 
of exhibition. | ; 
None of Shakſpeare's plays are. more read than the Fir and . | 
o the vecond Parts of Henry the Fourth. Perhaps no author has ever in | | . 
from two plays afforded ſo much delight. The great events are in 
urred tereſting, for the fate of kingdoms depends upon them; the {lighter 
and otcurrences ate diverting, and, except one or two, ſufficiently 
eye; probable; the incidents are multiplied with wonderful fertility of _ 
glad mention, and the charadters diverſified with the utmoſt nicety of | 


cerument, and the prolounde® Kill i in eh: nature 1 man. 


of exciting laughter, which is the more freely indulged, as bis 
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The Prince, who is the hero both of the comic and tragic part, 
is a young man of great abilities and violent paſſions, whole ſect, 

ments are right, though his adions are wrong; whoſe virtue; ate 
obſcured by negligence, and whoſe underflanding is diſhpated by 
| levity, In his idle hours he is rather looſe than wicked; and whey 

the occaſion forces out his latent qualities, he is great without 
effort, and brave without tumult. The trifler is rouſed into a hero, 


x The N 
u Timon 


u Hani 


| : oh That & 
and the hero again repoſes in the trifler. The character is oreat, 15 
Original, znd jut. 0 e lee 

Percy is a rugged ſoldier, cholerick and quarrelſome, and hy Babe 

only the ſoldier's virtues, generoſity and courage. znd proc 
4 But Falſtaff unimitated. unimitable Falftaff, how ſhall I deſcribe Winter's. 
thee ? thou compound of ſenſe and vice; of ſenſe which may be Timon, 
admired, but not efteemed; of vice which may be deſpiſed, but Hamlet 7 
hardly deteſted. Falſtaff is a charader loaded with faults, and our anc: 
with thoſe faults which naturally produce contempt, He is a thief yhich ſe 


and a glutton, a coward and a boaſter, always ready to cheat the 
| weak, and prey upon the poor; to terrify the timbrous, and inſult 
the defenceleſs. At once obſequious and malignant, he fatiity 
in their abſence thoſe whom he lives by flattering. He is familiar 
with the prince only as an agent of vice, but of this famijjaiiy! 
he is ſo proud, as not only to be ſupercilious and haughty wih 
common men, but to think his intereſt of importance to the duke 
of Lancaſter, Yet the man thus corrupt, thus deipicable, makes 
himſelf neceſſary to the prince that deſpiſes him, by ihe mot 
pleaſing of all qualities, perpetual gaiety; by an unfailing power 


wit is not of the ſplendid or ambitious kind, but conſiſts in ealy 
ſcapes and ſallies of levity; which make ſport, but raiſe no envy, 
It muft be obſerved, that he is flained with no enormous or fan- 
guinary crimes, ſo that his licentiouſneſs is not ſo offenhive but int 
it may be borne for his mirth. | : | Ss 
The moral to be drawn from this repreſentation is, that no mal 
is more dangerous than he that, with a will to corrupt, hath the 
power to pleaſe; and that neither wit nor honeſty ought to think 
themſelves ſafe with ſuch a companion, when they ſee Henry le 
duced by Falſtaff, SERGE 
Dr. Johnſon objeds with good reaſon, I think, to the “ lane 
and impotent concluſion” of this play. Our author ſeems to have 
been as careleſs in the concluſion of the following plays as Iu Wii 
before us. 5 | 2 „ 
In The Tempel the conctuding words are, 
„ = pleaſe you draw near.“ | 
| In Muck ado about Nothing: a | : 
. —— Strike up pipers.” | 
In Lives Lobow') 
4 .—— You that way; we this way.” 
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KING HENRY IV. a1 


The Winter's Tales © 

6 —— Haſtily lead away. 
Timon of Athenss 

4 Let our drums ſtrike.” 

Io Hamlets es, „F | 

„ Go, bid the ſoldiers ſhoat.” Maron, _ 

That there is no apparent full and energetic cloſe to any of the 

plays enumerated by Mr. Malone, is undeniable; but perbaps the 

ſpoken in the character of Proſpero, the dance which ter. 

Muck Add about Nothing, a final and piQureſque ſeparation © 


6 


epilogue 
minates 


ind proceſſion of the perſonages in Love's Labour's Loft and the 
Winter's Tale, the ſymphony of warlike infiruments at the end of 
Tinon, and the peal of ordnance ſhot off while the ſurvivers in 
Hamlet are quitting the flage, might have proved as ſatisfaQory to 
our anceſtors as the moral application and poliſhed couplets with 
yhich ſo many of our modern dramatick pieces conclude. 
; EI DIET Oe one GE I ES oY 


/ 


E i 9: # U. E One 


much cl 


| . 5 e | continu 
| ones a Daneet- | ern u 
N thing 1 
5 FIRST, my fear ; ; "he; my  courtſy : lf ny py 
ſbeech. My fear is, your diſpleaſure ; my court, coſile | 
my duty ; and my ſpeech, to beg your pardons, If you 5 
look for a good ſpeech now, you undo me; for what ] 
have to ſay, is of mine own making ; and what, indeed, 
| jhould ſay, 'will, I doubt, prove mine own marring, 
But to the purpoſe, and ſo 10 the venture.—Be 1 
| known to you, (as it is very well,] I was lately here in 
the end of a diſþleaſi ing play, to pray your patience ſor 
it, and to promiſe you a better. I did mean, indeed 
to pay you with this; which, if, like an ill venture, i 
come unluckily home, I break, and you, my genile cre- 
ditors, loſe. Here, I promiſed you, I would be, and 
| here I commit my body to your mercies: bate me ſome, 
and I will pay you fome, and, as moſt debtors do, bor. 
miſe you infinitel ). 
ny tongue cannot entreat you to 1 4 me, will 
you command me to uſe my legs? and yet that were 
ut light payment. to dance out of your debt. Buta 
good conſcience will make any po ſſible ſatisfaflion, and 
fo will I. All the gentlewomen here have forgiven 
me; / the gentlemen will not, then the gentlemen do 


not agree with the gentlewomen, which was never ſeen 
Ree A Hal an penny. 
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* | play, 

* This 1 was merely occaſional, and alludes to bone Oldcal 
theatrical tranſaQion. Jonnson, EN | onde 
All the geutlewomen &c.] The trick of influencing one part pro 
of che audience by the favour of the other, has been played oY gr 
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EPILOGUE #83 
One word more, I beſeech you. If you be not 100 
nuch cloy'd with fat meat, our humble author will 
online the ſtory, with Sir ohn an it, and make you | 
nerry with fair Katharine of France ? where, for any _ 
thing I know, Falſtaff ſhall die of a ſweat, unleſs 1 
already he be kild with your hard opimons for Old- 
file aied a martyr, and this is not the man. My 


/ 


and make you merry with fair Katharine of France:! 1 
think this is a proof that the French ſcenes in King Henry V. how- 
efer unworthy of our author, were really writteu by him. It is 
evident from this paſſage, that he had at this time formed the plan 

of that ay; and how was fair Katharine” to make the audience 
unn; but by ſpeaking broken Enghſh? The converſation and 

| coutſhip of a great princeſs, in the uſual ſtyle of the drama, was 

not likely to afford any. merriment. TTRWũII r. 
? —=— where, for. any thing 1 know, Falſtaff hall die of a ſweat, 
unleſs already he be killed with your hard opinions; for Oldcaſtle 
lied a martyr, and this is not the man. | ** This (ſays Mr, Pope] 


ad „the word martyr,” (ſays another commentator, ) „ hints at 
this miſerable performance, and its fate, which was damnation.” 
The play. which theſe commentators ſuppoſe to be alluded to, is 
entitled The Hiſtory of the famous Viftories of king Henry V. printed 
in 1598. In this play there is a buffoon character called Ol4caſile, 
| have already ſhown, as I conceive, that there is no ground whats 
ſoever for ſuppoſing that Falſtaff was ever called Oldcaſtle. Sce 
Vol. XII. p. 284, n. 4. The aſſertion that the anonymous King 
Hen V. was damned, is equa''y unfounded. On the coutrary, for 
ten or twelve years before our Henries were produced, I make no 
doubt that it was a very pop ular performance. Iarleton the cele- 
brated comedian, who died in 1588, we know, was much ad- 
4 in the patts böth of the Clown and the Chief Juſlice in that 
ck EROS: FF; VVV ON Os Hy 
The alluſion in the paſſage be re us is undoubtedly not 10 any 
play, nor to any charader in any play, bnt to the real Sir John 
Oldcaſtle. In 1559, Bale publiſhed an acc ount of his trial and 
ondemnation, under the ow of 4 brief Ch ronycle concernynge the 
xdmination and Death of the bleſſed Martyr of Chrift, Syr Johan 
(dcaftell, &c, a book that was probably much read in the 1eign _ 
{ Elizabeth. In 1601 was publiſhed The Mirror of Martyrs, or, 


alludes to à play in which Sir John Oldcaſtle was put for Falſtaff,” _ 


„i EPILOOCUR 


tongue is weary ; when my legs are too, I will bil you 
good night : and ſo kneel down $efore you but, jy, 


| deed, 10 pray for the queen,” 


— 


the Life and Death of that thrice valiant caplaine and mf good 
martyr, Sir Jon Oldcaſile, Lord Cobham, _ 8 
Shakſpeare, I think, meant only to ſay, that „ Falſtaff may 
perbaps die of his debaucheries in France, — (having mentiqqe 
Falſtaff's death, be then with his uſual licence uſes the word in 2 
metaphorical ſenſe, adding,) — “ unleſs he be already killed by th; lat 
and unjuſt opinions of thoſe who imagined that the knight's charadet 
(like that of his predeceſſor) was intended as a ridicule on Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, the good Lord Cobham. This our author diſclains; 
reminding the audience, that there can be no ground for ſuch x 
ſuppoſition. I call them {ſays he) Hard and unjuſt opingons, « for 
Sir John Oldcaftle was no debauchee, but a proteſtant marhr, and 
our Falſtaff is nof the man; i. e. is no repreſentation of him, ba 
no alluſion whatſoever to him. 8 5 5 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have been pained by ſome report that his 
inimitable character, like the deſpicable buffoon of the old play 
already mentioned, whoſe dreſs and figure reſembled that of Faltif, 
| {ſee a note on K. Henry IV, P. I. Vol. XII. p. 284,) was meant to 
throw an imputation on the memory of Lord Cobham ; which, in 
| the reigne of ſo zealous a friend in the Proteſtant cauſe as Elizabeth, 
would not have been eaſily pardoned at court. Our author, had he 
been ſo inclined, (which we have no ground for ſuppoling,) was 
much too wiſe to have ever direQed any ridicule at the great martyr 
for that cauſe, which was ſo warmly eſpouſed by his queen and 
patroneſs. The former ridiculous repreſentations of Sir John Old- 
caſtle on the ſtage were undoubtedly produced by papiſts, and pro- 
bably often exhibited, in inferior theatres, to crowded audiences, 
between the years 1580 and 1590. MALONE. 


— to pray for the queen. | I wonder no one has remarked at 


the concluſion of the epilogue, that it was the cuftom of che old 
players, at the end of their performance, to pray for their patrons. 
Thus, at the end of New Cuſtom: N 
bs 85 our noble Queen Elizabeth, and her councell 
„„ | ; : | 
And in Locrine: N= | PC 
 & $o let us pray for that renowned . maid,” ke. _ 
And in Middleton's Mad World my Maſters : This ſhows like 
kneeling after the play; I praying for my lord Owemuch and Iu 
good counteſs, our honourable. lady and miſtreſs,” FARMER. 
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Thus, at a end of Preflon' 8 Canbyſu; | | 
« As duty binds us, for our noble-queene let us pray, 
„ And for her honourable councel, the truth that they 
may uſe, ; \ 
« To praiſe juſtice, and defend ber grace ck day; 
„ To maintaine God's word they may not refuſe, [ | 
« To correct all tute that would her grace and e s laws fe 
| abuſe: | 7 
6 © Beſeeching God over us ſhe may reign loa. 11. 


6 To be guided by trueth and defended from wrong.“ 
% Amen, q. Thomas Preſton,” 


so, at the end of All for ny. a morality, by 1. 8 


1578: 
Let us pray for the queen' 8 majeſty, our fovereign gover- 
40 That ſhe may raign ae according to N 5 „ ; 
will,” &c._ | 


Ipin, at the end of Luffy Juventus, a Gard 1561 : * 
„% Now let us make our ſupplications toget!: er, 
„% For the proſperous eſtate of our .. and virtuous 
; king.“ &c. | 


kgiin, at the end of The Diſobedient Clits, an interlude, by Tho- 
mas Ingeland, bl. 1. no date: 


Here the reſt of the players come in, ad kneel down alt tos 
ther, eche of them ſayinge one of theſe verſes: 55 | 
„ And laſt of all, to make an end, 45 
00 God to the we moſt humblye praye 
„ That to Queen Elizabeth thou do ſende | 
by lyvely pathe and perfec waye,” Kc. e. 


Again, at che concluſion of Ton Tyler and his Wife, 16612 ; 


« Which God preſerve our noble queen, q 
« From perilous' chance which hath been ſeene; | 
„% And ſend her ſubjedts grace, ſay I, 

To ſerve her highneſs patiently!“ 


Again, at the conclufion of a comedy called 4 Knack fo tnow a 
Knave, 1594: £290 


« And may, her days of bliſſe never have” an ad 5 
« Upon whoſe lyfe ſo many lyves depend.” ME IR FOIL re, 


Again, at the end of Apius and Virginia, 1575: 1 5 
bt Beleeching. God, as AT is, our gracious queene . 
ſave, 5 
10 The nobles and the commons eke, with proſperous life I 15 
i | 

Lafly, fir gJobn Raste es 1 of 4043. 1596, 
faiſnes with theſe words: „ But 1 will neither end with ſermon - 
nor r leſt 0 1 liken me to my L. C 


— 


, eee 


players, Who when they have ended a baudie comedy, ag Gong 
that Were 4 preparative to devotion, Kneele down ſolemnly 280 


pray all the companie to pray with them for their good lord aq 


Eee e | 

Almoſt all the ancient interludes I have met with, concludt 
with ſome folemn prayer for the king or queen, houſe of com. 
mons, &c. Hence perhaps the Vivant Rex & Regina, at the boton 
of our modern play-bills. STEEVENS, s. 
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* KMS Henry V.] This play was writ (as appears from 4 
ſage in tbe chorus to the fifth AQ) at the time of the earl of 
18 commanding the forces in Ireland in the reign of Queen 
rliabeth, and not till after Henry the Sixth had been played, as 
nay be ſeen by the concluſion of this play. Pops. 


The tranſadions compriſed in this hiſtorical play commence _ 
bout the latter end of the firſt, and terminate in the eighth year T 
of this king s reign : when he married Katharine'princeſs of France, 
nd cloſed up the differences betwixt England and. that cron. 

5 5 e |  TaroBALD, 

This play, in the quarto edition, 1608; is fiyled The Chronicle 
Hi of Henry &c. which ſeems to have been the title ancien:ly 
wpropriated to -all Shakſpeare's hiſtorical dramas, So, in The 
lnlipodes, a comedy, by R. Brome, 1638 | | 

„ Theſe lads can ad the emperors” lives all over, 

« And Shakſpeare's Chrontcled Hiſtories to boot.“ 5 
The players likewile in the folio edition, 1623, rank theſe pieces 
under the title of Hiſtories. 1 „F | 

It is evident, that a play. on this -ſubje& had been performed 
before the year 1592. Nath, in Pierce Fennileſs his Supplication t6 
tie Devil, dated 1592, ay: —— what a glorious thing it is to 
have Henry the Fiſt repreſented on the ſtage, leading the French kin 
priſoner, and forcing both him and the DoTphin to ſweare fealtie.' 

Perhaps this is the lame play as was thus entered in the books of 
the Stationers' compauy? „ Tho. Strode | May 2, 1594. A booke 
entituled The famous Victories of Henry the Fiſt, containing the hono« 
rable Battle of Agincourt.”” There are two more entries of a play. 
of Henry V. vis. between 1596 and 1615, and one Auguft 14th, 
1600, I have two copies of it in my poſſeffion: one without date, 
{which ſeems much the elder of the two) and another (apparently Ss | 
printed from it) dated 1617, though printed by Bernard Alſop SE MEI. . 
{who was printer of the other edition] and ſold by che ſame perſon - 5 | 
and at the ſame place. Alſop appears to have been a printer before | 6 
the year 1600, and was afterwards one of the twenty appointed by _ e 
lectee of the ſtar-chamber to print for this kingdom. I believe, 
bowever, this piece to have been prior to that of Shakſpeare for 
ſeveral reaſons, Firſt, becauſe it is highly probable that it is the 
tery e dilpleaſing play ” alluded to in the epilogue to the Second 
Patt of King Henry IV: — for Oldcafile died a martyr. Oldcaſtle is 
the Falſtaff of the piece, which is deſpicable, and full of ribaldry 
ad impiety from the firft ſcene to the laſt, —— Secondly, becauſe | | - 7 
wakſpeare ſeems to have taken not a few binis from it; for it — 
comprehends in ſome meaſure the ſtory of the two parts of Henry IV. 8 "2 
a well as of Henny V: and no ignorance, I think, could debaſe I 1 
the gold of Shakſpeare into ſuch droſs; though no chemiſtry butt 
lat of $hakſpeare could exalt ſuch baſe metal into gold. When — 


4 . 


the Prince of Wales in Henry IV. calls Falſtaff my old lug of f 
Caſtle, it is probably but a ſneering alluſion to the deſeryed late 
which this performance met with; for there is no proof that on 
poet was ever obliged to change the name of Oldcaftle into that of 

+ Falſtaff, though there is an abſolute certainty that this piece ni 
have been condemned by any audience before whom it waz x 
lepreſented. 1 | 3 


Laſtly, 


Fefts of the famous comedian Tarlton, 4to. 1611, that he had been 
particularly celebrated in the part of the Clown * in Hay , 
and though this character does not exiſt in our play, we find it in 
the other, which, for the reaſons already enumerated, 1 ſuppole to 
have been prior to, this. Tas : 


This anonymous play of Henry V. is neither divided into at 
or ſcenes, is uncommonly ſhort, and has all the appearance of 
having been imperfealy taken down during the repreſentation, A 
much of it appears to have been omitted, we may ſuppoſe that the 
| author did not think it convenient for his reputation to publiſh 
more ample copy. WC | 
There is, indeed, a play, called Sir Fokn Oldcaſtle, publiſhed in 
1600, with the name of William Shakſpeare prefixed to it, The 
prologue being very ſhort, I ſhall quote it, as it ſerves to prone, 
that a former piece, in which the character of Oldcaftle was intros 
©. duced, had given great offence: - N : 


te 


„Upon the argument we haye in hand, 
cc 


T 
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40 
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40 
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* Mr. Oldys, in a manuſcript note in his copy of Langbaine, ſays, that 
Tarlton appeared in the character of the Judge who receives the box 
on the ear. This is likewiſe a character in the old play. 1 may add, on 
the authority of the books at Stationer's Hall, that Tarlton published 
what he called his Farewell, a ballad, in Sept. 1588. In Oct. 1589, * 


entered, 


Sickneſs à little before his Death ;*” in 1590, Tarlten's Neues out 9 
Purgatorie: and in the ſame year, A pleaſaunt Ditty Dialogue-viſt 
between Tarlion's Ghoſt aud Robyn Goog-fellow.” | S STEEVENG 


Nor aged councellour to youthfull funne ; 


Since forg'd invention former time defac'd.“ 


becauſe it appears (as Dr. Farmer has obſerved) from the 


The doubtfull title (gentlemen) prefixt 


May breed ſuſpenſe, and wrongfully diſturle -» 
The peaceful quiet of your ſettled thoughts. 

To ftop which ſcruple, let this breefe ſuffice: 

It is no pamper'd glutton we preſent, 
But one, whoſe vertue ſhone above the reft. 
A valiant martyr, and a vertuous peere; 

In whoſe true faith and loyalty expreſt 

Unto his ſoveraigne,. and his countries weale, 
We ſtrive to pay that tribute of our love 
Your favours merit: let faire truth be gracd, 


STEEVENS. 


4% Tarlton's Repentance, and his Farewell to his Friends i" K 
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PERSONS repreſented. 


King Henry the Fifth, V 


Duke of Gloſter, 5 
Due Bedford. 3 brothers to the King. . a 
Duke of Exeter, uncle to the King. CES | 
Duke of York, couſin to the King. | <6 
Earls of Saliſbury, Weſtmoreland, and Warwick. 75 
Axchbiſhop of N Ne 
| Biſhop of Ely. | Fa 
"Fark of. Cambridge, 5 . 

Lord Scroop. eonſpiratgrs againſt the King, Cr 
Sir Thomas Grey, J 0 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, Gower, Fluellen, Mack. 
morris, Jamy, officers in king Henry's arm. 1 
Bates, Court, Williams, ſoldiers in the ſame. 2 
Nym, Bardolph, Piſtol, formerly ſervant to alfa, 1 
no ſoldiers in the ſame. I 
Boy. fervant to them, A Herald. | Chorus, 5 
Cbarles the Sixth, king of France. | WW. 

Lewis, the Dauphin. = 3 = 

Dukes of Burgundy, Orleans, and Bourbon. - 
The Conſtable of France. 
Rambures, nd Grandpree, French Lords. q 
Governor of Harfleur. Montjoy, a French Herald, : 

_ Ambaſſadors lo the king of England. : 
Iſabel, queen of France. / 


Katharine, daughter of Charles. and Ilabel. 
Alice, a lady attending on the princeſs Katharine. 5 


Quickly, Piſtol's wife, an hoſteſs. | 
Lords, Ladies, Officers, French and Engliſh Soldiers 
Meſſengers, and Attendants. 


The SCENE, at the beginning of the Play. lies in 
England; but afterwards, wholly i in France. 


wick, 


King, 
Mack. 


ly, 


ilſtaff, 


erald, 


10 
[diers, 


ies in 
E. 


Enter Crorvs. 


— 


O, for a Wut of "HY that would aſcend | 


3 The brighteſt heaven of invention!“ 


A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, 


And monarchs to behold*the ſwelling ſcene! 
Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 


Aſſume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, 


Leaſh'd in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, vp | | 


Crouch for e eee all, 


20, for a EP of fire, xc. ] This goes upon the notion of the ED 


Peripatetic ſyſtem, which imagines ſeveral heavens one above 


en 3 me: laſt and higheſt of which was one of fire. 


85 WARBURTON. 8 


It alludes likewiſe to tha aſpiring nature of fire, which, by its 


the elements. JOHNSON. - 
2 3 


— — - 


- princes 10 af, - 


levity, at the ſeparation of the — took the higheſt feat of all 5 


And en to behold —} ere 4 not 3 to n 


diſtance enough between the performers and ſpectators. Jonnsox. | 


4 Leaſh'd in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and fire, 


Crouch for employment. ] In King Henry YI. „Lean famine, 
quartering ſteel, and climbing fire,” are called the three atterdants 
on the Engliſh general, lord Talbot; and, as 1 ſuppoſe, are the | 


dogs of war mentioned in Julius Ceſar. 


This image of the warlike Henry very much reſembles Mont- 
faucon's deſcription of the Mars diſcovered at Breſſe, who leads a 


lion and a "Youre. 1 in couples, and crouching as for mpleyment. | 


"TOLLET, 
Warn in his Albion $ England, 1602, ſpeaking of King Henry V, 


lays: 


6 He led good fortune in 4 line, and did but war and | 


win. 


Holinlhed, (p- 567% when be people of Roan cities King 
Henry V. bas put this ſentiment into his mouth: He declared 


that the goddelle of battell, called Bellona, had three bandmaideus, 


Ever of + me attendiog upon 25 as ond, fire, and e 


—— 


Srxxvxus. 
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54 
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264 5 o HO RSC | 
The flat ure ſpirit," that hath Aa 4. 


On this unworthy ſcaffold, to bring forth 


So great an object: Can this cockpit hold 
The vaſty fields of France? or may we cram, 
Within this wooden O, che very caſques, 


433 — ſpirit, J. 010 copy — ſpirits. Corredied by Mr. Rowe. 
775 / | _ Matone, 


6 Within this wooden O, J Nothing ſhows more evidently the 


power of cuſtom over language, than that the frequent uſe. of call. 
ing a circle an 0 could fo much hide the meannefs of the meta- 
phor from'Shakſpeare, that he bas ufed it many. times where he 


makes his moſt eager attempts at dignity of ſtyle, Jonxsox. 


Johnſon? 8 criticiſm on NE UDTaey 8 calling, 9 a circle an O, is ra. 


ee a Uebe as 0 could. N. MASON. - | 
Within this wooden O, An alluſion to the theatre where thi 


| hiſtory was exhibited, being, from its circular form, called the 


globe. The ſame expretion is applied, for the like reaſon, to the 
world, in Antony and Cleopatra: 


A fun and moon which kept their courſe, and ghied | 
The little o, the earth.“ 


TI know not whether Sbakſpeare catls the Globe playhouſe a 


cock-pit, from its being a round building, or elſe from its ſerving 


that purpoſe alſo: the latter appears probable, from bis ſtyling 


the floor an unworthy ſcaffold, which ſuggeſts the idea of its being 
temporary, and that the edifice anſwered both burns, by means of 


a flight alteration. HENLEY. 


This theatre, like all our ancient ones, was Leabminties from! its 


fign, viz. The Globe, and not from its ſhape. Had playhouſes 


been named with reference to their form of conſtrudtion, what ſort 
of building could have correſponded with the title of a Red Bull, | 
2 Curtain, a Fortune, Croſs Res, a Phenix, &c.? | 
Shakſpeare, meaning to degrade the ſtage he was deſcribing, 

may call it a cock-pit, becauſe a cock-pit was the moſt diminuuve 


encloſure preſent to his mind; or, perhaps, becauſe there was 4 
ne called The Cork-pit, at which King Henry V. might hrkt 
ave been ated. N. B. From Mr. Henley's own drawing of the 

Globe, the onthe of it, at leaft, appears to have been octagonal. 
| | STEEVENS. 


BET PDR the very 3 ] The helmets. Jounon.. 


CHORUS. 


That did affright the air at hit 
0, pardon ! fince a crooked figure may 


Atteſt, in little place, a million; 
And let us, cyphers to this great accompt, 


On your imaginary forces work: 


Suppoſe, within the girdle of theſe walls 
Are now confin'd two mighty monarehies, 
Woſe high upreared and abutting fronts 


S he perilous, narrow ocean parts aſunder.? 


q ' 
A \ — 


The very caſques, 40 0 not mean the identieat Schiess but the | 
caſques only, the caſques alone. — 80 in 11 7 7 * 9 | 
Katharine ſays to Grumio: 

„% Thou falſe deluding FEES ; 
„% That feed'ſt me with the very name of meat.“ 
The very name, means here, the name only. M. MASON. 


The v caſques, are—even the caſques or helmets ; | much leſs | 

the men by whom they were worn. So, in een: 
ee Tear... Hs 
. 6 Thy very tones prate of my Sen | MALONE. Re 


5 —— imaginary forces —] Imaginary for . or your 
powers of fancy. Aive and paſſive words are by this author 8 
frequently cqnfounded. JOHNSON. | | 


9 Whoſe high-upreared and abuiling front: 
Ie perilous, narrow ocean parts aſunder.] Perilous narrow, in 


8 'burleſaue aud common language, meant no more than very narrow. 


In old books this mode of expreffion occurs perpetually. A perilous. 
broad brim to a hat, à perilous long ſword, &c. Bs in Beaumont 


and Fletcher's. Humourous Lieutenant: 


ee She 1s perilous crafty.” 
Thus, villainons is only uſed to n in The Tempeſt + 
be turn'd to barnacles or * =, 
With foreheads villainous low.“ N ; 
Again, in John Florio's Preface to kis Tranſlation. of Montaignes 
— in this perilous crook'd pallage——." _ | 
The narrow ſeas; however, were always reckoned Lnge in- | 
fomvch that Golding, in his verſion of the 14th book of ne 
Metamorphoſis, irapPates—S#210 illa freto furgente,— | 
| "8h the lady crueller _ 
& Than; are the Tiling narrow ſeas.” STEEVENS. 


The prefect working by right, but there ſhould be a comma ve. B 


* 


3 0 H OR Us. 


Piece out our imperfections wich your chonghts | 
Into a thouſand parts divide one man,“ | 
And make | imaginary puiſſance: | 


Think, when we talk of horſes, thas: yon ſee them 


Printing their proud hoofs i' the receiving earth: 


For tis your thoughts that now muſt deck Our 
kings, 


Carry them here ans there; jumping o'er  times;* 


tween the on perilous and narrow, as it wad by no means Shak. 
ſpeare's intention to join them together, and to make a burleſque 
_ Phraſe of them, ſuch as Steevens deſcribes. _ The 'perilouſneſ; of 
the ocean to be paſſed by the army, before the meeting of the kings, 
f adds to the grandeur and intereſt of the ſcene; and it is well knawn 
that narrow ſeas are the moſt perilous, So the Chorus in the next 
act inſinuates that it was neceflary; _ „„ | 
"06. rene Of charm the narrow Seas 

« To give them gentle paſs,” 


And in The. Merchant of Venice, the narrow ſeas a1 are ads the "A 


of ſhipwrecks, where Salarino ſays, + Antonio had a ſhip of rich 


lading wrecked on the narrow ſeas; the Goodwins 1 think they 


| call the & concen þ a egg 1 flat, and fatal, "=" Kee 


FO M. Mason. 


U Into a thouſand parts divide one man, „ J The meaning of this is, 
Suppoſe every man 10 repreſent a 8 5 but! it is very ill expteſſed. 
M. Mason. 


r ala. imaginary N E5 This ſhows that Shakſpeare 
was fully ſenſible of the abſurdity of ſhowing battles on the theatre, 


which indeed is never done but tragedy becomes farce. Nothing 


can be repreſented to the eye, but by ſomething like it, and within 
a wooden 0 Wee very ke a battle can be exhibited. 


Jonns0x, 


Other authors of t that age ſeem to have been ſenſible of the ſame 
- abſurdities. lu Heyweed's Fair Maid of the Welt, ads a Chorm 
enters and ſays: 
» Our ſtage fo Jamely can n expreſs a ſea, 

„That we are forc'd by Chorus to diſcourſe 

What ſhould have been in aQion,” &c. STEEVENS. | 


4 For lis your thoughts that now muſt deck our kings, 
Carry them lere and there; | We may read king for tings. The 


prologue relates only to this ſingle play. The miſtake was made by 1 
7erring them> to kings, which belongs to thoughts. The ſeuſe is, 


f — 


1 
= 
I 


„ n US. e 


Turning the e of many years 
Into an hourglaſs; For the which ſupply, 
Admit me chorus: to this hiſtor / | 
Who, prologue-like; your humble patience pray, F 
ANT, to Hear, PTE? to e our 12 85 | 


| your Uenglts muſt give the ting his water greatneſs; carry Acces 8 


your thoughts here and there, jumping over time, and . 
years into an hour. JOHNSON, | 
I am not ſure that Dr. Johnſon's abſervation 18 juſt. In this 


3 the king of France as well as England makes his appearance; 
and the ſenſe may be this: — If muſt be to your imagination that our 
lings are indebted for their royalty. Let the fancy of the ſpeQator 
| furniſh out thoſe appendages to greatneſi which the poverty of our 
ſtage is unable to ſupply. The poet is ſtill apologizing for the | 
defects of theatrical repreſentation. SrEEVENS. 


Johnſon is in my opinion miſtaken alſo in his explanation of the 
remainder of the ſentence. Carry them here and there, does not 


mean, as he ſuppoſes, Carry your thoughts lere and there; for the £ 

Chorus not only calls upon the imagination of the audience to 
adorn his kings, but to carry them alſo from one place to another, 
| ORE” * a common N licenſe me copulative be omitted. 


| M. Mason. 
© jumping o'er, an] so, in the prologue to Troilus and 


| Creſſida: 3 8 


5 N o'er the vaunt and britlings of thoſe broils—.” . 
| N 5 | STEEVENL. 


— 


4 


5 


pe 
* 


KING HENRY 0. 


1 act _ SCENE 1. 
London“ po Antechanter in the King's 1 


Eater the Archbiſhop of Contrary and Bijhop of 1 
Cour. My lord, ru tell you, —that ſelf bill is 


„ „ 
Which, in the eleventh year o' the laſt 1 5 8 reign 5 
Was like, and had indeed againſt us Pals d, | 
But that the ſcambling. and unquiet time 


* 


This firſt fcene was added fince the edition of 1608, which is 
much ſhort of the preſent editions, wherein the ſpeeches are gene- 
rally enlarged and raiſed : ſeveral whole ſcenes beſides, and all the : 
choruſſes alſo, were fince added by Shakſpeare. Pore, | 

London.] It appears from Hall's aud Holinſhed's Chronicles | 

that the buſineſs of. this {ſcene was tranſacted at Leiceſter, where 

King Henry V. held a parliament in the ſecond year of his reign. 
But the Chorus at the beginning of the ſecond a& ſhows that the 
author intended 70 > make auen hat place of his firſt ſcene. 


| & | MALONE. 7 5 
© of Canterbury,] DEL Chicheley, | a Carthuſian monk, hy 
t * promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. MALONE. | 
$ El. ] ” Fordbam, conſecrated 1388 ; died 1426. | 
| | Reev. 


3 155 Candies 5 dat 8 In the houſehold book 
of the 5th earl of Northumberland, there is a particular r ſedtiou 
appointing the order of ſervice for the ſcambling days i in Lent; that 
is, days on which no regular meals were provided, but every one 


bo ſcambled, 1. e. ſcrambled and ſhifted for himſelf as well as he could. 


— so, in the old noted book intitled Leicefler's Commonwealth, 
one of the marginal heads is, «+ Scambling between Leiceſter and 
. Huntington at the N Where in the n che n ſays, 


— 
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? 
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Did puſh it out of further queſtion.” 

Fxx. But how, my lord, ſhall we reſiſt it now? 

_ Cant. It muſt be thought on. If it pals againſt us, 

We loſe the better half of our poſſeſſion: 

For all the temporal lands, which men devout 

By teſtament have given to the church, | 

Would they ſtrip from us; being toes thus. 

As much as would maintain, to the king” 8 honour, 

Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred knights; 

Six thouſand and two hundred good eſquires; 

And, to relief of lazars, and weak age. 

Of indigent faint ſouls, paſt corporal toil, 

A hunderd almshouſes, right well ſupply' d; 

And to the coffers of the king, beſide, : 

A thouſand pounds by the e Thus runs the 
ff | 
ELy. This would drink Jeep. 2 
Caxr. *'Twould drink the cup and all 
Ex. But what prevention? 7 


ce Haſtings, for ought I fes, wh TY cone to the ſeambling, i :: 
like to have no better luck by the beare [Leiceſter] then his anceſ- 

tour had once by the boare.” [K. Richard III.] edit. 1641, 12mo. 

p. 87. So again, Shakſpeare himſelf makes King Henry V. ſay 


| to the princeſs Katharine, «© I get thee with Jcambling, and thou _ mY 
muſt therefore prove a good foldier-breeder.” Act V. Percy Adar 
Shakſpeare uſes the ſame word in Much Ado about N othing : 5 celef 
1 Scambling. out- facing, faſhiof-mong' ring boys.” on = 

| Again, in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608 : \ 
„% Leave us to ſcamble for her getting out.” Wi, | | M 
| See Vol. VI. p. 352, n. 2. STEEVENS, the « 
7 —— out of further queſtion. J i. e. of further debate, MALOXI. ; gent 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: | : 
0 1 we contend, out of our queſtion wipe bim.“ . hie 
STEEVENS. = 2 
* 4 tler fene pounds by 4ls year : ] Hall, 'who appears to have oY 
been Sh: kſpeare's authority, in the above enumeration, ſays, * and 
the e ug to have . in hie e tu entie rhe band Poundes. 6 


— 


REED. 
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Cant; The king is full of grace and fair regard, 
ELV. And a true lover of the holy church. 
CaxT. The courſes of his youth promis'd it not. 

The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 

But that his- wildneſs, mortified in him, 

Seem'd to die too:“ yea, at that very moment, 

Conſideration like an angel came,“ 

And whipp d the offending Adam out of him; 3 

leaving his body as a paradiſe, 

To envelop and contain celeſtial ſpirits. 

Never was ſuch a ſudden ſcholar made: 

Never came reformation in a flood,“ 

With ſuch a heady current,“ ſcouring faults; 

Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulneſs _ 

So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 

As in this king. | 
EI Tr. We ure pleſſed in the change, 
Car. Hear him but reaſon | in nich 


, The breath no 1 1 kis ler 5%, 
Bu that lis wildneſs, mortified in iim, 


Stem'd to die too: ] The ſame thought occurs in the laſt ſcene 8 


of the preceding play, where Henry V. ſays: 
My father is gone wild into his grave, 
„e For in his tomb lie my affections.“ M. Mason. 

* Conſideration like an angel &c.] A paradiſe, - when fin and 
Adam were driven out by the angel, became the habitation of 
releſtial ſpirits, ſo the King's heart, fince conſideration bas driven 
Out his follies, is now the receptacle of wiſdom and of virtue. 


 Jonns0Nn. . 


ur. Upton obſerves, that acconding to the ſcripture expreſſion, 
tie old Adam, or the old man, fignified man in an eee or 
pentile ſtate. MALONE. | | 
* Never came reformation in a flood,  Altuding' to the method by 
which Hercules cleanſed the famous ſtables, when he turned a river 
through them. Hercules ſtill is in our author's bead when he men- 
tions the Hydra, JoHnsON. | > 


C apy. enerenc.- Correfed 
* the editor of the ſecond folio: MALONE. - : 


2 * Hear lin but reaſon” in any, SP This Hoek ſeems to Fo 


8 8 
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And, all- admiring, with an inward wiſh | 

| You would defire, the king were made a prelate: 

Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 

You would ſay, —it hath been all-in-all his ſtudy: 

Liſt his diſcourſe of war, and you ſhall hear 
A fearful battle render'd you in maſick: _ 


have been copied from King James's prelates, ſpeaking. of their | 
Solomon; when archbiſhop Whitgift, who, as an eminent writer 
ſays, died ſoon afterwards, and probably doated then, at the Hampton. 
Court conference, declared himſelf verily perſuaded, that hi; 
ſacred majeſly ſpake by the ſpirit of God. And, in eſſed, this ſcene 
was added after King James's acceſhon to the crown: ſo that ve 
have no way of avoiding its being eſteemed a compliment to kin, 
but by fuppoſing it a compliment to his biſhops. WARBURT0s, 
| Why theſe lines ſhould be divided from the reſt of the ſpecch 
and applied to King James, I am not able to conceive; nor why 
an opportunity ſhould be ſo eagerly ſnatched, to treat with cons 
_ tempt that part of his charadter which was the leaſt contemptible, 
King James's theological knowledge was not inconfiderable. To 
preſide at diſputations is not very ſuitable to a king, but to \under- 
ſtand the queſtions is ſurely laudable. The poet, if he had James 
in his thoughts, was no ſkilful encomiaſt; for the mention of 
Harry's {kill in war, forced upon the remembrance of his audience 
the great deficiency of their preſent king; who yet with all bis 
faults, and many faults he had, was ſuch, that Sir Robert Cotion 
ſays, he would be content that England ſhould never have 4 beltt, 
provided that it ſhould never have @ worſe. JOHNSON. | 1 
Thoſe who are ſolicitous that juſtice ſhould be done to the theo- 
logical knowledge of our Britiſh Solomon, may very eaſily furviſh 
_ themſelves with ſpecimens of it from a book entitled, Rex Plalonicus, 
ſive de potentiſſimi Principis Jacobi Britanniarum Regis ad illuſtriſſinan 
Academiam Oxonienſem adveutu, Aug. 27, Anno 1605. In this per- 
formance we may ftill kear him reaſoning in Divinity, Phyſick, Juril- 
prudence, and Philoſophy. On the ſecond of theſe ſubjeds he has 
not failed to expreſs his well-known enmity to tobacco, and throws 
out many a royal witticiſm on the Medici Nicotianiſtæ, and 
++ Tobacconiſtz” of the age; inſomuch, that Iſaac Wake, the 
_ chronicler of his triumphs at Oxford, declares, that“ nemo nil 
iniquiſſimus rerum æſtimator, bouique publici peſhwe ipvidus. 
| JFacobo noftro recuſabit immortalem gloriæ aram figere, qui ipſe 
adeo mirabilem in Theologie, Juriſprudentiæ, & Medicing. arcany 
Peritiam eamque plane divinitus aſſecutus eſt, ut &c. 
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CEVENS. | 


Turn him to any canſe of pohcy;/ 7 5 NG 
Ihe Gordian knot of it he will unlooſe, YI 5 


The ſame thought occurs in As you like it, AR II. fe. vii: 


0 that the art and praQick fart of life —] 


KING HENRY „ 


Familiar as his garter; that, when he ſpeaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is 11, * - 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men's cars, 

To ſteal his ſweet and honey'd ſentences ; 

So that the art and practick part of life * 

Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorick :* 
Which is a wonder, how his grace-ſhould glean it, 

Since his addiction was to courſes vain: * 

His companies ” anletter'd, rude, and ſhallow ; | 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, Ports; e 
And never noted in him any 2 86 | 


A The air, ke, J This line bs exquiſitely bebwnita | Jonnson. | 


* | muſt have liberty a 
„ Withal, as large à charter as the. wind, 
% To blow on whom I pleaſe.” MALoNE. 


He difcourkes with - 
ſo much {kill on all ſubje&s, that the art and practice of life muſt be 
the mifireſs or teacher of his theorick 3 that is, that his theory muſt 
have been taught by art and pradice; which, ſays le, is ſtrange, 
ſince he could fee little of the true art or pradice among his looſe 
companions, nor ever retired to digeſt his pradice into theory. Art 
is uſed by the author boy profiice, a8 e from e or | 5 
theory. JOHNSON, © — 
— 70 this theorick : J' Theorick is what terminates in ſperus 
lation, So, in The Valiant Welſhman, 1615: —_ 

6 ————— {on Caradoc, | 

« 'Tis yet unfit that, on this ſudden warning, 

© You leave your fair wife to the theorique 

© Of matrimonial pleaſure aud delight. 


; Bookiſh theorick is mentioned in Othello. STEEVENS. 


In our author's time, this word was always uſed where we now 
ule theory, See Vol. IX. p. 144, n. 8, MALORE. 


1 —— companies "4 is here uſed for companions. Ie is uſed 7 


other authors of Shakſpeare $ l in 0 FITS e | "ow . dl 
p. 18, n. 4. Malou B. 


)))) IE. 
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Any retirement, any ſequeſtration 
From open haunts and popularity.“ 
Ev. Theſtrawberrygrows underneath the nettle? 
And wholeſome berries thrive, and ripen belt 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality: 
And lo the prince obſcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildneſs; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the ſummer grals, faſteſt 19 night, 
Unſeen, yet creſcive in his faculty.“ 
Caxr. It muſt be ſo: for miracles are ceas'd; 
And therefore we muſt needs admit che means, 
How things are perfected. 
e Zut, my good lord, 
How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg'd by the commons? Doth his majeſty 
Incline to it, or no? 


ZQanty- tie frm, indifferent; 
Or, rather, ſwaying more upon our part,“ 


2 17 wel ] i.e. plebeian intercourſe; an 3 ſenſe of 
the word : though perhaps the ſame idea was meant to be commu- 


nicated by it in King Henry IV. Part I. wars King Richard Il, is 
repreſented as having 


% Enfeoff'd himſelf to popularity. " STREVENs. 


* The ſtrawherry Kc. | i, e. the wild fruit ſo called, that grows 
ia the woods. STEEVENS. 


PC creſcive in 4 faculh; I; Increaſing in its proper power, 
| — Jornson. 

Gre like the * graſs, faſteſt by night, 

Unſeen, yet creſcive in his faculty, ] 

- + Creſcit occulto velut arbor zvo. 

6 Fama Marcelli.“ 
Creſcive is a word uſed by Dat, in 88 tranſlation of Horace's 
Art of Poetry, 1567 : 


«© as luſty youths of creſcive Fin doe flouriſhe freſhe and 
grow.” STEEVENS. | 


—— ſwaying more upon our ms] Swoying | is allt 0, 
in King Henry VI. Part III: | 
«© Now ſways it this way, like ; a mighty thay = 
% Now Ivey it that way.“ | Maron. | 


cc & © 


KING HENRY „)%C§0 
Than chirkbing the exhibiters againſt us: 3 AE 
For I have made an offer to his CTC | 
Upon our ſpiritual convocation ; 
And in regard of cauſes now in hand, 
Which I have open'd to his grace at N Br: 
As touching France, — to give a greater ſum 
That ever at one time the clergy yet 
Did to his predeceſſors part withal. 
ELy. How did this offer ſeem receiv d my lord? 
CAxT. With good acceptance of his wajelty; : 
Save, that there was not time enough to hear 
| (As, I perceiv'd, his grace would fain have done,) 
The ſeverals, and unhidden paſſages, 
Of his true titles to ſome certain dukedoms : 3 
And, generally, to the crown and ſeat of France, 
Deriv'd from Edward, his great grandfather. 
Err. What was the impediment that broke this 
8 
Caxr. The French ambaſſador, upon thatinſlant,. 
Crav'd audience: and the hour, I think, is come, 
To give him hearing : Is't four o'clock ! ? 
EI. : It i is, 
Cant. Then go we in, to 3 his embaſſy; 
Which 1 could, with a ready gueſs, declare, 
Before the French man ſpeak a word of it. , 
Err. TI wait open Fon | and 1 long to hear it. 
0 [Exeufit. | | 


23 


ſe of 
imu- 
oY 


rows 


Wer. 
SON. 


Wes Tie feverats, and babidden paſſages, This line t Calpe of 
corruption, though it may be fairly enough explained : the paſſages Wo 
of his titles are the lines of ſucceſſion by which his tains deſcend, 
8 is open, clear. JOHNSON, _ 4 


1 believe we ould read, ARES inflead. of un 


e od | 
Lo, 
| M. Mason, 


, : 
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F 2 SCENE I. 
; The ſame. A Room of State in the l 


Eater King HENRV, Grosres, BrvronD, Exk ks, 
WARWIcx, WESTMORELAND, and Altendaiits 


g K. Hex. Where is my gracious lord of Cantgr 
Ex: Not bee? in preſence. _ 
K. HEN. Send for him, good gies, © 


- WesrT. Shall we call in the ambaſſador, my liege? 


EK. Hen. Not yet. my couſin ; we would be reſolvd, 
Before we hear him, of ſome things of weight, 
That talk our thoughts, concerning us and France, 


: Enter the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Biſhop of Ely. 
Cant. God, and his angels, guard your facred 


throne, - 
And make you Tong become it! 


Send for lim, good uncle. ] The perſon a. addreſſed wat 


Thomas. Beaufort, earl of Dorſet, who was half-brother to King 
Henry IV. being one of the ſons of John of Gaunt, by Katharine 


Swynford. Shakſpeare is a little 100 early in giving him the title 


of duke of Exeter ; for when Harfleur was taken, and he was ap- 

pointed governour of the town, he was only earl of Dorſet, He 

Was not made duke of Exeter till the year after the battle of Agin- 
court, Nov. 14, 1416. MALONE. 


Perhaps Shakſpeare confounded this charater with that of Jobs 
Holland, duke of Exeter, who was married to Elizabeth the kings 


aunt. He was executed at Plaſhey i in 1400: but with this circum- 
ſtance our author might have been unacquainted. See Remarks xc. 
on the laft edition of Shakipoare [1 i, e. that of 1778] p. 239. 


sr. | 


9 8 Shall we u; in kc. ] Herd been the old play. Torx. 


4 TS taſk —1 Keep * with e and laborious Aiſqui- 
tions. Jonns0x. 5 


75 


Wich opening titles miſcreate, * whoſe right 


KING HENRY „ nm 
K. Hex. | | Sure: we thank you. 


My learned ford, we pray you to proceed; 


And juſtly and religiouſly un fold, 
Why the law Salique, that they babe £ in France, 


Or ſhould, or ſhould not, bar us in our claim, | 


And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 


That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow yourreading, 


Or nicely charge your underſtanding fs" 


Suits not in native colours with the truth; 
For God doth know, how many, now in health, 
Shall drop their blood in approbation? 
Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to: 
Theretore {AE heed how you impawn e our r perſon, . 


7 Or nicely Hens your 8 fot —] Take heed left by 
nice and ſubtle ſophiſtry you burthen your knowing ſoul, or know=- 


 ingly-burthen your ſoul, with the guilt of advancing a falſe title, - 
or of maintaining, by ſpecious fallacies, a claim which, if ſhown 


in its native and true colours, would appear”. to be falle. 


Jonxso 
—— - miſcnats] 11-begotcen, legitimate ſpurious. 7 | 


2 JoHnsONs 
— in approbation —] i. e. in proving and ſupporting that 


| title which ſhall be now ſet up. So, in Braithwaite's Survey of 


Hiſtories, 16142 Compoſing what he wrote, not by report of 
others, but by the W of his own eyes.“ Again, in The 
Winter's Tale: | 
« That lack'd Ggbt only; 2 808 for. approbetion, 

„% But only ſeeing.” MALONE, | 


—— take heed how you impawn our 1 5 1 The whole drift 


ol the Ae is to impreſs upon the archbiſhop a due ſenſe of the 
caution with which he is to ſpeak. He tells him that the crime of 


unjuit war, if the war be unjuſt, ſhall reſt upon him: 

575 Therefore take heed how you impawn your perſon. 
So, I think, it ſhould be read, Take heed how you pledge yourſelf, 
Jour honour, your happineſs, in ſupport of bad advice. 


Dr. Warburtoa explains morn by. age, and * . b 


Wen JounsoN, 


T3 


"I 


\ 


— 


bad not, I believe, at that time, its preſent ſignification. 
fpaun ſeems here to have the ſame meaning as the French phraſe. 


— 
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How yon awake the ſleeping ſword of war; 


We charge yon in the name of God, take heed: 
For never two ſuch kingdoms did contend, 


Without much fall of blood ; whoſe: guiltleſs drops "3 


Are eyery one a woe, a ſore complaint, 


Gainſt him, whoſe wrongs give. edge. unto the 


{words _ e 7 
That make ſuch waſte in \ brief mortality. 
Under this conjuration, * ſpeak, my lord: © 
And we. will hear, note, and believe in heart, 


That what you ſpeak is in your conſcience waſh'd 


As pure as fin with baptiſm. 


Cant. Then hear me, gracious ſovereign, —and 


you peers, 
That owe your lives, your faith, and ſervices, 
To this imperial throne ;—There is no bar? 


— 


The alluſion bere is ta the game of cheſs, and the diſpoſition of 


the pawns with reſped to the 12 55 at ms commencement of this 
mimetic conteſt, HENLET. 


To engage and to fawn were in our author' 's time 8 
See Minſhew's DICTIONARY in v. engage. But the word pawn 


To im- 


Je commettre. MALONE. 
— brief mortality. ] 


* Nulla en dominum ſequetur.” Horace. 


|  STEEVENS, 
| © Under this conjuiration, } The cies, 1600 and 1608, read: 


After this conjuration Rad STEEVENS. 


8 _ There is no bar Kc. This whole ſpeech is Et (in 2 


manner verbatim) from Hall's Chronicle, Henry V. year the ſecond, 


Folio iv. xx. xxx. xl. &c. 
aud the whale hiſtory and names of the princes are confounded ; 


p Hall's Chronicle. 


This ſpeech (together with the Latin ae in it) may as well 
be laid to be taken from Holinthed as from Hall. nn, 


In the firſt edition it is very imperfect, 


but this was afterwards ſet 2 ne corrofied from the original, 
POPE. 


d 


ad 
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To make 10 your tiehnels claim to . | 

But this, which they produce from Pharamond, — 

In terram Salicam mulieres ne ſuccedant. 

V woman fhall ſucceed in Salique r 

Which Salique land the French unjuſtly gloze, ® 

To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 

The founder of this law and female bar. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 

That the land Salique lies in Germany. 

Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe: | 

Where Charles the great, having: ſubdued the Sax» ” 
on, :- 

There left behind and fettled certain French ; 

Who, holding in diſdain the German women, 

For ſome diſhoneſt manners of their life, 

Eſtabliſh'd there this law, to wit, no female 

should be inheritrix in Sali ue land; 

Whick Salique, as I faid, twixt Elbe and Sala, 

Is at this day in Germany call'd—Meiſen. 

Thus doth it well appear, the Salique law 

Was not deviſed for the realm of France: 

Nor did the French poſſeſs the Salique land 

Until four hundred one and twenty years 

After defunction of king Pharamond, 

Idly ſuppos'd the founder of this en:; 

| Who died within the year of our redemption 


See a ſubſequent note, in which it is proved that Holinſhed, and ve 
not Hall, was our author's hiſtorian, The ſame facts indeed are 


told in both, Holinſhed being a ſervile copyiſt of Hall; but Holin- 


thed's book was that which Shakſpeare read; and therefore 1 | 
always quote it in preference to the elder chronicle, contrary to the | 


rule that ought in general to be obſerved, MALONE.. 


Es gloze, } Expound, explain, and ſometimes comment 


upon. 80, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
„ vou have faid welt; | 
Ay And on the cauſe and queſtion vow in band, 
* —— * a 58 ſuperficially.” REED, 


„ 
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Four hundred twenty- 5 and Charles the great 
Sobdued the Saxons, and did ſeat the French 
Beyond the river Sala, in the year 

Eight hundred five. Beſides, their writers ſay, 
King Pepin, which depoſed Childerick, 

Did. as heir general, being deſcended. 

Of Blithild, which was daughter to king Clothai 
Make claim and title to the crown of France. 
Hugh Capet alſo,—that uſurp'd the crown 

Of Charles the duke of Lorain, ſole heir male 
Of the true live and ſtock of Charles the great, — 
Jo fine his title with ſome ſhow of trath,*® 

| (T hough, in u pure truth, it was corrupt and naught) 


he EST 


2 7 fine his title xc. This is the reading of the tie of 
1605 that of the folio is — To find his title. . I would read: 
T0 line his title with ſome jhow of truth. 


"To. tive Ay 52 0 at once to decorate and to Arengthen, 80, | 


in Macbeth - 
——— did line the rebel | 

| 6 With hidden help and vantage; 1 == yy 
Dr. Warburton ſays, that 4% fine kis title, is to "refine © or. improve it, 
The reader is to judge. 8 

I now believe that find is right ; ; the j jury finds for tho plaintiff, 
or finds for ite defendant ; ; to find his title is, to determine in Favour 
of his title with ſome ſhow of truth. JOHNSON. . 


To. fine his title, is to make it ſhowy or Mee by ſome per | 


ance of juilice. STEEVENS. 
: So, in King Henry IV. Part I: 
10 face the garment of rebellion, 
„ With ſome fine colour.“ 

Tbe words in Holinſhed' s Chronicle are, —— to make his title 
1 7 true, and appear good, though indeed it was ftark naught.”— 
n Hall 6 to make &c, — - though indeed it was both evil and untrue,” 

' MALONBE, 


I belicre that ne is ; the right et TE Ng and that the metaphor is 


taken from the Jining of Hasen In the next line, the ſpeaker 


ſays : 


| „% Though in pure truth it was ebe and naught.” 
It is the Jury that finds a verdiQ, not the plaintiff or defendant, 
and therefore a man cannot find his own title, M. MASON. 


4 
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Convey d himſelf? as beit to the lady Lingare, 
Daughter to Charlemain, who was the ſon 

To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the ſon 

Of Charles the Ts": Allo king Lewis the tenth, F. 


9 cares kimſof —] Pee bis tle. Qur poet found this 
exprefion alſo in Holinſhed. MALONE. SLE OE tg Ne Og, 
; Lo the (ady Lingare, | | 
Daughter to Charlemain, c.] By Charles the Great is meant 
the emperor Charlemagne, ſon of Pepin; Charljmain is Charlechauve, 
or Charles the Bald, who, as well as Charles le Gros, aflumed the 
title of Magnus. See Goldafti Animadverfiones in Einhardi præſa- 


tienen. Edit. 1711, p. 15%. But then Charlechauve bad only one 


daughter, named Judith, married, or, as ſome ſay, only betrothed, 
to our King Ethelwulf, and carried off, after his death, by 
Baldwin the forefter, afterward earl of Flanders, whom, it is very 
certain, Hugh Capet was neither heir to, nor any way deſcended 
from, This Judith, indeed, had a great-grand- daughter called | 
Luitgard, married to a count Wichman, of whom nothing further 
is known. It was likewiſe the name of Charlemagne's fifth wife; 
dut no ſuch female as Lingare is to be met with in any French 
biftorian.” In fact, theſe fiäditious perſonages and pedigrees ſeem 
to have been deviſed by the Engliſh heralds, to fine a title with 


| ſome ſhow of truth,” which, iv pure truth was corrupt and 


naught.” It was manifeſtly impoſſible that Henry, who had no 
hereditary title to his own dominions, could derive one, by the ſame 
colour, to another perſon's. He merely propoſes the invaſion and 
conqueſt of France, in proſecution of the dying advice of his father 3% 
—— — to buſy giddy minds | | 
« In foreign quarrels; that aRion, thence borne aut, 
„Might waſte the memory of former days:“ 
that his ſubjects might have ſufficient employment to miſlead their 
attention from the nakedneſs of his title to the crown. The zeal 
as Uloquence, of the CE, are owing to fimilar motives. 
' / R1TSON. - 


—— Aliſo ling L the RY ] The word ninth bas been 
rr by ſome of the modern editors. The old copies read 
tenth, Ninth is certainly wrong, and tenth certamly right, Iſabel 
was the wife of Philip the ſecond, father of Lewis. the ninth, aud 
grandfather of Lewis the tenth. Rirsov. ; | 


—— Lewis the tenth) ] This is a miſtake, (as is Ae be in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LIII. P. II. p. 588, into which Sbak, 
ſpeare was led by Holinſhed, (Vol. II. p. 546, edit. 1577, whom 


he Lopied, St. en (for he is the perſon hers RAY the 
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Who was ſole heir to the uſurper Capet, 
Could not keep quiet in his conſcience, 
Wearing the crown of France, till ſatisfy'd 
That fair queen Iſabel, his grandmother, 

Was lineal of the lady Ermengare, 
Daughter to Charles the foreſaid duke of KEY 
By the which marriage, the line of Charles the 


great | We ce 
Was re- united to the crown of France, lay op 
So that, as clear as is the ſummer's ſun, _ this ce 
King Pepin's title, and Hugh Capet's claim, wand 
, | King Lewis his ſatisfaction, * all appear Mr. 
by © hold in right and title of the female: 
So do the kings of France unto this day; Hob 
Howbeit they would hold up this Salique law, Th 
_ To bar your highneſs claiming from the female; LY 
And rather chooſe to hide them in a net, _ 
Than amply to imbare their crooked titles“ $0 
To 
Uſurp' 'd from you and your progenitors. 1 
. break 
gates of Queen Label, me wife of Philip IT. Ling of France, 
was Lewis the Ninth. He was the ſon of Lewis VIII. by the Lady Yet, 
Blanch of Caftile, In Hall's Chronicle, Henry V. folio iii. b. 
: (which Holinſhed has cloſely tollowed, except in this particular bl 
| error, occahoned-by either his own or his printer's inaccuracy,) (0, « 
£ Lewis is rightly called the Ninth. Here therefore we have a deci» | vahic 
five proof that our author's guide in all his hiſtorical plays was | A 
Holinſhed, and not Hall. See n. 8, p. 280. I have however left the follc 
error ancorreGed,;, on the ſame principle on which fimilar errors in I 
3 Julius Cæ far, into which Shakſpeare was led by the old tranſlation edit 
of Plutarch, have been ſuffered to remain undiſturbed; and alſo, ſenſ 
becauſe it aſcehoinn a fat of ſome importance. MALONE. in t 
King Lewis his ſatisfadion, ] He had told us juſt above, that and 
Lewis could not wear the crown e a ſafe conſcience, [Wo ll obj 
| Join d, xc. TüroBAID. 8 4 1 
1 jmbare their crooked titles — ] Mr. Pope reads: tha 
| Than openly imbrace ——. | . 
But where is the antitheſis betwixt kide in the preceding line, aud 1 
imbrace in this? The two old folios read: | | | _ Try 


Than — to imbartre . {nm 


the 


and 
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K. Hex. May I, with right and conſcience, make 
this Hain? ; 
| Can. The fin upon my head, dread ſovereign! 
For in the book of Numbers is it writ 
When PT {on dies, let the inheritance 


| We e wo read, as Mr. Warburton adviſed me: 


Than emply io imbare —— _ £ 
Jay open, diſplay to view. I am farprized Mr. rope did not t Kart | 
this conje dure, as Mr. Rowe had led the 9 to it in bis edition; 
who reads: 

Than amply. to make bare their eee titles. THEOBALD. 


Mr. Theobald might have found, in the 4to. of 1608, this reading: 
Than amply to embrace their crooked cauſes : | 

gut of which line Mr, Pope formed his reading, erroneons indeed, | 
but not merely capricious. JOHNSON. | 


The quarto, 1600, reads—imbace. , „ 

I have met with no example of the ward—-imbere. To unbar 
is to open, and might have been the word ſet down by tbe pore, in 
oppoſition to er. 

So, in the firſt ſcene of F the poet ſays, 0 ru kate to you.” | 

To embar, however, ſeems, from the following paſlage in the 
ert book of Stanyburft's tranſlation of Virgil, 1583, to fignify to 
break or cut off abruptly: _ „„ 

Heere Venus embarring his tale,” xc. 

Yet, as to bar, in Muck Ado about Nothing, is to \ frcagthen,— 
+ —— that is ſtronger made, 

„Which was before barr'd up with ribs of iron,” — I 
ſp, amply to un bar, may mean to weaken by an open Giſplay. of in- 
validity. , 

As imbare, however, is not unintelligible, and is defended by the 
following able criticks, I have left it in the text. STEEVENS. | 


T have no doubt but imbare is the right reading. Though the 


editor who has adopted it, ſeems to argue againſt it, it makes the 


ſenſe more clear than any of tlie other readings propoſed. Inbare 


in the laſt line, is naturally oppoſed to hide in that which precedes, 


and it differs but little from the reading of the quarto 1600. Tbe 


objedtion that there is no ſuch word as imbare, can have but little 


weight. It is a ward fo fairly deduced, and ſo eafily underſtood, 
that an author of much leſs. celebrity than Shakſpeare, had « right 
to coin it, M. - MASON. : 


In tbe folio the word-is ſpelt imbarre. Imbere i is, T believe, the g 
nue reading, It is formed like impaint, impawn, and many other 
dailar words uſed by e MALONE. 
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Deſcend unto, the daughter. Gracions lord, 
Stand for your own; unwind your bloody flag; 
Look back unto your mighty anceſtors: 
| Go, my dread lord, to your great grandfire's tomb, 
From whom you claim; invoke his warlike ſpirit 
And your great uncle's, Edward the black priuce; 
Who on the French ground play'd a tragedy, 
Making defeat on the full power of France; 
| Whiles his moſt mighty father on a hill 
Stood ſmiling, to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility.* 
O noble Engliſh, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pride of France; 


z 


And let another half ſtand laughing by, 
All out of work, and cold for action!“ 


* Whiles his moſt mighty father on a ill 1 
Stood ſmiling, &c.] This alludes to the battle of Creſſy, as 
deſcribed by Holinſhed: «+ The earle of Northampton and other 
ſent to the king, where he flond aloft on @ win4mzll-kill; the king 
demanded if his ſonne were ſlaine, hurt, or fclled to the earth, 
No, ſaid the knight that brought the meſſage, but be is ſpre 
matched. Well, (ſaid the king,] returne to him and them that 
ſent you, and faie to them, that they ſend no more to me for any 
adventure that falleth, ſo long as my ſon is alive; for I will that 
this journeye be his, with the howour thereof, The {laughter of 
the French was great and lamentable at the ſame battle, fought 
the 26th Auguſt, 1346.” Holinſhed, Vol. II. p. 372. Col. 1 
Weg TY i . BOWLE, 
- 0 .—- end: cold for ation! ] This epithet all the'commentarors 
| have paſſed by, and I am unable to explain I cannot but ſuſpes 
it to be corrupt, A deſite to diſtioguith themſelves ſeems to meill 
the name of ardour, rather than the term here given to it. If cold 
be the true reading, their coldueſs ſhould ariſe from inatticn ; and 
therefore the m auing muſt be, cold for want of ation 50 Lvly, 
in Euphues and his England, 1581: « — if he were too long Ft 
the bed, Procruſtes cut off his legs, for catching cold, i. e. for 

fear of catching cold, Maron, 1 

I I always regarded the epithet cold as too clear to need explyna- 
tion. The ſoldiers were eager to warm themſelves by action. ant 
| were cold for want of it. A more recondite meaniug indeed may 
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| Fiy. Awake remembrance of thefe valiant dead, 
And with your puiſſant arm renew their feats: 
Yon are their heir, you fit upon their throne; 
The blood and courage, that renowned them, 


Runs in your veins; and my thrice-puiſſant liege 
Js in the very May-morn of his youth, | 


( N 


Ripe for exploits and mighty enterpriz es. 
EXE. Your brother kings and monarchs of the 
earth 


Do all expect that you ſhould rouſe yourſelf, 5 


As did the former lions of your blood. 


WEST, They know, your grace bath cauſe, and 
means, and might; 

$0 hath your highneſs ; never king of En gland 
= nobles richer, and more loyal babe; : 
Whoſe e hearts have left their bodies here in England, 


And fie pavilion'd in the fields of France. 


Cant. O. 160 their bodies follow, my dear liege, Fas 


be has a meaving : wbich will be beſt iluſtrated by a line i is 
Strada's imitation of Statius : 
Extremoſque artus animoſum frigus habebat. 'STEEVENS, 


| 1 They know, hour grace hath cauſe, and 2 and might 5 


So hath your highneſs; | We ſhould read: 

E your race had cauſe, | 
which is carrying on the ſenſe of the concluding Colds of nn 

As did the former lions of your blood ; = 

meaning Edward III. and the Black Prince. WARBURTON. - ES 

1 do uot ſee but the preſent reading 985 land as [ ave pointed 

it, Jonx80N, | ; 


Warburton's amendment is wineceſſary; but naeh we would | 
poiut the paſſage thus: 
 » They know! your grace hath cauſe 5 and means, and might, 
So hath your highneſs ; | 0 
Meaning that the king had not ouly a good cauſe, but a to 
ſupport it. 7b iu this Fo” bas the force of alſo, or likewiſe. 
M. MASON. 


80 bath! your. Ben; 1 i. e. your highneſs bath indeed whge oy | 
— Know you have. MAL. 


| 
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Wich blood, and 9 and fire, to win your right 
In ͤ aid whereof, awe of the ſpiriualty 1 
Will raiſe your highnels ſuch a mighty ſum, 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your anceſtors, 

K. Hen. We muſt not only arm to invade the 
0555 JPrenek!!k 


| But lay down our proportions to dekend 
Againſt the Scot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantages. . 


CAN T. They of thoſe marches? gracious ſovereign 
| Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 

8 Our inland from the pilfering Lardeters. ED 
K. HEN. We do not mean the courling ſnatchen 
„ only, 5 

But fear the main tener of the Scot,? 
* Oe? been ſtill a $1ddy neichbour- to us; 


2 With blood.” ve] Old | copy —boods, Correfted in the third 
| folio. MALONE, | 


 , This and the 8 Une Dr. Warburton gives to Weftmore 
land; but with ſo little reaſon that I have continued them to Can- 


terbury. The credit of old copies, N not n is 1 more 
than nothing. JOHNSON, 


' ® They of thoſe. marches, } The marches are the be the 
limits, the confines. Hence the Lords Marclers, i. e. the lords 
pPreſidents of the marches, xc. So, in the firſt canto of Drayton' 
' Barons' Wars: 
2 OY When now the marchers well upon their way," c. 
Wy  STEEVENS, 
2 11 main en of the Scot, ] faltedment i is here pers 
| haps uſed for intention, which in our author's time fignified ne 
_ exertion. The main intendment may, however, men the general 


di iſpoſition.  MALONE. 
| Main intendment, I believe, fignifies—exertion i in a ; body. The kin 
| oppoſes it to the leſs conſequential inroads of detached, partiti. 

: STEVENS: 


„ u bie-]; That i is inconſtant, chapgeable 
| Jonxsox. 
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For you ſhall read, that my great grandfather, 
Never went with his forces into France,* 
Bat that the Scot on his unfurniſh'd kingdom 
Came pouring, like the tide into a breach, 


With ample and brim fulneſs of his force; 
| Galling the gleaned land with hot eſſays; 


Cirding with grievous fiege caſtles, and towns; © — 
That England, being empty of defence, | 
Hath ſhook, and trembled at theill neighbourhood - 

CanT, She hath been then more fear d- than : 

- Kharmn'd, my hepe: - 

For hear her but exampled by herſelf, — 
When all her chivalry hath been in France, 
And ſhe a mourning widow of her RO 
She hath herſelf not only well defended, ' 
But taken, and impounded as a ſtray, 
The king of Scots; whom ſhe did ſend to France, 
To fill king mower 8 fame with ens! b 


EY, Ne ever went with his farce into France, ] The quartos 1600 and | 
1608 read: | 

never my great grandfather 

Unmaſk'd his power for France —=—, _ 1 

What an opinion the Scots entertained of che defenceleſa late of 

Tngland, may be known by the following paſſage from of 10 Baltie 
of Floddon, an ancient hiſtorical poem: | 

« For England's king, you underſtand, 

10 France is paſt with all his peers: 
There is none at home left in the land, 

Fut joult-head monks, and burſten freers. 

Of ragged ruſties, without rules, | i 

ok prieſts prating for pudding ſhives ; l 

« Of milners madder than their mules, | 
0 Or wanton clerks; waking their wives.” - ITERVERS. Yor, 
; ge the ill neighbourbood. ] The -quartes 1600 nd a608 | 
end: 
. bruit thereof. STEEVENs, 
Nm fear d— } i. e. frightened. MALONE. 3 : 

So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 1 0 NES 19 5 

T3: betting it up to 85 the : birds of prey.”  STEEVENG, | 


93 
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And make your chronicls as rick with praile,* 

As is the ooze and bottom of the ſea 

Wich ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſuries, 

Wesr: But there's a ſaying; very old and true, — 

" that you will France uin, 

Nen with Scotland fur ſl begin :* 

For once the eagle England being in- prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weaſel Scot 

Comes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her princely eggs; 


. And make your chrtnirle 45 rich with vai xc. The Gmilltuds | 
between the chronicle and the ſea conlifts only in this, that they 
are both full, and filled with ſomething valuable. The quarto hu 
your, the folio their chronicle, _ 

Tour and their written by contradtion yr are juſt alike, and kr 
in the old hands is not much unlike Fr I believe we ſhould read 
Aer chronicle, JonNsowx. 


Your chronicle means, 1 think, the chronicle of your kingdom 
England. | MALONE. | 


bh NE and ſumleſs treaſuriss. The quartos 1600 and 1608 read; 
- and ſhipleſs treaſury. STEEVENS. 


» Weſt But there's a ſaying, xc. ] This ſpeech, which is aifſuakre 
of war with France, is abſurdly given to one of the churchmen 
iu coafederacy to puſh the king upon it, as appears by the firſt 

ſcene in this a&. Beſides, ' the poet had here an eye to Hall, 
who gives this obſervation to the Duke of Exeter. But the editors 
have made Ely and Exeter change ſides, and ſpeak one another's 
| ſpeeches: for this, which is given to Ely, is Exeter's; and the 
following given to Exeter; is Ely's. WARBURTON. | 


This ſpeech is given in the folio to the Biſhop of Ely. But it 

appears from Holinſhed (whom our author followed „) and from 

| Hall, that theſe words were the conclufion of the Earl of Weſt- 

moreland's ſpeech; to whom therefore I have aſſigned them. In 

the quarto Lord only is prefixed to this ſpeech, Dr. Warburton 

aud the ſubſequent editors attributed it to Exeter, but certainly 

. | without propriety; for be on the other hand maintained, that ““ he 
| | whiche ele Scotland Js with France muſt firſt beginne. 
| MALOXE. 


2M 1 that you will W win, kr. ] Hall's Chronicle. Hen. V . 
year 2. fol. 7. (p- 2.) x. Pore. 
It is likewiſe found in Holinhed; and in the It apy mOus 
play. of K. H V. een 85 
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Yet that- Is but a curs d neceſſity ; | 


 neceſſuly not complete, or not. well conſidered and Gates; but it 
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playing 1 mouſe, in dbſenge of the cat, 
To ſpoil and havock more than ſhe can eat.“ 
Exe. It follows then, the cat miiſt ſtay at homie: 


17 0 ipoil Pay lose hors 8 ſhe can cat. J It 15 not wack the | | 
quality of the mouſe to tear the food it comes at, but to run over 
it and defile it. The old quarto reads, ſpoile and the tuo firft folios, | | 
tame: from which laft corrupted word, I think, I have retrieved 
the poet's ie reading, taint. | THEOBALD., 


s Yet that is but @ curs'd neceſſi ity 5] So the old quarto [ 1600}, The Ke 
folios read cruſf d: neither of the words convey any tolerable | 
idea; but give us a counter- reaſoning, and not at all pertinent. 
We ſhould read *ſcus'd neceſſity, It is Exeter's s buſineſs to ſhow there „ 
is no real neceſſity for ſtaying at home: he muſt therefore mean, OT 
that though there be 4 ſeeming neceſhty, yet it is one that may be. ©: - 
well excus'd and got over. WARBURTON. | i 


Neither the old readings nor the ii ee deem very ſatis» 
fatory., 4 curs'd' neceſſety has no ſeuſe; a ſcus d neceſſity is fo . 
harſh that one would not admit it, if any thing elſe can be found. | 
4 cruſh'd. neceſſity may mean 2 neceſſuly which is ſubqued and over. : 
powered by contrary reaſons. We might read — a crude neceſſity, X  ' 


is too barſh, _ | 
sir T,. Hanmer ee , 
Yet that is not o'cotnſe a neceſſity. Jounsox. | 


A cure d neceſſity mens, I believe, only an unfortinitt wiieſſ 
Curs'd, in colloquial: phraſe, ſignifies any thinig unfortunate, 2 
we ſay, ſuch a one leads x curſed life; another has got into a curſed 
ſcrape. It may mean, a neceſlity fo be excerdtrd. 

This vulgariſm is often uſed by Sir Arthur Gorges, in His traulla- 
non of Lucan, 1614. 80, Book VII. p. 293: 


« His e fortune le ' condertinbd. FP 


6 OR the cruel, deſtinies „ 
| bo The people pour out curſed cries. * , 
Again, in Chapman's tranſlation of the 5th obfy: 
„ while thus diſcourſe he held, 225 
A curs'd ſurge gainuſt a cutting rock iel . 
4 His naked body. „  STEEVENS. 


Mr. M. Maſon juſtly obſerves that this i interpretation, thou of | 
perhaps the true one, does not agree with the context ;- [ Fet that 5 


Vor. XIII. S 


* 


/ 


. 
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Since we have locks to fie Seed aks, | 
And pretty traps* to catch the petty thieves. 
e While that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 

The adviſed head defends itſelf at home: 

For government, though high, and low, and lower, 

Put into, parts, doth keep in one concent;* 


 Congruing? in a tall and natural cloſe, 
Jake" muſick. | 


1s but an unſortuns!s neeelity; fince we, ke. ] and therefore Propoſes 
to read, | | 


Yet that is not @ curs'd neceſſity... | 
But and not are ſo often confounded in theſe plays, hy think 
his conjeRure extremely probable, See Vol. VIII. p. 205, n. 7. 
It is certainly (as Dr. Warburton has iy for 4 the ſpeaker's buſineſs 
to ſhow that there is BO real neceſfity for ſtaying at home. 
MALONE, 


6 And pretty traps — ] Thus the old copy; but I delieve we | 
ſhould read petty. 


Pretty, however, is a term colloquially employed by our author 
in Romeo and Juliet: 


16 n my daughter's of a pretty age,” STEEVENS. NL 
7 For government, though high, and low, and lower, ] The foun- 
dation and expreſſion of this thought ſeems to be borrowed from 
Cicero de Republica, Lib. II. Sic er ſummis, & mediis, & infimiz 
inter j ectis ordinibus, ut ſonis, moderatam ratione civitatem, conſenſu | 
_ diſſemiliorum concinere; & que harmonia 6 muſicis dicitur in cantu, 
ton oe in civitate concordiam. THEOBALD. 
1 in one concent; ] 1 learn from Dr. Burney, that conſent. 
is connected harmony, in general, and not confined to any ſpecific 
confonance. Thus, ( ſays the ſame elegant and well-informed 
writer ) concentio and concentus are both uſed by Cicero for the union 
ok voices or inſtruments i in what we ſhould now call a chorus, or 
concert. | 
In the ſame ſenſe 1 ſuppoſe Ben Jouſon to have uſed the word 
in his Volpone, Ad III. fc. iv: _ | 7 
« __— as Plato holds your muſic 
„And ſo does wiſe Pythagoras, I take it) 
“ Is your true rapture, when there is conſent | 
© In face, in voice, kc. STEEVENS. 


» Feen The folio has congreeings The .quarts -n. 
Beneke by Mr. Pope. N 


_— | 
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CANT. © Irue: therefore doth heaven divide 
The ſtate of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion; 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience: for ſo work the honey bees; 
Creatures, that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, 4 and officers of ſorts * * 


» Setting endeavour in continual motion; es 

Jo which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 

Obedience: ] Neither the ſenſe nor the confirugion of this 
pallage is very obvious. The conſtruQion is, endeavour, — as an. 
ain or butt to which endeavour, obedience is fixed, The ſenſe is, 
mat all endeavour is to terminate in obedience, to be ſubordinate 
0 the 2 23 and general 8 of government. 


4 4 Jonxsox. 
' 3 The aft of order — 1 4f here means law, or flatute; as appears 
from the old quarto, where the words are Creatures that 


by awe ordain an af of order to a peopled kingdom.” 
Mr. Pope changed aff to art, and was rs ee by all the ſubs. 
ſequent editors. MALONE, 


— for fo work the honey pts y 5 
Tie) have a king, &c.] Our author in this hs worked? had, I have 
no doubt, the following paſſage in Lyly's Euphues and his England; : 
1581, in view: In like manner; Eupkues, is the government of a 
monarchie, — that it is neither the wife foxe nor the malicious 
woolfe, ſhould venture ſo farre, as to learne whether the lyon 
leepe or wake in his denne, whether the prince faſt or ſeaſt in the 
court; but this ſhould be their order, — io underſtand there is a 
Ling, but what he doth, is for the gods to examine, whoſe or- | 
dinance he is, not for men whoſe overſeer he is. Then how vain 
it, — that the foot ſhould oegle& his office, to correct the face; 
or that ſubjedss ſhould ſeeke more to know what their princes doe, 
than what they are; wherein they ſhew themſelves as bad as beaſts, 
and much worſe than my bees, who, in my concen, obſerve more 
order than they, If I might crave pardon, I would a little acquaint” 
you with the commonwealth of my bees. — I have for the ſpace of 
theſe twenty yeeres dwelt in this-place, taking no delight in any 
thing but only keeping my bees, 2nd marking them; and this 1 
bnd, which had 1 not ſeen I ſhould hardly have believed. that they 
ue as 2 wit by induRion, and art by vorkwanlhip, as ever 


. 
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Where ſome, like magiſtrates, corre& at home: 


man hath or can; ufing between themſelves no leſſe Juſtice than 
wiſdome, and yet not ſo much wiſdome as majeſtie; inſomuch a3 
thou wouldeft thinke that they were a find of people, a common. 
wealth for Plato; where they all labour, all gather hony, flie to. 
gether in a ſwarme, eat in a ſwarme, and fleepe in a ſwarme. 
They live under a law, ufing great reverence to their elder as to the 
wiſer, They choole @ king, whoſe palace they frame, both braves 
in ſhew, and ſtronger in ſubſtance, — If their prince die, they know 
not how to live; they languiſh, weepe, figh, neither intendins 
their worke, nor keeping their old fociety. And that which is 
moſt marvellous and almoſt incredible, if there be any that hath 
diſobeyed his commandment, either of purpoſe or unwitting, he 
_ Killeih bimſelf with his own fling, as an executioner to his own 
ſtubboruneſſe. The king himſelfe hath a fling, which he uſeth 
rather for honour than puniſhment. And yet, Euphues, albeit 
they live under a prince, they have their priviledges, and as great 
 Hberties as firait awes. They call a parliament, wherein they 
_ conſult for lawes, flatutes, penalties, chooſing officers, and creating 
_ their king. — Every one hath lis office; ſome trimming the hony, ſont 
working the wan, one framing hives, another the combes ; and that ſo 
artificially, that Dedalus could not with greater art or excellency 
| beter diſpoſe the orders, meaſures, proportions, diſtin&ions, joints, 
| and circles. Diverſe hew, others poliſh, and ate careful to do 
their worke ſo ſtrongly as they may reſiſt the craft of ſuch drones. 
as feek to live by their labqurs; which maketh them to keepe 
waich and ward, as living in a camp to others, and as in a court 
to themſelves, -— When they goe forth to worke, they mar le the winde, 
tae clouds, and whatſoever doth threaten either their ruin or rage; 
and having. gathered out of every flower hony, they return, loaden 
in their mouthes, thighes, winges, and all the body; whom they that 
tarried at home receive readily, as eafing their backs of ſo great 
 burthens, The king himſelfe, not idle, goeth up and down, in- 
treating, threatning, commanding ; uſing the counſel of a ſcquell, 
but not lofing the dignity of a prince; preferring thoſe that labour 
in greater authority, and puniſhing thoſe that loiter with due ſeverity.” 
—— The commonwealth of your bees [ replied Euphues ] did fo 
delight me, that I was not a little ſorry, that either their eſlates 
have not been longer, or your leiſure more; for in my ſiaple 
judgment, there was ſuch an orderly government that men may not be 
ajlamed to imitale them.” MALONE. ee Hs 5 75 

5 —— and officers of ſorts:] Thus the folio. The quarto reads — 
fort; +. e. high rank, See Vol. VI. p. 175, n. 4; and p. 222, n. 3. 
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Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ;* 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed 1n their ſtin gs, 

Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet . 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tentroyal of their emperor: 

Who, buſy'd in his majeſty, ſurveys _ 

The hnging maſons” building roofs of gold; 3 
The civil * citizens kneading up the honey; ? 
The poor mechanick porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The ſad- -eyd juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 


The "OT en drone. 1 this er, * 


Officers of ſorts means Beers of different F In a London 
haberdaſher's bill to his cuſtomer in the country, I lately ſaw the 
following charge: To read of . 8 different kinds, 

|  STEEVENS. 

In confirmation of Mr. Slpevenc' 8 opinion it may be obſerved, 
that in A true Relation of the admirable ee. and Travel of William 


Buſh, & c. 4to. 1607, we have drummes and fortes of mu- ; 
icke. REED. 


5 —— venture trade abroad: ] To venture trade is a 3 of ths 
_ fame import aud ſtrudure as to hazard battle. Joussox. 


7 The finging maſons — |] Our author probably had nere two 
images in his thoughts. The hum of a bee is obvious. believe 
he was alſo thinking of a common practice among maſons, who, 
like many other artificers, frequently ling while at work: a pradice 


that could not have e his obſervation, MALONF. 


— civil — ] i. e. ſober, grave. So, in . 4 Night: 
“% Where is Malvolio? he is fad Tana civil. 2 "moo Ve P. 332. 
n. * STEEVENS. | 


9 —— kneading up the PAY ] To jncad the honey giyes an 
eaſy ſeaſe, though not phyſically true. The bees do in fact knead | 
the wax wore than the dauer, but that r Ferbeps did not 
know. Jonxsox. | 

The old quartos 3 lading a the long. STEEVENS. 
— 20 EXecutors — ] Executors is bere uſed for executioners. © 

- |  MALONE. 
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That many things, having full reference 
To one concent, may work contrarioully ; 
As many arrows, lacked ſeveral ways, 
Fly to one mark; OL 

As many ſeveral ways meet in one town; 
As many freſh ſtreams run in one ſelf lea; 
As many hines cloſe in the dial's center; 
80 may a thouſand actions, once afoot, 
End in one purpoſe, and be all well borne 


Without defeat.* Therefore to France, my liege. * 
Divide your happy England i into four; "op 
Whereof take you one quarter into France, agai 
And you withal ſhall make all. Gallia ſhake, 
If we, with thrice that power left at home, See 
Cannot deſend our own door from the dog, Thi 
Let us be worrted ; and our nation toſe . 5 
The name of hardineſs, and policy. 
K. Hen. Call in the mellengers ſent from the 
CCC f 
i Exit an Attendant. The King aſcends his throne, the 
Now are we well reſolv'd: and, — by God's AN 5 
And yours, the noble ſinews of our power, — vi 
France being ours, we'll bend it to our awe, _ 
Or break it all to pieces; Or there we'll fit, | g 
| Ruling in large and ample empery, * hs 


O'er France, and all her almoſt kingly dukedoms 


It is fo uſed by ather authors. Thus, Burton, in the Preface 
to his Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 38, edit. 1632; 
e - tremble at an executor, and yet not feare bell s | 
 STEEVENS, 
2 Without FO The quartos 1600 and 1608 read, — Without 
defed. STEEVENS. 
3 —— empery,] This word, which lignifies omits,” is no 
obſolete, though formerly i in general uſe. 59, in ' Glendine Tiberius | 
Mera, 1607 : 


& Within the circuit of our enemy. srervrns. 
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Or lay theſe bones in an aw urn, 
Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them: 
Fither our hiſtory ſhall, with full mouth, 
Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a Ow mouth, 
Not worlkip d wich 2 waxen <pitaph. 4 


* 


— 


{ —_—with a waxen hitaph. The quarts 1608 reads, —with @ 
paper epittaph. | 
Either a waxen or a paper epitaph is an epitaph eafily obliterated 
or deſtroyed; one which can confer no laſting honour on the dead. 
Io the ancient practice of writing on waxen tablets Sbakſpeare 
again alludes in the firſt ſcene of Timon of - Athens 2 
; 4 ————— — but moves itſelf 
« In a wide fea of wax.“ | 
See notes on this paſſage. _ | | 
Thus alſo, in G. Whetftone's Garden of belle, alc : 
In ware, ſay I, men eaſily grave their will; TE, 
eln marble fone the worke with paine is wonne: 
But perfect once, the print remaineth ſtill, 1 
0 When wax en ſeales by every browſe are donne.” 
// - „ © "OTEEVENS. -- 
The ſecond: reading is more unintelligible, to me at leaſt, than : 
the other: a grave not t with the lighteſt. memorial. 
JonnsON., 
1 think this paſſage bas been miſunderflood. Henry ſays, © he 
vill either rule with full dominion in France, or die in the attempt, 
and lay his bones in a paltry urn, without a tomb, or any remem- 
brance over him,” With a view to the alternative that he bas juſt 
Rated, he adds, by way of appofition and illuſtration, „ either the 
Engliſh Chronicles ſhall ſpeak, trumpet-tongued, to the world, of 
my vidories in France, or, being defeated there, my death ſhall 
{ſcarcely be mentioned in hiflory; ſhall not be honoured; by the beſt 
epitaph a prince can have, the uritten account of his achievements.” *' 
AA paper epitaph, therefore, or, in other words, an hiſtorical : 
eulogy, inſtead of a ſlight token of reſpe&, is mentioned by Heury 
as the moſt honourable memorial; and Mr. Johnſoo's, objection 
founded on the incongruity of ſaying that his grave ſhall not be 
dignified by the ſlighteſt memorial, falls to the ground. TT 
The miſrepreſentation, I conceive, aroſe from underſtanding " i 
bgurative expreſhon literally, and ſuppoſing that a paper epitaph 
meant an epitaph written on a paper, to be affixed to g tomb. 
Maren, the reading of the folio, when it is uſed by Shakſpeare 
e fi ignifies, 2955 . king an impreſſion . 


U 4 % n f * * 4 


Enter Ambaſſadors of France, 


Now we are well prepar d to know. the pleaſure : 
Of our fair couſin Dauphin; for, we hear, 
_ Your greeting 1s from bim, not from the king, 


Au. May it pleaſe your majeſty, to give uy 
leave | 
| Freely to render what we have in charge ; ; 
Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhow you far off 
The Dauphin's meaning, and our embaſſy? | | 
K. HEN. We are no Mgt but: a Chritimnn n king; 


1. in ro N inht, « women's waxen hearts; and in Tie Naße 
of Lucrece, For men have marble, women waxen minds,” Kc. 

and conſequently might mean alſo —eaſily obliterated: but this 
meaning is quite inconſiſtent with the context; for in the former 
part of the paſſage the event of Heury's being buried without a 
tomb, and without an epitaph, has been already ſtated, and there- 
fore the want of an epitaph {in its literal acceptation ) "could not with 
propriety again be inſiſted on, in the latter member of the ſentence, 
which relates to a different point; the queſtion in this place being 
only. whether his deeds ſhould be emblazoned by narration, or his 
" aftions and his bones together conſigned to ++ duſt and damnd 
oblivion.” If any alteration was made by the author, in this paſſage, 
he might perbaps have changed the epithet paper to lafting; and the 
tranſcriber who prepared the folio copy for che preſs, might have 


been deceived by his ear, and have Written waren inſtead of the 


latter word. There is not indeed much ſimilarity i in the ſound of 
the two words; but miſtakes equally groſs are found in theſe plays, 
which, it is highly probable, happened in this way. Thus, in 


this very play the folio has name for mare, See p. 318, n. 7- 


Our poet“ s 55th Sonnet furniſhes a Rrong ron of my inter- ä 
fc of this paſſage: | 
4s Not marble, nor the gilded a wins. 
Of princes, ſhall out- Iive this powerful rhyme ; | 
% But you ſhall ſhine more bright in theſe contents 
„ Than unſwept ſtone, beſmear'd with flutüſh time. 
„When waſteful war ſhall flatues overturn, 
% And broils root out the work of maſonry, 
Nor Mars his ſword, not war's quick tire, ſhall burn 
0 The ! record of your W Kc. Maroxk. 


Unto whoſe grace onr paſſion is as ſubject. 

As are our wretches fetter'd in our priſons: 

Therefore, with frank and with uncurbed plain - 
neſs, 


Tell us the Dauphin's 5 mi. 


AMB. oY Thus then, in x few. 
Your highneſs, lately ee into France, 
Did claim ſome certain dukedoms, in the 1 
Of your great predeceſſor, king Edward the third. 
In anſwer of which claim, the prince our maſter 5 
days. that you ſavour too much of your youth; 
And bids you be advis'd, there's nought i in France, 
That can be with a nimble galliard won;* . 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there: 
He therefore ſends you, meeter for your ITY 
This tun of treaſure; and, in lieu of this, 
Deſires you, let the 3 that you claim, 
Hear no more of you. 1 the Dauphin Peaks. 


—— 4 „ nimble galliard won ; | A galliard | was an ancient dance, 
now obſolete. So, in All for Money, 1574: 


is * Where tall we get A Pipe, to play the devil a collars} 9% = 


STEEVENS. 


Gallien are chus deſerived by Sir John Davis, in bis poem 
called Orchefira £8 | 
But for more divers and more pleaſing ſhow, 
« A ſwift and wand' ring dance ſhe did invent, 
© With paſſages uncertain to and fro 
= Yet with a certain anſwer and conſent 
To the quick muſic of the inſtrument. 
„% Five was the number of the muſic's feet, | 
Which ftill'the dance did with five paces meet; 
«A gallant dance, that lively doth bewray 5 
A ſpirit and a virtue maſculine, | 
< Impatient that her houſe on earth ſhould bey. 
Since ſhe herſelf is fiery and divine: 
„ Oft doth ſhe make her body upward fine; 
% With lofty turns and capriols in the air, | 
50 Fern with the W tunes ase fair. ” Ryxo. 


gd. KING HENRY v. 


K. HEN. What treaſure, uncle? 


EXE. Tennis-balls, my liege.“ 


K. HEN. We are e glad, the Dauphin is fo ple 
with us:; 


His preſent, and your pains, we thank you for; 
When we have match'd our rackets to theſe balls, 


We will, in France, by God's grace, play a et, 
Shall rike his father's crown into the hazard: 


8 Tell him, he hath wade a match with ſuch a yur 
5 ler, "7 


That all the courts of Hs will be diſturb! d 
Wich chaces.“ And we underfland him well, 
How he comes o'er us with our wilder days, 
Not meafuring what uſe we made of them. 


bs Tennis-balls my liege.] In the old play of King Hen 5. 
already mentioned, this preſent couſilis of a ge tun 9 lenais. 
balls and a carpet. STEEVENS. | 


7 We are glad, the Dauphin is ſo pleaſant with us; ] Thus Ravdy 
the anſwer of K. Henry in the ſame old play: 
My lord, prince Dolphin is very pleaſant with me, 
But tell him, that inſtead of balls of leather, 5% 
We will tols him balls of braſs' aud of iron: 
Yea, ſuch balls as never were tols'd in France. 
The ptoudeſt tennis-court iu France ſhall tue it.“ 
The ſame circumſtance alſo i is thus reds in Michael 8 
Balile of Agin court: 
„ I'll ſend him balls 4 a if 1 FEY 
That they ſuch racket ſhall in Paris ſce 
When over line with bandes I ſhall drive; wy 
As that, before the ſet be fully done, 
66 . France may perhaps into the hazard run. 


© 
6 
cc 
eee 


5 3 Chace is a term at tennis. Jonson. 


So, in Siduey's Arcadia, Book III: 6 The Fortune (as if 


ſhe had made chaſes enow on the one fide of that bloody Tenis- 
court) went on the other ſide of the line” xc. 


The fazard is a place in the tennis · court ina Ries the ball 


is [omeiimes ſtruck. SrEEvEAs. 


- STEEVENS, | 
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We never valu' d his poor ſeat &f England zs 
ge. And therefore, living hence, did give ourſelf 
| To barbarous licence; As tis ever * SOON, - 


\ 


{ant 


! 9 —— this 90 ſeat of ent By the feat of England, the 
„5 King, I believe, means, the throne. So, Othello boaſts that he is 
let deſcended „ from men of royal | fiege.” | Henry afterwards ſays, 
! he will roufe him in his throne of France. The words below, 
I will keep my fate,” likewiſe confirm this interpretation. See 
ng· vol. XII. p. 285, n. 23 and Vol. XI. p · 156, n. 4. So, in King 
2 Richard II: 
e A wavage ruſty bills | 
„ Againſt thy ſeat.” _ | 3 
Again, in King Richard III: 75 
| | „„The ſupreme ſeat, the is wajeſtical, * 
Again, in King Henry VI. Part II: Fs JF 
«© The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat.” Malonz. 


2 And therefore, living hence, ] This expreſſion has firength and 
energy; he never valued England, and therefore lived hence, i. e. 
57 25 if abſent from it. But the Oxford e alters hence ta here. 
14 e | 5 ; WARBURTON. : 
Living hence means, [ believe, withdrawing from the court, the 
place in which he is now. ſpeaking. | 
Perhaps Proſpero, in The T enpef bas more clearly erhreſſes the 
lame idea, when he ſays bp 
„ The government I caſt upon my brother, 
„% And to my fate grew firanger.” STEEVENS. | ; . 
In King Rickard IT. Ad V. ſc. ii. King Henry IV. complains | x 
that he had not ſeen his ſon for three months, and defires that he | 
on' may be enquired for among the taverns, where he daily legen 
& „% With unreftrain'd and looſe . | 
See alſo King Henry IV. Part II. Ad III. fc. wo 7 
Thy place in council thou haſt rudely loft, 
40 Which by thy younger brother is ſupplied; | 
« And art almoft an alien to the hearts . 4 
«© Of all the court and princes of my blood.” | 
ENS, | "There can therefore be no doubt that Mr. Steevens's exvlanation | 
| i juſt, Hence refers to the ſeat or throne df England mentioned 
el in the preceding line, on which Henry i is now ſitting. An anony- Fo 
$ 1 mous Remarker ſays, 6 it is evident that the word hence implies. 7 
ents" | here.” If hence. means, here, any one word, as Dr. Johnſon has 
: ſomewhere obſerved, may fland for another. It undoubtedly does 
ball - Hot ſignify here in the preſent paſſage; and if i it did, would render . 
| what follows nouſcuſe, Maren. . | 


— 


audt 


e 4 
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That men are serien when they: are from bome, 
But tell the Dauphin, — I will keep my ſtate; 
Be like a king, and ſhow my fail of ereaineſs, 
When I do rouſe me in my throne of France: 
For that I have laid by * my majeſty, | 
And plodded like a man for workin g-days; : 
_ButI il riſe there with ſo full a glory, 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 
Vea, ſtrike the Dauphin blind to look on ns. 
And tell the pleaſant prince this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun-ſtones ; * and his ſoul 
Shall ſtand ſore charged for the waſteful vengeance 
That ſhall fly with them: for many a thouland 
FFT 
Shall this his mock. mock out of their dear bu. 
bands; 
Mock mothers from their 0 mock Alles down; 
And ſome are yet ungotten, and unborn, 
That ſhall have cauſe tocurſe the Dauphin's (corn, 
But his lies all within the will of Gd. 
To whom I do appeal; And in whoſe name, 
Tell you the Dauphin, 1 am coming on, 


3 For that 7 have laid. by — ] To qualify myſelf for this under- 
taking, I have deſcended from my Ration, and ſtudied the arts of 
life i in a lower charager. JOHNSON. 

The quartos 1600 and 1608 read—for this, STzEVENs. 

4 '—— Skis: dolls. to gun-ſtones, When ordnance was firſt uſed, 
they diſcharged balls, not of iron, but of ſtone. JOHNSON. 
80, Holinſhed, P- 947: : © Abont ſeaven of the clocke marched 
forward the light pieces of ordinance, with ftone and powder.” 

In the BxuT of ENGLAND it is ſaid, that when Henry the Fiſch 
before Hare-flete received a taunting meſſage from the Davphine of 
France, and a ton of tennis-balls by way of contempt; che anone 
lette make tenes balles for the Dolfin ( Heury's ſhip) in all the haſte 
that they myght, and they were great gonneſtones for the Dolfin to 
playe wich alle. But this game at tennis was too rough for the 
belieged, when Henry playede at the Lenes. with his rg gur. 
A > Kc. STEEVENS. 
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| Therefote, wy lords, omit no happy hour, 


KIN G HEN „„ 


To venge me as I may, and to put forth 

My rightful hand in a well- ballow'd cauſe. | 

80, get you hence in peace and tell the Dauphin, 

His jeſt will favour. but of ſhallow wit, 

When thouſands weep, more than did laugh at It, 

Convey mem with ſafe conduct. — Fare you well. 

55 | Exeunt Ambaſſadors, 

Ext. This was a merry meſſage, ; 


K. HEN. We hope to make the fender blaſh at it. | 
[ Deſcends from his thrones 


That may give furtherance to our expedition: 

For we have now no thought in us, but France; 
dave thoſe to God, that run before out buſineſs. 
Therefore, let our proportions for theſe wars | 
Be ſoon collected; and all things thought upon, 
That may, with reaſonable fwiftneſs, A 

More feathers to our wings; * for, God before, 
We'll chide this Dauphin at his father's door. 
Therefore let every man now taſk his thought, 
That this fair ation mY on foot be brought. 


[ Exchnt, | 


— with reaſonable PETTY 466 
7. „ feathers 6 10 our wings ; So, in Troitus ond bf, | 
The very wings of reaſon to his heels.” STEVENS. . 
— a his thought, ] The ſame phraſe bas already occurred 


at. the be Tract of the preſent ſcene: © * e | | 7 


That taſk our thoughts concerning us and France,” 
See Lp: 276, n. 6. Fe | LEE 
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K n 
Enter Cnonvs. 


Con. Now all the uh of England? are on ae | 
And ſilken dalliance in the wardrobe lies; 5 
Now thrive the armourers, and honour' 8 thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man: 
They ſell the paſture now, to buy the horſe; 
Following the mirror of all Chriſtian kings, 
With winged heels, as Engliſh Mercunes. 
For now fits Expettation in the air; 

And hides a ſword, from hilts unto the point, 
With crowns. imperial, crowns, and coronets, ' 5 


5 Now all the youth of England =] 1 think Mr. Pope miſtaken | 


In tranſpoſing this chorus, [to the end of the firſt ſcene of the 


| Tecond ad, ] and Mr. Theobald in concluding the | firſt] ad dim 
it. The chorus evidently introduces that which follows, dot com- 
ments on that which precedes, and therefore rather begins than ends 
the ad; and To I have printed it. JOHNSON, 


For now fits Expeflation in the air; 


And hides @ ſword, from hilts unto the point, | 
With crowns imperial, &c. ] The imagery is wonderfully fine, 


and the thought exquiſite. Expefation fitting in tie air deſigns the 


height of their ambition; and the ſword hid from the hilt to tht 
6 1 with crowns and coronets, that all ſentiments of ger were. 
oft in the thoughts of glory. WARBURTON. 


Ihe idea is taken from the ancient repreſentations of trophies 
in tapeſtry or painting. Among theſe it is very common to ſee 
ſwords encircled with naval or mural crowns. . is like - 
. Wiſe perſonified by Milton. Paradiſe Left Book * 

as „ —— while Expefation flood 


* 


In horror ——. STEEVENS. 


In the Horſe Armoury in the Tower of London, Edward III. 
is repreſented with two crowns on his ſword, alluding to the two 
kingdoms, France and England, of both of which he was ctowned 
heir. Perhaps the poet took the thought from a ſimilar e | 
tion, TOLLET, 
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Anz, d to Harry. and his followers, SEP 

The French, advis'd by good 5 

of this moſt dreadful - preparation, 

chake in their fear; and with pale policy 

geek to divert the Engliſh purpoſes. 

0 England - model to thy inward greatneſs, 

Like little body with a mighty heart. — | 

What might'ſt thou do, that honour would thee do, 

Where all thy children kind and natura! 

But ſee thy fault! France hath in thee found out 

A neſt of hollow boſoms, which he fills” 

With treacherous crowns: and three corrupted. 
men, 

One, Richard earl of Cambridge; and the ſecond, | 

Henry lord Scroop of Matham ; and the third, 

Sir Thomas Grey knight of Northumberland, — 

Have, for the gilt of France,“ (0 guilt, indeed ) 


This image, it has been obſerved by Mr. Henley, is Le wed, 
from wooden cut in the kit auge of Holmlhed Ss Chronicle. 
| MALONE, 
7 „ he—] i. i, e. ihe 3 of Base So, in King Join: 
England, impatient of your juſt demands, | 
„% Hath. put kim/elf in arms.” 
Hanmer and ſome other editors unneceſſarily read—ſhe. 
Again, in a ſubſequent Tcene of the play before us: 
6 Though France himſelf, and fuch another neighbour, 
Stood in our way.“ MALONE, 


—— Richard carl of Cambridge; |] was Richard de Coninſbury. 


younger ſon of Edmund of Laugley, Duke of York. He was 
| father of Richaid Duke of York, father of Edward the Fourth. 


"WALPOLE. 
9 Henry lord Scro0op — IJ: was a third huſband of Joan Ducheſs of 
York, (ſhe 1 four,) mother-in-law of Richard Lark of Cambridge. 


MALONE. | 
3 gilt of France, ] Gilt, which in our author n 


| lignifies a liſpla of gold (as in this play, 


Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch' d“ 


in the preſent iuflance meaus golden Money. So, in 45 Alarum ot 
London, 1602: c | 


Ao ſpend the viQuals of our Aten, | 
« Which we can cancel 98 now dor gilt,” SrnuvaNG, 1 


| \ 


— : 
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Confirm! 4q conſpiracy with fearful Wige 

And by their hands this grace of kings muſt die, 
(If hell and treaſon hold their promiles, - 
| Ere he take thip for France, and in ain phy 
Linger your patience on; and well digeſt * 
The abuſe of diſtance, while we Res: a play.“ 
The ſum is paid; the traitors are agreed; 

The king is ſet from London; and the ſcene 
Is now tranſported, gentles. 0 Southampton: 


There is the playhouſe now,” there muſt you ft: 


| 13 nes to the title. By the ſame kind of phraſeology the uſurper 
_ in Hamlet is called the Vice of kings, i. e. the a ha of them, 
| | WARBURTON, 

Shakſpeare might have found this phraſe i in Chapman's oaks 
tion of the firft book of Homer, 1598: 

„% with her the grace of . 

| „% Wiſe Ithacus aſcended .“ 
| Aga, in' the 24th Book no date]; 
| 6 Idæus, . o 
STEEVENS, 


1 . diget— ] The folio, 3 in which duly theſe choruſes 
are found, reads, and perhaps rightly, —we'l} digeſt, STFxvens. 
This emendation. was made by Mr. Pope; and the words while 
we which are not in the old copy, were ſupplied by him, 

MALONE, 


© Om lit e force a play. 1 The two fult words were added 
(as it ſhould ſeem) very properly.— To force a play, is to produce 
A play by compelling many een into a narrow compäls. 
5 STEEVIIs. 
C And by their hands this grace of kings muſt die, | 
(IF ell and treaſon hold their promiſes,) 
Ere he take ſhip for France, and in Southampton.” 
Linger your patience on; and well digeſt | 
The abuſs of diſtance, while we force a play. 
The ſum is paid; the traitors are agreed! 
Tie king is ſet from London; and the ſcene 
Ts now tranſported, gentles, to Southampton 
There is the playhouſe now, ] [ ſuppoſe every one that ready theſe 
lines looks about for a meaning which he cannot find. There is 
no connedtion of feuſe nor * of taokion from one 


this grace of logs = . Os "te Who does the greateſt 


che e difcern d this grace of men,” | 


ton. 


VERS. 
ruſes 
VENS. 

while 


LONE, 
added 
)duce 
a pals, 
'VENS. 


theſe 
ere is 
one 


ie ENR . 8 


And mene to France ſhall we convey you ſafe, 
And bring you back, charming the narrow ſeas”. 


To give you. gentle pals; for, if we may, 


We'll not offend one ſtomach *® with our play. 
But, till the king come forth, o and not till then, 


Unto eee do we thife our r {cene. [Erik 


ä 
N 


I 


And by their lands this grace + of. kings muſt ws. 
Tf hell and freafon 10¹⁴ . Promiſes. 
The Jum is paid, the traitors are agreed, 
"The king is ſet from London, and the ſcent . 
Is now Pen ern, gentles, to Southampton, 5 
Fre le tate ſhip for France. And in Southampton 
| Linger your patience on, and well digeſt 
| The abuſe of diftance, while we force 4 play. 
There is the playhouſe. now © 


This alteration reftores ſenſe, and probably the true 1 Tus 
lines N be otheriviſe FRO but this wider pleaſes me beſt. 


Johnson: 


123 charming the narrow ſeas — ] Thoug gh Ben Jonſon, as 
we are told, was indebted to the kindneſs of Weide for the 


lnrddubion of his firft piece, Every Man in his Humouz, on the 
lage, and though our author performed a part in it, Jonſon in the 


prologue to that play, as in many other Places, endeayoured to 


nidicule and depreciate him: 
le rather prays, you will be pleas'd to ſee 
„% One ſuch” to-day, as other plays ſhould be; 
© Where neither chorus waſts you o'er the ſeas,” "> 
When this prologue was Written, Is unknown. The enviouk 


author of it, however, did not publiſh it till 1616, the Four, of 
Shakſpeare's death. MALONE. ; 


' Well not offend one fg, That 3 is, you {hall paſs the ſea 
eſs, 


without the qualms of ſea-ſicka Jonssox. 


9 But, till the king come forth, ] Here ſeems to be ſomething 
omitted. Sir T. Hanmer reads: 


But when the king comes forth, — 


which, as the paſſage. now ſtauds, is e Theſe fine, ob: 
eure as they are, refute Mr. Pope 8 ge re on the true  plach N 


Vor. XIII. 5 N 


thought t the Liber. b may be falpetied what tome lines are toth + 
and in that cale the ſenſe is irretrievable. I rather think, the 
meaning is obſcured by an accidental tranſpofidon, * 1 would | 
reform thus: 


} | / 
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5 CE N E 1. 
2 The ſame. £ Eaſtcheap. l 
; Enter NM and BARDOLPH. | 


4b Well met, corporal Nym. 
Ny. Good morrow, Eee Bardolph, , 


of the chorus; for they ſhow that ſomething is to intervene before 
the ſcene chauges to Loewen ton. Jouxson. | 
, The Canons of Criticiſm read; 
| and but till then," 5 | 
And Mr. Heath approves the correQ:i on. STEEVENS. | 


Mr. Roderick would read — and but till then ; that is, 4 till the 


Ling appears next, you are to ſuppoſe the fcene ſhifted to South. 


- Ampton, and no longer ; for as ſoon as he comes forth, it will ſhift to 
France. But this does not . with the fad; for a ſcene in 
London intervenes. 


In The Merchant of Venice, #00; printes. by J. Roberts, hut 1 is 
printed for not: 


.. «4 Repent but vou that you ſhall loſe your friend.” 


and the two words in many other places are confounded, See 


p. 289, n. 5. I ſuſpeQ But rs printed for Not in the beginning of 
the line, and that not has taken the place of but afterwards. If we 
read: 

| - Mas till the king come forth, and but till then, —— _ 
the meaning will be; „ We will not ſhift our ſcene unto Southamp- 


ton, till the King makes his appearance on the ſtage, and tbe 


ſcene will be at Southampton only forthe ſhort time while he does 


appear on the ſtage; for ſoon HIRE his appearance, it will change 
fo France,” MALONE. 


? —— lieutenant Bardoly l. ] At this ſcene begins the connedlion 
of this play with the latter part of King Henry IV. The cha- 
raders would be indiftin&, and the incidents unintelligible, with- 
out the knqvledge of what Þ in the two foregoing plays. 

Jonxsox. 


The author of REMARKS on the laſt ion of Shakſpeare [1978] 
Gt iſhes to know, where Bardolph acquired this commiſhon, (as he 

is no more than Falſtaff's corporal in King Henry IV.) and calls on 
Mr. Stevens for Information on this ſubjeck. If e were 


Defoys 
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| Band. What, are ancient Piſtol ad yon friends 

et? 
i Nru. For my part, I care not: fay little; but 
when time ſhall ſerve, there ſhall be ſmiles; 5 but 
that ſhall be as it may: I dare not light; but I will 
wink, and hold ont mine iron: It is a imple one; 
but what though ? it will toaſt cheeſe; and it will 
endure cold as another man's ſword will: 25 ä 
there's the humour of it.“ 


Bard. 1 will beſtow a breakfaſt, to make you | 


now alive, he would perhaps find It as difficult to give the defired 

information as Mr. Steevens. The intelligent reader muſt long 
fince have obſerved that our author not only negleded to compare 
his plays with each other, but that, even in the ſame play, « the 


latter end of his commonwealth ſometimes 70906 the beginning." 
2 MòAIORE. 


— all be ſmiles; 1 I ſuſpe& ſmiles to be a marginal 
Foros crept into the text. It is natural for a man, when he 
threatens, to break off abruptly, and conclude, | But that ſhall be 
85 if may. But this fantaftical fellow is made to ſmile diſdainfully | 
while he threatens; which circumftance was marked for the player 5 


direction in the margin, WARBURTON, 


I do not remember to have met with theſe marginal direQions 


| for expreſſion of xountenance in any of our ancient manuſcript 


plays: neither do I ſee: occaſion for Dr. Warburton's emendation, 
as it is vain. to ſeek the preciſe meaning of every whimſical 
phraſe. employed by this eccentric character. Nym, however? 
having expreſſed his indiffereuce about the continuation of Piſtol's 


friend(hjp, might have added, when time ſerves, there ſhall be 


ſmiles, i, e. he ſhould be merry, even though he was to loſe it; or, 
that his face would be ready with a {mile as often as occaſion 
ſhould. call one out into ſervice, though Piſtol, who had excited 


| bo many, was no longer near him. Dr. Farmer, however, with | 


* probability, would read, — /mites, i. 6. blows, A word. uſed 
n the midland counties. STEEVENS. 

Perhaps Nym means only to ſay, I care not whether we are 
friends at preſent; however, when time {hall ſerve, we ſhall bein 


_ $008 humor with each other: but be it as it may. MALONE., 


. humour of it,] Thus the . The folio wanderten | 
-s there's an end. STEEVENS. 125 


* 
i 
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friends; and we'll be all three ſworn brothers to 
France: * let it be ſo, good corporal Nym. 


Ny. Faith, I will live ſo long as I may, that's 
es certain of it; and. when I cannot live an 
longer, I will do as I may: that is "Oy rell, that 
is the rendezvous of 1t. 


Bard. It is certain, corporal, that he is married 
to Nell Quickly : and, certainly, ſhe did you wrong; 
for you were troth-plight to her. 


Nxu. I cannot tell; things muſt be as they may: 
men may fleep, and they may have their throats 
about them at that time; and, ſome ſay, knives have 
edges. It en be as it may: though patience be 
a tired mare,” yet ſhe will plod. There muſt be 
concluſions. Wen. 1 cannot tell. 5 


. PI brothers to France: ] Wer 
ſhould read, —we'll all £0 ſworn brothers to enen, or, we'll all e 


ſworn brothers in France. Jonns0N. 


The humour of ſworn brothers ſhould be opened” a little, In 
the times of adventure, it was uſual for two chiefs to bind them- 
ſelves 10 ſhare in each other's fortune, and divide their acquilitions 
between them, So, in the Conqueror's expedition, Robert de 
_ Oily, aud Roger de Ivery, were fratres jurati; and Robert gave 
one of the honours he received to his ſworn brother Roger. S0 
_ theſe three ſcoundrels ſet out for France, as if they were going to 
make a conqueſt of the kingdom. WHALLEY. 


5 —— and when I cannot live any longer, 1 will do as = may: 0 
Surely we ought to read, „ I will die as I may.“ M. MASON. 
„ that is my reſt, ] i. e. what Iam reſolved on. For a par- 


ticular account of this phraſe, ſee notes on Romeo and Juliet, 


Aa IV. ſc. v. and AR V. ſc. iii, [Vol. XXI. ] Srrxvkxs. 


1 en patience be a tired mare. ] The folio reads, by corruption, 


tired name, from which Sir T. Hanmer, ſagaciouſly enough, 
derived tired dame, Theobald retrieved from the 3 0 tired 
mare, the true reading, JOHNSON, 


So, in Pierce's Supererogation, or a Wow Praiſe of the Ola 


Aſſe, xc. „ Silence is a flave in a chaine, and Oe the common 


an! of the world. * in. 
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OY " 


Enter PisTOL and Mrs. | iet 


BARD. Here comes ancient Piſtol, and his wife :— 


good corporal, be patient here. — How now, mine 


hoſt ' Piſtol ? 


P1sT, Baſe tike, * call thou me hoſt? 
Now, by this band 1 ſcorn the term 
Nor ſhall my Nell keep lodgers. 


Quick. No, by my troth, not long: for we can 
not lodge and board a dozen or fourteen gentle 
vomen, that live honeſtly by the prick of their 
needles, but it will be thought we keep a bawdy- 
houſe ſtraight.” [Nx draws his ſword.] O well-a- 
day, Lady, if he be not drawn now!“ 9 Lord! bt 8 


ga ſe tike, ] T ijk, is the Rubic word for a little, or ; worthleſs 5 


dog, So, in King Lear: 


Ot bobtail 7i#e, or tnndia- tail, „„ N 
This word is ftill employed in Yorkſhire, and means a clown, or 


ruſtic. $o, in Henry Carey's ballad opera, e The aun, 
an Honeſt Yorkſhireman, £190 


«If you can lie | 
«© A Yorkſhire tie, Kc. STEEVENS, 


In Minſheu's Diflionary, 1617, tike is defined, «© a worme that 
ſucks the blood.“ It is now commonly ſpelt tick, an animal that 
infelts ſheep, dogs, &c. This may have been Piftol's term. Our 
author has the word in the ſenſe Mr. Steevens has aſſigned to it, in 
King Lear; and it occurs with the other Ggnification in Troilus and 


Creſida. Piſtol's next ſpeech, 2 e the former ex- 
planation. MALONE: 


90 well- a- day, Lady, if he be a; drawn now '] The folio — 
lun. If he be not kewn muſt ſignify, if he be not cut down 5 
and in that caſe the very thing is ſuppoſed which Quickly was 
apprehenſive of. But I rather think; ber fright ariſes upon ſeeing 
the ſwords-drawn, and J bave ventured to make a flight alteration 
xcordingly, If he be not drawn, for, if he has not his Sword. 
drawn, is an expreſhon familiar to our poet. THEOBALD. | 

The quarto omits this obſcure paſſage, and only gives us, — O 

10! l e Nym's — But as it cannot be aſcertained _ 
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corporal Nym' Snow ſhalt we have wilful adul- 
tery and murder committed, Good lieutenant 
\ Bardolph, good corporal, offer nothing here, 


Which words (or whether any] were defignedly excluded, I have 
left both exclamations in the text. Mrs. Quickly, without de. 
viation from her character, may be ſuppoſed to utter repeated out- 
cries on the ſame alarm. And yet | think we might read, — if ie 
be not hewing. To hack and ew is a common vulgar expreſſion. 
So, in If you know not me you know Nobody, by Heywood, 1606 ; 
„ Bones o'me, he would dew It. Again, in K. Edward III. 
1599: 1 
The ſin is more to 10 and ew poor men.“ 
After all (as the late Mr. Guthrie obſerved) to be kewn might 
mean, to be drunk, There is yet a low phraſe 1 in uſe on the 9 
occaſion, which is not much unlike it; viz, „he 3s cul.” 
„% Such a one was cut a litile laſt night.” EE . 
So, in The Witty Fair One, by Shirley, 1633 : 
6 Then, Gr, there is the cut of your leg. —— 
8 « —— that's when a wan is drunk, is it not? 
„% Do. not Ragger 3 in your judgment, for (his cut is che grace of 
Jour body.“ 


Again, in The London Clonulicleres, 1659: © — when the cups 


of canary have made our heads friſk; oh how we ſhall foot it when 
we can ſcarce ſtand, and caper when we are cut in the leg!" 


Again, in Decker's Guls Hornhook, 1609? —— to accept the 


counteſy of the cellar when it is offered you by the drawers (aud 
you muſt know that kindneſs never creepes upon them but when 
they ſee you almoſt cleft to the ſhoulders), Kc. STEEVENS, 


I have followed the quarto, becauſe it requires no emendation, 
| Here's corporal Nym's ' ſword: drawn, the hoſteſs would ſay, but 
ſhe breaks off abruptly. 

The editor of the folio here, as in many other 1 not under- 
flanding an abrupt paſſage, 1 believe, made out ſomething that 5 
| conceived might have been intended. Inſtead of ++ O Lord,” 
avoid the penalty of the ſtatute, be inlerted. „O welt a- * 
lady, * and added, — „ if he be not hewn now.” The latter word 
is evidently corrupt, and was probably ester as Mr. Steevens 
conjeRures, for kewing. But, for the reaſon ay pred; | have 
adhered to the quarto. MALONE. | 


How would the editor of the folio have elcaped - hed by 


ſubſtituting Lady for Lord ? for Lady is an exclamaton on Out: 


Z wu Lady, the * Mary. STE VVS. 


dolph 
theſe 
licute 
ing— 
But | 
to t! 
con] 
quar 
man 
adul 
line; 
tena 


he v 


lul- 
lant 
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Nx. Piſh! 


PIST. kim for thee, Iceland dog!“ mon prick 
ard c cur of Iceland! 


3 Good licutenant c.] This fentence (except the RG Bore | 
dolpk) is in the folio given to Bardolph, to whom it is evident 
theſe words cannot belong, for he is himſelf, in this play, the 
licutenant. Mr. Steevens propoſes to ſolve the difficulty by read 
ing—good ancient, ſuppoſing Pittol to be the perſon addreſſed. 
But it is clear, 1 think, from the quarto, that theſe words belong 
to the ſpeech of the bokeeſs, who, _ Nym's ſword drawn, 
conjures him and his fiiend Bardolph to uſe no violence. In the 
quarto; the words, „Good corporal Nym, ſhow the valour of a 
man,” are immediately ſubjoined to - now ſhall we have wilful 
adultery and murder committed.” Bardolph was probably an inter- 
lineation, and erroneoully inſerted before the words © good lieu- 5 
tenant,” inflead of being placed, as it now is, after them, Hence, 
he was conſidered as the ſpeaker, Inſtead of the perſon addreſſed. 


MALONE. 
. 8 40g ] ks-me folio the word is ſpelt Land; ; in the | 


1 Iſeland. MALONE. 


| T believe we ſhould read, Iceland dog. He ſeems to allude to 
an account credited in Elizabeth s üme, that in the north there 
was a nation with human bodies and dogs heads. JOHNSON. | 


The quartos confirm Dr. Johnſon' 0 conjefure, STEEVENS. | 5 


Iceland dog is probably the true reading; yet in Hakluyt's 
Vojages, we often meet with Iland, Diayton, in his Moon-calf, 
mentions water-dugs, and iſlands. And John Taylor dedicates his 


| Sculler*« To the whole kennel of Anticbrift's hounds, priefts, friars, 


monks, and jeſuites, maſtiffs, e Nands, blood-hounds, bob- | 


_ taile-tikes.” F ARMER, 


| Perhaps this kind of dog was then | in vogue for the ladies to carry | 
about wich them. | 

So, in Ram-Alley, or Merry-tricks, 1611: „ 

5 you ſhall have jewels, 5 

„% A baboon, a parrot, and an Izeland dog.“ | 

Again, in Two Wiſe Men, and all the rift Fools, 1619: 0 
Enter n cum antes, her porivig of ag hair 
white, ke, 

* Inſa. A woman? *tis not a woman. The head is a ; dog; 
üs a EIN, half dog, half woman. 


. * 
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| Quick. Good corporal Nym, ſhow the valour of 

5 man, and put up thy ſword. | 
Nx. Will you OE off? *I would have you ſolus, 
[Sheathing his ſword, 


Pisr. Rota egregious dog? O viper vile! 
The ſolus 1 in thy moſt marvellous face; _ 
The Jotus in 1 teeth, ME in thy throat, 


«a Par. No, 'tis but the hair 4 dog i in Jaſtinn, pulled from theſe 
h Iceland dogs.“ 
WO Again: 1 for torturing of theſe eien imps, with eradi - 
cating their fleeces, thereby to enjoy the roots.“ 
Again, in the Preface to Swetnam's Arraignment of Wonen, 
617. | | 
J 6 —— But if I had brought little dogs from. Iceland, or hue 
| glaſſes from Venice,“ xc. 
It appears from a proclamation in, res Fabre, tbat in the 
reign of Henry V. the Eugliſh had a fiſhery on the coaſts of 
Norway and Iceland; and Holinſhed, in his Deſcription of Britain, 
| 5 231, lays, «6 we have ſholts or curs dailie vrovght out of Iſe- 
nd,” STEEVENS: | 
1/{and | that is, Iceland ] cur is again uſed as a term of contempt 
in Epigrams ſerved out in fifty two ſeveral diſhes, no ante, but 
apparently written in the time of James the Firſt : 
He wears a gown lac'd round, laid "Town. with furre, | 
Ox, miſer- like, a pouch, da never man 
5 % Could thruft his finger, but this iſland curre.“ 
1 Sce alſo Brilannia Triumphans, a Maſque, 1636: 
. | che who hath been bred to fland 
5 e Near chair of 9 with Iſland ſhock i in hand.” 


1 


MALONE. 
. prick-car'd eve} A prick- -car'd. cur. is likewiſe in the 
uſt of dogs enumerated in The Book 0 1 Hunhyng, Ke. bl. 1. no date: 
NG Doris trundle- tails and prac car'd Ours.” STEEVENS. 
OE 3 There were newly come to the citie two young men that 
vVere Komans, which ranged up and downe the ſtreetes, with their 
cars upright.” Painter's Palace 'of Pleaſure. This is ſaid of tuo 
ſharpers, and ſeems to explain the term prick- car d. HENDERSON. 
* Will you ſhog off? ] This cant word i is uſed in Beaumont and 
| Nletcher's Coxcomb: 
ö « Come, pr 'ythee, let us ſhog of.” 
e in h and Katharine, OO OE ny I 
* —— - thus it Jhogges,” i. e. thug. it goes. SrEEVE NS. 


— 


of 


lus. 


rd, 
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And in thy bateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, FP Fi 
And, which is worſe, within thy naſty mouth!? 
do retort the ee in thy bowels: . 
For I can take,“ and Piſtol's cock is up, 

And flaſhing fire will follow. | 
1 Jam not Barbaſon; you cannot conjure 
.* have an humour to knock you indifferently 

1 ; If you grow foul with me, Piſtol, I will ſcour 

ou with my rapier, as I may, in fair terms: if you 


would walk off, I would prick your guts a little, in 
good terms, as I . and that's the humour of 


l, 
Pisr. O braggard vile, and ens od furious wight! 7 


The grave doth Bape, and doting death is near? 
Therefore exhbale.* 5 ds NyM draw. 


\ 


— 


13 th hateful lungs, yea, in thy n wie, ts; ] such was 
the coarſe language once in uſe among vulgar brawlers. BP in | The | 
* and Death of William Summers, „ 

— Thou lyeſt in thy throat and in thy outs.” | 
; STEEVENS. 

# — th nafty mouth ! 1 The quartos read: 7 
—.— meſsful mouth, STEEVENS. 58 

9 For I can take, ] 1 know not well what 3 can take. The 
quarto reads fall. In our author to take, is ſometimes 10 blaſt, 
which ſenſe may ſerve in this place. Jonns0N. : 

The old reading, I can lake, is right, and means I cent hols 
fre. Though Piſtol's cock was up, yet if he did not take fire, 
no flaſhing could enſue. The whole Tentence confifts in alluſions 
to his name. . MASON, 

The folio here, as in two other places, corruptly reads—foke. 


Se Vol. XI. p. 131, n. 9. MALONE, 


Jan not Barbaſon ; you cannot conjure me. 1 5 is * 
name of a demon mentioned in The Merry 


very naturally reminds Nym of the ſounding noplople uttered by : 
confurers, STEEVENS, 


— doting death is near; 11 Thus the folio. The quarto has 455 
Feng death. Jonxs ON. 1 55 
. ee -oxbale, ] Exhale, I believe, bere salbe draw, or 


ives of Windſor, 
Vol. V. p. 93, u. 3. The unmeaning tumour of Piſtof's, ſpeech _ 
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Banp. Hear me, hear me what I ſay be that 
ſtrikes the firſt ſtroke, I'll run him up to the bilts, 
as I am a ſoldier. 90 [ Draws, 
Pisr. An oath of mickle might; and ry {hall 

- RYE. 

Give me thy fiſt, thy fore fc to me give; 
T * ſpirits are moſt tall. 

Nu. Iwill cut thy throat, one time or other, 

in fair terms; that is the humour of it. 


PisT. Coupe le gorge, that's the word ?—I thee 


defy again. | 


0 betend of Crete,“ think'ſt thou my TOS: to get? 
No; to the ſpital go, 


And from the powdering tub of 963 5 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Creſſid's kind, 
Doll Tear-ſheet ſhe 850 name, and her eſpouſe: 


L in Piftor' 8 language, hale. or lug out. The ee ire dos in the 
old quarto, | They draue.] confirms this explanation. MALOXE, | 


Therefore exhale means only — therefore breathe your laft, or dit, 
2 threat common enough among dramatick heroes of a higher 
rank than Piſtol, who only expreſſes this idea in the fantaſtick 
language peculiar to bis character. STEEVENS. 


5 0 hound of Crete, ] He means to inſfinuate that Nym thirſted 
for blood. The hounds of Crete deſcribed by our author in 4 
Midſummer Night's Dream, appear to Oy SEEK 9 dee 
Vol. VII. P- 129, n. 2. MALONE, 


This is an ingenious ſuppoition ; and yet I connet t help thinking 
that Piftol on the preſent, as on many other occaſions, makes ule 
of words to which he had no determinate meaning. STEEVENS. 


\ l lazar kite of Greſſid's kind. ] The ſame expreſſion 
occurs in Green's Card of Fancy, 1601: What courteſy is to be 
found in ſuch kites of Creſſid's king?” | | 
Again, in Gaſcoigne's Dan Bortholonew of Badke, 1587, , 
| „% Nor ſeldom ſeene in kites of Creſſedes binde. 
; Shakſpeare might deſign a ridicule on the laſt of ele pallages. 
Again, in The Forreſt of Fancy, 1579: 
4 For ſuch rewardes they dayly fads | 

% That fyxe their fancy faithfully _ 

40 On 1 calls of * binde. STEVENS. 


— 
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I have, lod I will hold, the quondam Oviclly 
For the only ſhe; ay there 8 en 7 


5 the Boy. 


Boy. - Milos hoſt Piſtol, you muſt come to my 
maſter, =and you, hoſteſs; — he is very fick, and 
would to bed. Good Bardolph, put thy noſe be- 
tween his ſheets, and do the office of a warming 
pan: faith, bes very il. | 
' Bard. Away, you rogue. 

Quick. By my troth, he'll yield the crow a pud- 
ding one of theſe days: the king has kill'd his 
bear. Good huſband, come home preſently. 

| Exeunt Mrs. QUICKLY and Boy. 


Bard. Come, ſhall I make you two friends? 
We muſt to France together; Why, the devil, 
ſhould we keep knives to cut one another's throats? 

Pisr. Let floods o 'erlwell, and fiends for food 

55 

Nx. You'll pay. me the eight ſhillings I won 
of you at berting ? 5 

PisT, Baſe is the ſlave that pays.” 47 
5 That now. 1 will have; that! 8 the humour 
0 It. 5 | 


1 there's ES ] Thus the quarto. The folio adds, — : 


to go to. STEEVENS. _ HET 
and you, hoſteſs; ] The folio has—and your hofleſs. Cor- 
reaed by Sir T. Hanmer. The emendation is ſupported by the 

_ quarto: „ Hoſteſs, you muſt come firaight to my Is; and you 


hoſt Piſtol.” MALONE. 
9 Baſe is the flave that hays. ] perhaps this expreſſion was pro- 


| _ I en with it in The Fair mory of the Melt, by Re 7” 
1931: 3 g 
1531, 


60 My motto ſhall be, Baſe is toe man that pays.” F 
rern. 


> quickly to ſir John: Ah, poor heart! he is ſo ſhaked 
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Plsr. 1 want ſhall compound; Puſh home, 


. + BaRD. By this ſword, he that makes the firf 
thruſt, I'll kill him; by this ſword, I will. 


 PisT. Sword is an oath, and oaths muſt have 
their courſe. 


Bard. Corporal Nym, an thou By be friends, 
be friends: an thou wilt not, why then be enemies | 
with me too. Priythee, put up. : rater 
Nx. I ſhall have my eight tillings Tos of 
you at betting? 
Pisr. A noble ſhalt thou have, and preſent pay 
And liquor likewiſe will I give to thee, 
And friendſhip ſhall combine, and brotherhood: 
Fl live by Nym, and Nym ſhall live by me; — 
Is not this juſt; for I ſhall ſutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue, 
Give me thy hand. PR 
Nx. I ſhall have my noble? 
Pisr. In caſh moſt juſtly paid. 


Nux. Well then, that's the . of it. 


we wil 


8 : Re- enter Mrs. QuickLy. 


Quick. As ever you came of women, come in 


of a burning quotidian tertian, that it is moſt la- 
mentable to behold. Sweet men, come to him. 


Ny. The king hath run bad humours on the 
knight, that's the even of it. 

-- PIT. Nym, thou haſt ſpoke the right; 

His heart 1 is fracted, and corroborate. „ 


Ny. The king is a good king: but it muſt be 
as it may; he paſſes ſome humours, and careers. 


I'S, 
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pisr. Let us condele che knight; for, + Dans, 
we will live,” e lExeunt. | 


SCENE u. 


| Southampton. A CounciteChanber, 
Enter EXETER, Brbronb, and Was Tuo ra b. 


Bro, 'Fore God, his grace is bold, to cruſt theſe 
traitors. | 
Exs. They ſhall be apprehended by and by. 
WEST. How ſmooth and even they « do bear tem- 
ſelves! , 
As if allegiance in their Ll fat, 
Crowned with faith, and conſtant loyalty. 
Bed. The king hath note of all that they intend, 
By interception which they dream not of, 


EXE. Nay, b ut e the man that v was Has bedfellow, 


por, lambkins,” we will live. ] That is, we will live as 


wier and peaceably together as lambkius. The meaning has, 
I think, been obſcured by a different punauation 3 « for, lambkins, 
ve will live.” MALONE, | = 


Lambkins ten to me a fantaſtick title by which Piflol addreſſes 
bis ne wly-reconciled friends, Nym and Bardolph. The words 
ur will live, may refer to what ſeems uppermoſt in his head, bis 


expected profits from the camp, of which he has juſt given them 0 


reaſon to expect a ſhare, I have not therefore departed from the. 
old punQuation, STEEVENS, | 


3 —— that was his bedfellow, $0, Holioſhed: « The aid. 
Lord Scroiþ was in ſuch favor with the king, that he admitted 
bim ſometime to be his bed fello u. The familiar appellation of 
bedfellow, which appears firange to us, was common among the 
ancient nobility; There is as letter from the fexth Earl of Northum- 
derland ( fill preſerved in the collegion of the preſent duke] ö 
. 40 10 his beloved couſyn Thomas Arundel, Ke: 3 
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Whom he hath cloy'd and grac FL with princely 


favours, — 
That he ſhould, for a foreign purſe, fo ſell 
His ſovereign 8 life to death and —_— 


Trumpet Hast Enter King nr Schoot, 


CAMBRIDGE, Grey, Lords, and Autendants, 


k. Hen. Now ſits the wind fair, and we vill 


„ eon 
My lord of Cambridge, —and my kind lord of 
8 Maſham, — 
And you, my gentle knight, give me your 
thoughts: 


Think you not, that the powers we bear with ns, 
Will cut their paſſage through the force of France; 


begins, 01 Bedfellow, after my moſt harte recommendacion: " 
So, in a comedy called, «© 4 Knack to know a Knave, 1594: 
« Yet for thou waſt once bedfellow to a king, 

% And that I lov'd thee as my ſecond ſelf, 0 &c. 

Again, in Look about You, 1600: 

| „ —— if I not err 

© Thou art the prince's ward. 

| „ —— I am his ward, thamberlain, and bedfellow.” 

Again, in Cynthia's Revenge, 1613: | Gy 

4er T'll beftow, and without prejudice, | 

«© On thee alone, my noble bedfellow.“ SrEEVEIs. 


This unſeemly cuſtom continued common till the middle of the 
laſt century, if not later. Cromwell obtained much of his intel- 
ligence during the civil wars from mean men with whom he ſlept. 
—Henry Lord Scroop was the third huſband of Joan Ducheſs of 
York, ſtepmother of Richard Earl of Cambridge. MALONE. 


« —— cloy'd and gracd — ] Thus the quarto; the folio reads— | 


dull'd and _ d.  Ferkiapy dull d is a miſtake for do/d. 
9 STEEVENS. 


4 — death and mischer! 1 Here the quartos inſert a a line 
omitted in all the following editions: 


Exe. 0! the lord of Maſhan! Jounson. 


f the 


ntel- | 


ſlept. 
15 of 


a0 


VENS. 
line 


4 5 =y 
— * ; „ * ; 
- ae 


Doing the execution, ond the Fy 
For which we have in head aſſembled them!? 2 : 
Sckoor. No W my liege, if _ man do his 
_ beſt. 
K. HEN. 1 doubt not that: fince we are well 
perſuaded. | 
We carry not a heart h us from e 
That grows not in a fair conſent with ours ;” 


Nor leave not one behind, that doth not wiſh 


Succeſs and conqueſt to attend on us. 
Cam. Never was monarch better fear d, and 
ee 
Than is your majeſty; there” 8 not, I think, a ſub- 
ject, | 
That fits in heart-grief ad rake | 
Under the ſweet ſhade of your government. 


GREY, Even thoſe, that were TO. father $ ene- 
Bs, RY 

Have ſteep'd their galls in honey; ; and do i you 
With hearts create of duty and of zeal, 


) 
6 For which we | have in head a Im led them? ] This is not an 


Engliſh phraſeology. I am perſuaded Shakſpeare wrote: 
For which we have in aid aſſembled them * ? 


alluding to the tenures of thoſe times. WARBURTON. | 


It is ſtrange that the commentator ſhould forget a word fo 
eminently obſervable in this writer, as head for an army formed. 
YL Jonnson. 


In head ſeems ſynonymous to the modern military term in force, 


MALONE. © 


7 That grows not in a fair kay with ours; ] So, in * | 
lf you ſhall cleave to my conſent,” Kc. | 

Conſent is union, party, ke, STEEVENS. | 

in a fair concent — ] In friendly concord; in uniſon vith 


ours. See Vol. XI. p. 85, n. 3. MALONx. | 
F—— kearls create — Nenne e or nd up on wy 


"zeal. JouxsoN. 


/ 
* 


4 — 


— 
* 
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- 


* Hex, We therefore have great cauſe of thank 
nenn; 
And ſhall forget the office of our bund. , 
Sooner than, quittance of deſert and merit, 
According to the weight and worthineſs. 


Sckoor. So ſervice ſhall with ſteeled ſinews toil; 
And labour ſhall refreſh itſelf with hope, 
| To do your grace inceſſant ſervices. 


K. Hen. We judge no leſs. —Uncle of Exeter 
Enlarge the man committed yeſterday, 
That rail d againſt our perſon: we conſider; 
It was exceſs of wine that ſet him on; 

| And, on his more advice, we pardon him. 

Scrooe. That's mercy, but too much ſecurity: 
Let him be puniſh'd, ſovereign; leſt example 
Breed, by his lufferance, more of ſuch a kind. 


K. Hen. O, let us yet be merciful. 
Ca. So may your highnels, and yet puniſh too. 


Grey. Sir, yoti ſhow great ELF, if Sn give 
= him Utes 
After the taſte of much corretlion, 


— 5 K. HEN. Alas, your too much love and care e of | 


me 
Are heavy . gainſt this poor wretch. 


If little faults, N on difemper, 


7. 
0 > And ſhall forget the office of our hand, ] Perhaps, our author, 
when he wrote this line, had the fifth verſe: of the 137th Pſalm in 
his thoughts: If I forget thee, O 1 let my right land 
Forget her cunning.” STEEVENS. 
- more eavect, 3 On his return to more dehnen of mind. 
a Jonson. 
Lew vol. TV. p. 215, and vol. VI. p- 154. n. 3. 


MALONE: 
p ? —— proceeding on alen per,] k e ſudden paſſions. 


eee 
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Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſitetch our eye,“ z 


| When capital crimes, chew'd, ſwallow” d, and di- 


geſted, 


| Appear before us ? We'll yet enlarge that man, 


Though Cambridge, SCFOOP, and OT heir 
dear cate, J 
And tender preſervation of our perſon, - — 


Would have him puniſh' d. And now to our French | 
. cauſes ; 


Who are the late commilConers 1 ? 5 


Cau. I one; . 
Your highneſs bade me aſk for it to-day. 
Sckoor. So did you me, my liege. 
Grey, And me, my royal ſovereign. 
K. HEN. Then, Richard, carl of Cambridge, thers 
is yours ;— 


There yours, lord Seroop « of Maſhan j—and, fit 
nt 


* Perturbation of mind. Temper is equalicy or ' tainineſs d& mind; 
from an equipoiſe or due mixture of paſſions, Diftemper of mind 
is the predominance of a paſſion, as diſtemper of Wear is the 1 | Ae 


dominance of a kumour. Jonxsox. 


It has been juſt ſaid by the king, that it was exceſs of wine lat 
jel kim on, and diffemper may therefore mean intoxication. Diſ- 
temper'd in liquor, is ſtill a common expreſſion. ' Chapman, in his 
epicedium on the Death of Prince Henry, 1612, bas perſouiked this 
ſpecies of diflemper : | | 

« Fratitick diftemper, 264 bare · ey d unrelt. F 
And Brabantio ſays, that Rodefigo is | 

„% Full of ſupper aud kay sf ring 1 55 
Again, Holinſhed, * 


frong drink in fach exceſfive ſort, that be was therewith apes; 1 


| 2nd reel'd as he went.“ STEEVENS. 


— how ſhall we firetch our 51, If + we may not 5100 af 
{mall faults, how wide muſt we open our eyes at great? JOHNSON. 


Who art the late commiſſioners ? | That is, as appears from the 


kquel, who are the perſons e W commiſſioners ? 
M. . | 
Vor. XIII. * 


ol. III. p. 626: —— gave him wine aud 5 


As dogs upon their maſters, worrying them,— 
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; (fey of Northumberland, this ſame is yours: — 
Read them; and know, I know your worthineſs.— 
My lord of Weſtmoreland, —and uncle Exeter — 
We will aboard to-night. — Why, how now, gentle. 
men? 
What ſee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 
So much complexion look ye, how they change! 
Their cheeks are ert = VERFs what read you 
| there, 
That hath ſo cowarded and chas'd Your! blood 
Out of appearance? | 
r 1 do a my fault; 
And do ſubmit me to your highnels' mercy. 
GREv. Schoor. To which we all appeal. 
K. Hen. The mercy, that was W in us but 
eee 
By your own counſel is fupprels d and kill d: 
You muſt not dare, for ſhame, to talk of mercy; 
For your own reaſons turn into your boloms, 


See you, my princes, and my noble peers, 
Theſe Engliſh. monſters! My lord of Cambridge 
here, — 

Yon know, how apt our love was, to accord. 
To furniſh him“ with all appertinents 

Belonging to his honour ; and this man 
Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conſpir'd, 
And ſworn unto the practices of France, 
To kill us here in Hampton: to the which, 
This knight. —no leſs for bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is, —hath likewiſe ſworn. But O! 
What ſhajl I ſay to thee, lord Scroop ; thou cruel, 


. quick — ] That is, living. Jonxsov. 


3 To furniſh him — ] Tue latter word, which is wanting in ; the: 
| 47 Rſs.” Was ee * the editor of the Been. MaLOXE. 


you 


tO! 


uel, 


the 
INE» 
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Ingratefol, lavage, and inhuman creature! 5 
Thou, that didſt bear the key of all my counſels, | 


That knew'ſt the very bottom of my ſoul, 

That almoſt might'ſt have coin d me into gold, 
Would'ſt thou have practis'd on me for thy wer 
May it be peſſible, that foreign hire 

Could out of thee extract one ſpark of evil; 

That might annoy my finger? 'tis fo ſtrange, 
That, though the truth of: it ſtands off as groſs | 
As black from white, * my eye will ſchreely. ſee its 
Treaſon, and murder, ever kept together, 
As two yoke-devils ſworn to either's purpoſe, _ 
Working ſo grolsly * in a natural cauſe,» 
That admiration mA not whoop at chem! HE. 

But thou, 'gainſt all proportion, didſt bring in 


Wonder, to wait on treaſon, and on murder: 


And whatſoever cunning bend it was; 
That wrought upon thee ſo prepoſterouſſy; 
Hath got the voice in hell for excellence: 
And other devils, that ſuggeſt by treaſons, 
Do batch and bungle up damnation  _ 

With patches, colours, and with forms being fetch'd : 
From gliſtering ſemblances of piety; 
But he, that temper 'd thee, * bade thee ſand up, | 


do though the truth of it Pants off « as Fro / | 
As black from white,] Though the truth be as apparent and 5 
viſible as black and White contiguous to each other. To fiand. off 


is etre releve, to be prominent to the eye, as the wrong parti of a 
pidure. Jonxsov. 


— Jo Ero y 54 Pohhabhy 3 with a plain and viſible boss 
bexion of cauſe and effect. Jonxson. | 


— he, that temper'd thee, } Though tenper'd may Rand bor | 
formed or moulded, yet I fancy tempted was the author's word, for 
it anſwers better to ſuggeſt in the oppoſition. JOHNSON, | 


Temper' d, 1 believe, is the true reading; and meani—rendered 


thee pliable to his will. Falſtaff ſays of Shallow, that he bas hin 8 


SrrEVENs. 


1 t een nis thumb and finger.“ ” 
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Gave thee no inſtance why thou ſhould'ſt do treaſon 
Unleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor, 
If that ſame dæmon, that hath gull'd thee thus, 
Should with his lion gait walk the Whole world, 
He might return to vaſty Tartar back, 

And tell the legions—I can never win 

A ſoul ſo eaſy as that Engliſhman's. 

O, how haſt thou with jealouſy infected 

The ſweetneſs of affiance ! * Show men dutiful ? 
Why, ſo didſt thou: Seem they grave and learned? 
Why, fo didſt thou: Come they of noble family? 
Why, ſo didſt thou: Seem they religious? 
Why, ſo didſt thou: Or are they ſpare in diet; 
Free from groſs paſſion, or of mirth, or anger; 
Conſtant in ſpirit, not ſwerving with the blood; 
Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt complement; 
Not working with the eye, without the ear, 


3 


puniſhment. So, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613: | 

++ With aconitum that in Tartar ſprings,”  STEEVENS, 

Again, in The troubleſome Raigne of King John, 1591: 
And let the black tormentors of black Tartan, 
4% Upbraide them with this damned enterprize.“ 

Ts | VV e MALONE, 

+ 0, how haſt thou with jealouſy in feed i 

The ſweetneſs of affiance ? ] Sbakſpeare ufes this aggravation of 


the guilt of treacherv with great judgement. One of the work 


conſequerices of breach of truft is the diminution of that confidence 

which makes the happinefs of life, and the diſſemination of fuſpi- 

cion, which is the poiſon of ſociety, JOHNSON. | | 

 * Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt complemetit; ] Complement has 
in this inſtance the ſame ſenſe as in Love's Labour's Loft, AQ l. 

Complements, in the age of Shakſpeare, meant tire ſame as accen- 
pliſhments in the preſent one. STEEVENS. | | 


See Vol. VII. p. 190, n. 3. By the epithet model the king means 


that Scroop's accompliſhments were not oftentatioufly diſplay'd. 
OE: 2 5 | . Nags MALONE, 
© Not working with the eye, without the ear, | The king means 

to ſay of Scroop, that he was a cautious man, who knew the f 

nulla figes, that a ſpecious appearance was deceitful, and therefore 


—— vaſly Tartar ] i. e. Tartarus, the fabled place of future 


ature _ 
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And, dür in purged judgemeni, truſting neither? 
Such, and fo finely boulted, didſt thou ſeem: ” 

And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 
To mark the full-fraught man, and beſt indued, * | 
With ſome ſuſpicion. I will weep for thee; 
For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 


Another fall of man.— Their faults are open, 


Arreſt them to the anſwer of the law ;— 


And God acquit them of their ics 5 


Exx. Iarreſt thee of high treaſon, 2 Ho the name 
of Richard earl of Cambridge. 


1 arreſt thee of high treaſon, by the name of 


7 lord a of Maſham, | | 


wid not work with the- eye, . the ear, did not * the air or 
look of any man till he = tried 2 82 by enquiry and converſation, 
| JOHNSON. 
7 — fo fineh bouled, Ji e. refined or purged from all faults, 
Fos. 
| Boulted | is the ſame with Aft, and bas conſequently the meaning 
of reed. JOHNSON. | 
* To mark the full 1 man, and beſt indued, ue. ] Beſt 
indued is a phraſe equivalent to—gifted ar endowed. in the wok. | 
extraordinary manner. So, Chapman: | 
„% His powrs with dreadful ſtrength in du'd. ny STEEVENS, 
The folio, where alone this line is found, reads—To male the 
full fraught man, &c, The emendation was. made by Mr. Theobald. 
Mr, Pope endeavoured to obtain ſome ſenſe by pointing * 
To make the full-fraught man and beſt, Ay: 4 
' With ſome ſuſpicion, | 
But & to make a perſon indued with ſaſpicion,” ** not appear, y 


to my ear at leaſt, like the phraſevlogy of Shakſpeare's or any other 


age. Make or mack are ſo often confounded in theſe plays, that 1 
once ſuſpeRed that the latter word might have been uſed here: but 


this alſo would be very harſh, The old copy has thee indess of * 


the. The correQgion was made by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 
Our authour has the ſame thought again in Selen,. 


„ 3 So thou, Pofthu mus, 


© Wilt lay the leaven to all proper men; 

„ Gaodly and gallant ſhall be falſe and Nerfar 4. 

From thy great fall,” "THEOBALD, 3 
TS 


* 
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by 1 arreſt thee of high wesſon. by the name 9 
> Thomas Grey, knight of Northumberland. 


SCROOP. Our purpoles God juſtly bach diſco- 
ver'd; 
And I repent my fault, more than my death; 
Which I beſeech your highneſs to forgive, 
Although my body pay the price of it. 
Cam. For me,—the nds of France did not ſe- 
| duce;* 

— Although J did admit it as a motive, 
The ſooner to effect what I intended: 
But God be thanked for prevention; 
Which 11 in lufferance heartily will rejoice, * 
Beſeeching God. and You, to pardon me. 


D 


At the diſcovery of molt dangerous 5 | 
Than 1 do at this hour; Joy o er Wenk, 


2 For me, — the gold of France did. not. fies, F 1 Holinſhed, p. 249, 
obſerves from Hall, “ that diverſe write | that Richard earle of 
Cambridge did not conſpire with the lord Scroope aud Thomas 
Graie for the Weer. of king Hlenrie to pleaſe the French 

| brother in- lde Edmunde, earl of March, as heire to Lionell duke 
of Clarence: after the death of which earle of March, for di- 
verſe” ſecret impediments not able to have iſſue, the earle of Cam- 
bridge was ſure that the crowne ſhould come to him by his wife, 
and to his children of her begotten. And therefore (as was 
thought) be rather confeſſed himſelfe for neede of mouie to be 
corrupted by the French king, than be would declare his inward | 
mind, &c. which if it were eſpied, he ſaw plainlie that the eatle 
of March ſhould have tafled of the' ſame cuppe that he had 
drunken, and what ſhould bave come to his owne children, be 

much doubted,” &c. | STEFVENS. 
iich I in | ſuſferance heartily will rejoice, ] I, which is wanting 
in the old copy, was added by the editor of the fecond folio. 
Cambridge means to ſay, at which prevention, or which intended 
ſcheme that it was prevented, I ſhall rejoice. Shakſpeare has many 
1 ellipticall expreſſions.” The intended ſcheme that he alludes 
o, was the taking off Henry, to make room for bie brother: in- 
aw. See the preceding. nole. MALONE. 1 9 5 


4 


t ſe. 


And his whole kingdom unto deſolation. 
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N 5 


prevented from a damned enterprize: | 
My fault, * but not my body, pardon, ſovereign. 


K. HEN. God quit you 1 m his mercy ! Hear your 
fentence. | 


Fou have conſpir'd againſt our royal N 2 8 
Join'd with an enemy e . and from his 


coffers 
Receiv'd the golden earneſt of our death; 
Wherein you would have ſold your king to daughter, 
His princes and his peers to ſervitude, 
His ſubjects to oppreſſion and contempL, | 


Touching our perſon, ſeek we no revenge; 


But we our kingdom's ſafety mult fo tender, 
Whoſe ruin you three ſought, that to her laws. 


We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence. 
Poor miſerable wretches, to your death: 


The taſte whereof, God, of his mercy, give vou 


Patience to endure, and true repentance 
Of all your dear offences Bear them hence. 
[Exeunt Conſhirators, guarded. 
; My fault, &e. } One of the conſpirators againſt Queen Elizabeth, 


I think Parry, concludes his letter to her with theſe words: © a 
culpa, but not a pœnä, abſolve me, moſt dear lady.” This letter was 


much read at that time, | 1585, ] and our author doubtleſs copied it. 


This whole ſcene was much enlarged and improved after the 
brft edition; the particular inſertions it would be tedious to men- 
tion, and tedious without much uſe. JOHNSON. - | 
The words of Parry's letter A, * Diſcharge me 4 aha. but 
not a pand, good ladie, REED. | 

4 —— proclaim'd, ] Mr. Riiſon recommends the omiſſion of this 


word, which deforms the meaſure. STEEVENS. 


5 —— unto deſolation.] The folio, 1623, where alone this paſ- 


3 1 8 is found, has — inte ien. Correded by Mr. Steevens. 


: MALONE., 
3 Get you therefore hence, | 5 in Holinſhed: «K —— Get 
ye hence therefore, ye poor miſerable. wretches, to the receiving | 
of your Juſt reward : whereing God's "Oy give you gtace, Kc. 

. STEEVENSs 
* 4 : 
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Now, lords, for France ; the enterprize whereaf 

Shall be to you, as us, like glorions. 

We doubt not of a fair and lucky war; 

Since God ſo graciouſly hath brought to light 

This dangerous treaſon, lurking in our way, 

To hinder our beginnings, we doubt not now. 

But every rub is ſmoothed on our way. 
Then, forth, dear countrymen; let us deliver 

Our puiſſance into the hand of God; 

Putting it ſtraight in expedition. 

Cheerly to ſea; the ſigns of war advance: 

No o king of England, if not king of F rance. : [Excun, 


SCENE III. 
Mrs. Quickly 8 H ou ſei in Eaftcheap, 


Enter pisrol, Mrs. QuickLy, Nu. Banpolrx, 
and Boy. 


Ourcx. Pr' ythee, honey- -ſweet Huſhand, let me 
bring thee to Staines. ” 
Pisr. No; for my manly "We doth yern,— 
Bardolph, be blith ;— Nym, rouſe thy vaunting veins; 
Boy, briſtle thy courage up; for Falſtaff he | is dead, 
And we muſt yern therefore. 
Bar. Would, I were with him, wheieſome' er 
he is, either 1 in heaven, or in hellCLlʒ . 
ie ſigns of war advance: ] 80, in Phacr's asd lan of 
the firſt line of the eighth Book of the Aneid : Ut belli fignum Kc. 
_ „When figne of war from Laurent towres“ Kc. STEEVENS. 
Mo king of England, if not king of, France. 1 So, in the pid play 
before that of Shakſpeare: 


6 2M not king of France, then of nothing wuſt [ be king.“ 
| STEEVENS. 


London. 


. me bring thee to Staines. ] i. e. let me attend, or ac- 
Fampany thee. So, in Meaſure for. Meaſure : rags 
| ** —— give me leave, my lord, 


* That we ma bring you ſomething on the way.” | Rev, 
24 8) 4 W 


Qu! 
thur's 
ſom. 


had b 


. 
Ever 
to- deſc 
« He 
any pe 
of her 
| Aga 


na, ; 


thur's boſom, if ever man went to Arthur's bo- 
ſm. A made a finer end,* and went. away, an it 


| 
A 


— Kerr end 1] for final. Jonnson. 


to-deſcribe Falſtaff's behaviour at his exit, as uncommonly placid. 


any perſon dies with reſolution and devotion. So Ophelia fays 
of her father: „They ſay, he made a we end. „ M. MASON, 
Again, in Macbeth : | TY 
They ſay, be parted well, and paid bis ſcote 3 
% And ſo God be with him!“ 

our author has elſewhere uſed the comparative for the poſitive; 
See Macbeth, Vol. XI. p. 132, n. g. Mrs. Quickly, however, 
needs no ultification for not adhering to the rules of grammar. 
What ſeems to militate againſt Dr. Johnſon's interpretation is, 


that the word final, which he ſuppoſes to have been meant, is rather 
too learned for the hoſteſs. MALOM E. 


i. cri ſombꝰ d child. 


luſion to the weak condition of Falſtaff. 
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had very any chriſtom child;“ a parted even juſt 


„He made a fine end,” is at this day a vulgar expreſſion, when 


9 —— an it had been any chriſtom child; 1 The old n bas 


QUICK. Nay, fork he's not in bell; be's in Ars 


Every man that dies, makes a final end; but Mrs. Quickly means „ 


„The chry/om was no more chan the white cloth put on the 
new baptiſed child.” See Johnſon's Canons of Eccleſ. Law, 1720. 
have ſamewhere (but cannot recolled where) met with this 
further account of it; that the chryſom was allowed to be carried 
out of the church, to enwrap ſuch. children as were in too weak 
a condition to be borne thither; the ckryſom being ſuppoſed to wake 
every place holy. This cuſtom would rather ado! ana the al- 


The child itſelf was ſometimes called a chyuſon, as appears 1 i | 


the following paſſage in The Fancies Chaſte and Noble, 1638: 


you wot,” 
| Again, in The Wits, by Sir W. D'Avenant, 1637: 
and would'ſt not join thy balfpenny 
To ſend for milk for the poor chryſome.” 
Again, in Sir W. D'Ayenant's Juſt Italian, 1630: 
46 —— and. they do awe 
« The chryſome babe | - 
Again, and more appoſitely, in nis ee . 4 Sir, I 


would fain depart in quiet, like mage young chryſomes,” Again, 
a fine old man to his 


in Your Five Gallants, by Middleton: 
father, it would Kill bis heart faith: re away bite a chryſom.” * 


STEVENS. 


* —.— the boy furely I ever ſaid was a very Fhry/ome | in the thing 8 


= 
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between twelve and one, een at turning o'the tide: 
for after I ſaw him fumble with the ſheets,” and play 
with flowers, and {mile upon his lingers ends, I 


knew 
ſharp 


{ 
575 


In the Liturgis, 2 E. VI. Form of . Baptiſm, is "thi di. 


In tt 
redio : Then the miniſter ſhall put the white veſture, com. ſees th: 
monly called the ckri/ome, upon the child.“ Cc. The Gloſſary of | 
Du Cange, vide Chriſmale, explains this ceremony thus: © Quippe | 
olim ut & hodie, baptizatorum, ſtatim atque chriſmate in frante And 
ungebantur, ne chrima deflueret, capita panno candido obvolve- of“ 2 

bantur, qui octava demum die ab iis auſerebatur.” During the Tronfli 
time therefore of their wearing this veſture, the children were, I Tlinge 
ſuppoſe, called chriſomes. Qne is regiſtered under this deſcription ficke 1 
in the regilter of Thatcham, Berks, 1605, (Hearne's Appendix to the cl 
the Hiſtory of Glaſtonbury, p · 275. WA younge oh 8 3 a man e 
child, beinge found drowned, „Kc. TyRWHITT. Th 
The chriſom is properly explained as the white garment put on 81 
upon the child at its baptiſm, And this the child wore twill the ſc. v 
time the mother came to be churched, who was then to offer it | 
to the miniſter, So that, truly ſpeaking, a ckriſom child was one 
that died after it had been baptized, and before its mother was Th 
churched. Erroneouſly, however, it was uſed for children that Celf1 
die before they are baptized'; and by this denomination ſuch the | 
child!en were entered in the bills of mortality down to the year imag 
1726. But have I not ſeen, in ſome edition, chriftom child? If 1 
that reading were ſupported by any copy of authority, I ſhould ipſo 
like it much. It agrees better with my dame's enuntiation, who Com 
was not very likely iO pronounce a hard word with propriety, and wy 
who juſt before had called Abraham Artur. WHALLEY, 5 
Mr. Whalley is right in his conjecture. The firſt folio reads Nol 
chriſtom, Blount, in his GLOSSOGKAPHY, 1678, ſays, that ckrifoms an 
in the bills of mortality are ſuch children as die within the month - 
of birth, becauſe during that time they ule to wear the chriſom-cloth, / 
| MALON®, no 
1 turning 0 'the 6457 1 It has hs a very old opinion, which ham 
Mead, de imperio ſolts, quotes, as if he believed it, that nobody 
dies but in the time of ebb: half the deaths in London confute 
the notion; but we find that it was common among the women of 6 
| M poet's time. JOHNSON, of 
— fumble with the ſheets, } This paſſage | is burleſquol by 5 


3 and Fletcher, in The Captain: 
„% f. How does my maſter? _ 
„% 9. Faith, he lies drawing on pace. 
0 1. Ta an ul gn. | 
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of 6 a fumbling and pleiting of the bed- cloths.” 


bt or 
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knew there was wit one way; 4 for his noſe was as 
ny as a pen, and 'a babbled of . fields.“ 


| « 2. And fumbles with: the pots too. 
4 1. Then there's no way but one with him." I 
In the ſpurious play of King Jon, 1611, when rcon 
ſees that prince at the point of death, he ſays: 
% O piercing fight! he fumbleth i in | i mouth, 05 
„ His ſpeech doth fail ——. pays . 
And pliny, in his chapter on The Signs of death, oaks mention 
See P. Holland's 
Tranſlation, Chap. li. 80 alſo, in The- Ninth Booke of Notable 


| Thinges, by Thomas Lupton, 4to. bl. 1: „ If the forcheade of the 


ficke waxe redde—and his noſe wax ſharpe—if he pull firawes, or 
the cloathes of his be dde—theſe are - ma certain tokens of death.” 


| N STEEVENVS. 


| There i is this expreſſion, and not, 1 . defigned as a ſneer 
on Shakſpeaze, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Chong. Curale,. AQ We . 


ſc. v: 
«aA glimmering before death, ds nothing elſe, „ 
Do you ſee how he fumbles with the ſheets?” WHALLEY, 


The ſame indication of approaching death is enumerated. by 


Celſus, Lommius, Hippocrates, and Galen. The teſtimony of 
the latter is ſufficient to ſhow that ſuch: a ſymptom. is by no means 
imaginary : '* Manus ante faciem attollere, muſcas quaſi venari 
inani opera, floccos carpere de veſtibus, vel Pariete. 
ipſo hoc experius fuit Galenus. Quum enim, 8 
Comm. Tom. II. ſc&. 708. COLLINS. 


"I knew there was but one way ; ] I N this phraſe is pro- 


yerbial, ] meet with. it again w If 50¹ know not Ms you. 89855 -- 


Nobogy, 1613; 
« I heard the dodors whiſper it in ſecret, | 
 &e There is no way but one.” 
Again, in Tie Life and Death of Gamalie! Ratſey, 1605 : 
now the courtier -is in huckſter's handling, there is no way with 
him but one, for e leizes both on his woney and books.“ 


STEEVENS. | 


3 —— and „ babbled of green felds, F: The old copy [ i. e. the 
reads for his noſe was as Hen as a , and a ae 
of green fields. STEEVENS. 75 


Theſe words, and a table of green n fields, are not to be 8 5 
This nonſenſe got into al! 
the following editions by a pleaſant miſtake of the ſtage editors, ; 

ho printed from the common piece-meal written parts in the 


; e A table was here dire ed to be eee ny by bekog 


in the old editions of 1600 and 1608. 


Et in ſe- | 
Yan Swieten 


6 But 
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How now, fir John? quoth I: what, man! he of 
good cheer, 80 -a cried out—God, God, God! 


a ſcene in a favern where they drink at parting), and this diredion 
crept into the text from the margin. Greenfield was che name of 
the property-man in that time, who furniſhed implements, &c, for 
the aQors, 4 fable of Greeufield's. Port, | 


So reaſonable an account of this blunder, Mr. Theobald could 
not acquieſce in. He thought a fable of Greenfield's, part of the 
text, only .corrupted, and that it ſhould be read, he babbleg » 
green fields, becauſe men do fo in the ravings of a calenture, But 


* did not confider how ill this agrees with the nature of the 


night's illneſs, who was now in no babbling humour; and lo ſar 
from wanting cooling in green fields, that his feet were veiy cold, 
and he juſt expiring. WARBURTON, * 5 | 

Upon this paſſage Mr. Theobald has a note that fills a Pape, 
which I omit in pity to my readers, ſince he only endeavours 40 
prove, what I think every reader perceives to be true, that at 
this time no fable could be wanted. Mr. Pope, in an appendix 
to his own (edition in r2mo. ſeems to admit Theobald's emend. 
tion, which we would have allowed to be uncommonly happy, 
had we not been prejudiced againſt it by Mr. Pope's firſt note, 
with which, as it excites merriment, we are loath to part. JoHNs0N, 


Flad the former editors been apprized, that fable, in our author, 
ſignifies a pocket-book, I believe they would have retained it with 
the following alteration :—for his noſe was as ſharp as a pen upon 4 
| table of green fells. —— On table books, filver or fteel pens, very 

ſharp-pointed, were formerly and ftill are fixed to the backs or 


covers. Mother Quickly compares Falſtaff's noſe (which in 


dying perſons grows thin and ſharp) to one of thoſe fens, very 


| Properly, and {ſhe meant probably to have ſaid, on a table-book with 


a ſhagreen cover or ſhagreen tabls; but, in her uſual blundering 
way, ſhe calls it a table of green fells, or a table covered with 
green tin; which the-blundering tranfcriber turned into green-fields; 
and our editors have turned the prettieſt blunder in Shakſpeare, 


quite out of doors. SMITH. 


Dr. Warburtou objects to Theobald's emendation,. on the ground 
of the nature of Falſtaff's illneſs; „ who was ſo far from babbling, 
or wanting cooling in green fields, that his feet were cold, and he 
was juſt expiring.” But his diſorder had been a burning quo- 
tidian tertian.” It is, I think, a much ſtronger objedion, that 
the word Table, with a capital letter, (for ſo it appears in the old 


copy,) is very unlikely to have been printed inſtead of babbled. 
This reading, is, however, preferable to any that has been pet 


propoſed. 
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| Shakſpeare had promiſed us in his epilogue to K. Henry IV. 


1 * | \ | 
KING HENRY .. 


Wee or four times: now I, to OR Re him, bid 


him, a ſhould not think of God;“ I hoped, chere 
| was no need to trouble bimfelf with any lucuh 


thoughts yet: So, a bade me lay more clothes on 
his feet: I put my hand into the bed, and feit 


them, and they were as cold as any ſtone; then 1 


felt to his knees, and fo, upward, and upward, and 
all was as cold as any ſtone.” e 


0⁰ this difficult 4 1 had * once a SHOT It was, that 
the word table is right, and that the corrupted word 1s and, which 


and thus the paſſage will run—-and kis noſe 
telds.—A ßen may have 
See Vol. IX. ; 


where in thele plays: 

was as ſharp as @ pen in à table of green 

been uſed for a pinfold, and a table for a. 8 828883 | 
13, n. 9. 

5 The pointed fakes of blen vinſolds are ſometimes formed, 

were perhaps in the poet's thoughts. MALONE., 8 


may bave been wiſprinted for in; a miſtake that has happened elſe- 


! 


It has been obſerved ( particularly by the ſuperſtition of women,) | 


of people near death, when they are delirious by a fever, that they 
talk of removing; as it has of thoſe in a calenture, that 9 have 
their heads run on green fields, THEOBALD, | 


6 no 7. to comfort him, bid kim, 'a ſhould not think of God; 1: 


Perhaps Shakſpeare was indebted to the following ſtory in Wits, 


Fits, and Fanats, Kc. 1595, 
tion: A gentlewoman fearing to be drowned, ſaid, now Jeſu 


receive our foules! Soft, miſtreſs, anſwered the waterman "FP trow, . 


we are not come to that paſſe yet.” MALI. 
1 ——cold as any flone. ] Such is the end of Faltaf, from whim 


we ſhould receive more entertainment. It happened to Shakſpeare, 


| as to other writers, to have his imagination crowded with a tu- 
which, while they were yet un- 
ſorted and unexamined, ſeemed ſufficient to furniſh a long train 


multuary confuſion of images, 


of incidents, and a new variety of merriment; but which, when 
he was to produce thers to view, ſhrunk faddenty from bim, or 
could not be accommodated to his general defign. 


for this very characteriſtick exhorta- 


That he once 


that 


deſigned to have brought Falſtaff on the ſcene again, we know 


from himſelf; but whether he could contrive no train of adventures 


ſuitable to his charaRer, or could match him with no companions | | 


likely to quicken his humour, or could open no new vein of 
pleaſantry, and was afraid to continue the ſame ftrain left it ſhould _ 
not find the ſame reception, he has here, for ever diſcarded him, 
and made haſte to * him; perhaps for the fame reaſon for 
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NyM. T hey ſay he cried out of ſack. Pis 
Quick. Ay. that a did. 7 
Barb. And of women. Loot 
Quick. Nay, that a did not. A 
Boy, Yes, that a did; and ſaid, oy were f For 0 
vils incarnate. N 
Quick. A could never abide carnation ;* "was * 

à colour he never lik'd. 5 OY 
B ov. A ſaid once, the devil would have him - 
about women, Bee my 
' Quick. A did in ſome ſort, indeed, Yale Wo- poſing 
men: but then he was rheumatick ; ? and talk'd of b 
the . of Babylon. | a 
Boy. Do you not remember, a ſaw a Ales Nick 
upon, Bardolph' s noſe; and 'a laid, it was a black Wr 
ſoul burning in hell- fire? follo! 
Bap. Well, the fuel is gone, that maintain'd ing 


that fire: that's all the riches I got in his ſervice. 


| Ny. Shall we ſhog off? the king will be gone 
from Southampton. FO 


which Addifon killed Sir Roger, that no othet bend might attempt 
to exhibit him. 

Let meaner authors learn from this example, that it is dangerous 
to ſell the bear which is yet not hunted; to promiſe to the publick | 
what they have not written. | 

This diſappointment probably inclined Queen Elizabeth to com- 

mand the poet to produce him once again, and to ſhow him in 
love or courtſhip, This was, indeed, a new ſource of humour, 

and e a new Play from the former charagers. 
1 | JoHx80N; 
#._— incarnate. — carnation ; ] Mrs. Quickly blunders, mil- 
e the word incarnate for a colour. In Queſtions of Love. 1566; 
we have, « Yelowe, pale, roddey blue, whyte i graye, and incar- 
nate.” HENDERSON. 

9 —— rheumatick;] This word is elſewhere uſcd by our author 
for peeviſh, or ſplenetick, as ſcorbutico is in Italian. Mrs. Nene | 
However probably x means lunatich, MALONE; 


Ido not ſee. 


So again, in Herod and Antipater, 1622 : 
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pior. Come, let's 8 Away. 5 love, give me thy. 


lips. | : 
Look to my chattels, and my moveables: _ e 
let ſenſes rule; the word 1s, Pitchi and pay ;* 5 
Truſt none; 0 


For oaths are firaws, men' J Faiths are wafer- cakes, | | 


Let ſenſes FRY 1 think this is wrong, buy: bow to > reform | it 
Perhaps we may read: Bi WOE 
Let ſenſe us 5, T3 

Piſtol is taking leave of bis wife, and giving her advice as he 

killes her; he ſees her rather weeping than attending, and, ſup- 

poling that in her heart ſhe is ſtill longing to go with him part . 

the way, he cries, Let ſenſe us rule, that is, let us not give way de 

foolſh fondneſs, but be ruled by our better underſtanding, He then 7 

continues bis e for her condud in his abſence. 
| Jounson, 


Lit ſenſes als evidently means, let prudence govern yo con- 
du& yourſelf ſenſibly; and it agrees with what precedes and what 
follows. Mr. M. MASON, would read. Let ſentences rule;” by 
which he means ſayings, or proverbs ; and accordingly (ſays he) 
Piſtol oh us a ſtring of chem i in the remainder of his ſpeech. 

1 STEEVENS. 

3 Pitch ni +a); 1 The caution was a very proper one to 
BY Quickly, who had fuffered before, by letting Falſtaff run 
in her debt. The ſame expreſſion occurs in Blurt Maps con- 
fable, 1602: | | 

«+ I will commit you, fignior, to my bouſe; at will you pitck 
and pay, or will your worſhip rug —— ?“ 


he that will purchaſe this, 
 4/Muſſt pitch and pay.” £3 
Again, in The Maſtive, an ancient colledion of epigrams: | 
„ Suſan, when ſhe firſt bore ſway, 
0 Had for one icht a ones craſs 2 5 and pay. | 
| „ | STEEVENs. 8 gh 
Old Tuſſer, in his deſcription of Norwich, tell us it „„ 
* A city tim ——_ 85 
« Where ftrangers well, may ſeeme- to dwell, 
* That pitch and paie, or keepe their daye.” 9 
Join Florio ſays, . Pitch and paie, and goe your waie.“ | 
One of the old laws of Blackwell-hall was, that a penny. be 
8 by the owner of wy! bale of cloth for Itching.” | 
; Farmer. 
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And hold- fall is che only dog. my duck; 

Therefore, caveto be thy counſellor? 

Go, clear thy chryſtals.“— Voke- fellows in arms, 

| Let ns to France! like horſe-leeches, my boys; 
To ſuck, to ſuck, the very blood to ſuck! 

Bo. And that is dür unwbolefome 00d. they ſay, 
PiS T. Touch her ſoft mouth, and march, 
BaRD. Farewell, hoſleſs. [ Kiffing her, 


Nx. I cannot kiſs, that i is the humour of it; 
| but adieu. b 


Pisr. Let houſewifery appear; keep cloſe,” 1 


thee command, 
QUICK. Farewell; adieu. F 5 T Bowl 


ww 


4 And hold-faft is the only eg _ Alluding to the proverbial 
| ſaying, —*<* Brag is a good dog, but boldfaſt is a better.” Dobck. 
* Therefore, caveto be thy counſellor. ] The old quartos read: 
Therefore Cophetua be thy counſellor. STEEVENS. | 
The reading of the text is that of the folio. MALONE. 
6 —— clear thy chryſtals. ] Dry thine eyes: but 1 think it ey 
better mean, in this place, waſh thy glaſſes. Jonneor. 
The firſt explanation is certainly the true one. 0, in The 
Gentleman Uſher, by Chapman, 1602: 
© ——an old wife's eye 
. Is a blue ckryſtal full of ſorcery.” 
Again, in 4 Match at Midnight, 1633; _ : 
= ten thouſand Cupids _ 
„% Methought, fat playing on that pair of chro flats.” 
Again, in The Double Marriage, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
„ ſleep, you ſweet glaſſes, * 
An everlaſting ſlumber cloſe thoſe chyfalet” 
Age, in  Cortolanus, AQ III. fc. ii; 
N « —— the glaſſes of my fight.“ 
The old quartos 1600 and 1608 read: 
Clear up thy chryſtals. STEEvENS. 
7 —— keep cloſe, } The quartos 1600 and 1608 read: 
. -—— keep faſt thy buggle boe; | 
which W coretaly is not nonſenſe, as the ſame expreion is ifed by 
Shirley, in his Gentleman of Venice: 
the courtiſans of Venice, 


” _ Shall * their 1 bowes for r thee, dear uncle,” 


d'by 


KING "DK K » 


SCENE w. 


vw . 


France. 4 Room in the French King's Palace. 


Enter the, beach: King attended; the 8 the | 
duke of BURGUNDY, "the Conſtable, and Others. 


Fr. King. Thus come the Engl with Full | 


„ power upon us; 

And more than carefully 1 it us concerns, 
To anſwer royally in our defences. | 
Therefore the dukes of Berry, and of Bretagne, | 


J : 


Of Brabant, and of Orleans, ſhall make forth, ES 
And you, prince e {wift deſpatch, 


Perhaps indeed, it hs: a scotch term; for in Anz very excellent and | 
delectabill Treatiſe intitulit Philos, Cc. W at 9 
1603, I find it again: 
What reck to tak the bogill-bo, ET a : 
06: My bonie burd, for anes,” | 
The reader 2270 lappoſe buggle-bos to be jan what he pleaſes. 1 
SxrxkVE NS. 


Whatever covert beute Piſtol may . annexed to this word, it 


appears from Cole's Latin Didionary, 1678, that bogle-bo (no- 
corruptly ſounded -bugabow) ſignified „ an ugly wide-mouthed 
picture, carried about with May-games. Cole renders it by the 
Latin words, manducus, terriculamentum. The interpretation of the 
former word has been juſt given. The latter he renders thus: A 
terrible ſpeQacle; a fearful thing; a ſcare-crow.”"” TI. C, 

An anonymous writer ſuppoſes that by the words lee cloſe; 
Piſtol means, keep within doors. That this was not the meaning, 
is proved deciſively by the wards. of the quarto. MaAtane. | 

Perhaps, the words — keep cloſe, were rendered perfedly iutelligible 
by the adion that atcompanied them on the ſtage. SrEEVEXxsS . 

The inquiſitive reader will beſt colle the ſenſe in which buggle 
her bere uſed, from a peruſal of La Fontaine's tale of © Le 


' Diable de pape-figuiere.” Doo. 


And more than carefully it us 1 More than auh 16 
with more than common care: 2 . of the ſame kind with better 
than well. Jonhxsox. — 7 7 | 


JJ 8 


* 


larged hace the Arft e Fork. ; 
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| To line, and new repair, our r towns of war, 


With men of courage, and with means defendant: 
For England his approaches makes as fierce, 


As waters to the ſucking of a gulf. 
It fits us then, to be as provident 
As fear may teach us, out of late examples 


Left by the fatal an d neglected Englith 
Upon our feld. 
BAU, My moſt redoubted cher 


It is moſt meet we 12 us gainſt the foe: 
For peace itſelf ſhould not ſo dull a kingdom,“ 
(Though war, nor no known quarrel, were in 


queſtion, ) \ 


But that defences, wuſters, preparations, 
Should be maintain'd, aſſembled, and collected, 
As were a war in expektation. 

Therefore, I ſay, tis meet we all go forth, 

To view the ſick and feeble parts of France: : 
And let us do it with no ſhow of fear; 


No, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were buſiedꝰ with a Whitſun morris-dance : 


For, my good liege, ſhe is ſo idly king'd, * 


Her ſcepter ſo fantaſtically borne 


By a vain, giddy, ſhallow, humorous youth, 


That fear attends her not. 
3 O peace, prince Daupbin! 


You are too much miſtaken i in this king: 


e % dull @ kingdom, ] i. e. render it callous, inſenſible. 


. So, in Hamlet : 


1% But do not dull thy palm,” xc. STEEVENS. 1 
0 Were buſted —1 The quarto, 1600, reads — were troubled. 
| „  STEEVENS. 
1 o idly king'd, 8 Sbakſpeare is not Gogular i in his uſe of 


| this verb to king. 1 had it in Warner's Albion's England, B. VIII. 
— xlii: 


ee 


and 1 bis ffter's ſon.” ' STEEVENS. Wo, 
3 You are too muck miſtaken in this ch ] This part is much cn 


int: 


nd 
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* 
ff 


Queſtion your grace tic late ainbailidors — 


With what great late he heard their embally, 


How well ſupplied with noble counſellors, 
How modeſt in exception, and, withal, 

How terrible in conſtant reſolution, ao 
And you ſhall find, his vanities fore- ſpent 
Were but the outſide of the Roman Brutus, | 
Covering diſcretton with a coat of folly ;? 


* 


8 How modeſt | in 'eltepifdny ] How difident and decent in waking | 
objedions. JOHNSON. PN 
. And you ſhall find, his vanities fort ſpent | 

Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus, _ 

Covering diſcretion with @ coat of folly ; ] Shakſpeare not 
having given us, in the Firſt or Secoud Part of Henry 17. or in 
any other place but this, the remoteſt hint of the circumftance here 
alluded to, the compariſon muſt needs be a little obſcure to thoſe 
who do not know or refled that ſome hiftorians have told us, that. 
Henry IV. had entertained a deep jealouſy of his ſon's aſpiring ſu- 
perior genius. Therefore to prevent all umbrage, the prince with. 
drew from publick affairs, and amuſed himſelf in conforting with 
a diflolute crew of robbers. It ſeems to me, that Shakſpeare was 
ignorant of this circumſtance when he wrote the two parts of 
Henry IV. for it might have been ſo managed as to bave given new 
beauties to the character of Hal, and great improvements to the 
plot. And with regard to theſe watters, Shakſpeare generally 
tells us all he knew, and as ſoon as he knew it. WARBURTON. 

Dr. Warburton, as uſual, appears to me to refine too much. 1 
believe; Shakſpeare meant no more than that Henry, in his exter- 
nal appearance, was like the elder Brutus, wild and giddy, while 
in fact his underſtanding. was good. "MN £2 

Our author's meaning is ſufficiently explained by the following 
lines in The Rape of Lucrece, 1594 : 

« Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from Lucrece' n 

Seeing ſuch emulation in their woe, Ran 

tt Began to clothe his wit in ſtate and pride, a 
* Burying, in Lucrece' wound his folly's how. 
He with the Romans was eſteemed ſo, 
© As filly-jeering ideots are with kings, 
For ſportive words, and uttering fooliſh things 
» Zut now he throws that ſhallow habit by, 
„% Wherein deep policy did him difguiſe ; | 
% And arm'd his long-hid wits adviledly, = 
„% To cheek the tears in Gollativus ** 
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As gardeners do with ordure hide thoſe roots 
That ſhall firſt ſpring, and be moſt delicate. 


Dau. Well, tis not fo, my lord high conſtable 
But though we think it fo, it is no matter: 
In caſes of defence, tis beſt to weigh 

The enemy more mighty than he ſeems, 

So the proportions of defence are fill'd; 
Which, of a weak and niggardly projection,“ 


* 


: Thou Otterbourne and db tranſlatot of Titus Livius 18 

ſay, that Henry the Fourth in his latter days was jealous of his 
| ſon, and apprehended that he would attempt to depoſe him; to 
remove which ſuſpicion, the prince is faid (from the relation of an 
carl of Ormond, who was an eye witneſs of the fact,) to have gone 
with a great party of his friends to his father, in the twelfth year 
of his reign, and to have preſented him with a dagger, which he 
defired the king to plunge into his breaſt, if he flill entertained any 
_ doubts of his loyalty : but, I believe, it is no where ſaid, that he 


_ threw himſelf into the company of diſſolute perſons to avoid giving 


umbrage to his father, or betook himſelf to irregular courſes with 
a political view of quieting bis ſuſpicions. MALONE. - 


8 Which, of 4 weak and niggardly projeclion, This ale. as 


it ſtands, is ſo perplexed, that I formerly ſuſpe&ed it to be corrupt, 
If which be referred to proportions of defence, (and I do not ſee to 
- What elſe it can be referred,) the conſtruction will be—« which 
proportions of defence, of a weak and niggardly projecion, ſpoils 
his coat, like a miſer, &c. 5 
If our author had written — _ - 
While oft a weak and niggardl projection 9 

„Dol, Rc. 

the reaſoning would then be clear. — In caſes of defence, it is beſt 
to imagine the enemy more powerful than he ſeems to be; by this 
means, we make more full and ample preparations to defend our- 
{elves : whereas on the contrary, a poor and mean idea of the ene- 
my's ſtreugth induces us to make but a ſcanty proviſion of forces 


againſt him; wherein we ad as a miſer does, who ſpoils his coat 


dy ſcanting 'of cloth. 

Projection, I believe, is here uſed for ere ca or r preconception. 1 

may, however, mean preparation. _ 

Perhaps in Shakſpeare' s licentious diction the meaning may be,— 
„% Which proportions of defence, when weakly and niggardly pro- 

| jetd hea a miſer who pos his coat, &c. The falſe concord 
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KING HENRY . tho" 


Doth, like a. miſer, ſpoil his coat, with ſcanting 
A little cloths 

FR. KING. Think we King Harry ſtrong; 
and, princes, look, you ſtrongly arm to meet him. 
The kindred of him hath been fleſh'd upon us; 
And he is bred aut of that bloody ſtrain, 7. 
That haunted us in our familiar paths: 
Witneſs our too much memorable ſhame, - 
When Creſſy battle fatally was ſtruck, ? = 
And all our princes captiv'd, by the hand 
Of that black name, Edward black prince of Wales: - 
Whiles that his mountain ſire, — on mountain 

ee | : 


— 


is. VO. objedtion, to ſuch A conſtrudion; for the We inaccuracy is 
found in almoR every page of the old copy. - MALONE, 
—.— train, lineage, See Vol, VI. p · 268, n. 2. REE D. 
So, in King Lear: | pe 10 5 
Sir, you have ſhown to- -day your valiant train.“ 
STEEVENS. 
* That haunted us tf To haunt is a word of the utmoſt borror, | 
which ſhows that they dreaded the Engliſh. as goblins and ſpirits, 
JOHNSON. 
9 When Creſy battle fatally was Aruck, ] so, in Robert oF Glous 
cefler : 
py 6 and chat fole of Somerſete 
„ His come, and ſmyte a batayle.“ | 
Again, in the title ta one of fir David Lyndſay's poems: Hom. . 


ling n began che firft warres and fron the firſt battel.“ 


| STEEVENS.. 
Miles that his mountain \fire—on mouitain Aan ding, Mur. 
Theobald would read, — mounting; i. e. high- -minded, aſpiring. 
Thus, in Love's Labour's Left, Ad IV: 
Whoe'er he was, he ſhow'd a mounting mind." 
The emendation may be right, and-yet I believe the 50G meant 
to give an idea of mare than human proportion: in the figure of 
the king 
Quantus Athos, ant. quantus Enn, xc. Virg. 
„Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremov d.“ Milton. 


b Dray ton, in the 18th ſong, of his Polyolbion, has a fimilar thoughts 


4 Then he above them all, himſelf that ſought to raiſe, 
* * ſome mountain top, like a Pramides. 


2 3 


- ff 6 
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Up in the air, crown'd with the golden fun, 
Saw his heroical ſeed, and {mil d to fee him 
Mangle the work of nature, and deface _ 
The patterns that by God and by French fathers 
Had twenty years been made. This is a ſlem 
Of that victorious ſtock ; and let us fear | 


The native mightineſs and fate of him.“ 
Enter a Meſſenger 


Mxss. Awbatfadors from Henry King of England 
Do crave admittance to your majeſty. 
Fzg. Kine. We'll give them preſent audience. 
Go, and bring them. 
I [Exeunt Meff. and certain Lords. 

You ſee, this chaſe is Wir follow d, , . 


- Aqui in Spenifer's Face Queen, B. 1. c. xi: 
5 Where ſtretch'd he lay upon the funny fde 
«© Of à great hill, himſelf like @ great hill.” 
E agmen agens, magnique ipſe agminis inſtar. | 
Mr. Tollet thinks bis paſſage may be whe cout by another in 
Act I. e. 1: 
9 his moſt mighty Slog on a hill.” STEEVENS. 
If the text is vot corrupt, Mr. Steevens's explication. is the true 
one. See the extract from Holinſhed, p. 284, n. 5. The repeli- ; 
tion of the word mountain is much in our author's manner, and 
therefore: I believe the old copy is right. . | 
* Up in the air, crown'd with the golden ſun, ] D . Warburton 
| calls this „the nonſeuſical line of ſome player." The idea, how- 


ever, might have been taken on Chaucer's Legende of $990 


% Her gilt heere was lu with a ſon.” _ 
| Shakſpeare' s meaning, (diveſted of iis poetical 8 1 towels 
Is, that the king Rood upon an e with the ſun mining ors 
bis head. STEEVENS. | 
— fate of him. ] His fate is what i is alloned him by deſtiny, 
or what he is fated to perform. JoHns0N. 6; 

$0 Virgil, ſpeaking of the future deeds of the A te of Eneas: 


Atollens Wk e & fats nepotum. ens. 
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Dab. Turn head, and ſto pull for coward dogs A 


Pk. 


Kine. 


„ 
He wills 3 the name of God Almighty, 
That you divelt yourſelf, and lay apart 
The borrow d glories, that, by gift of heaven, 
By law of nature, and of nations, long 
To him, and to his heirs: : namely, the crown, 
And all wide - ſtretched honours that pertain, 
By cuſtom and the ordinance of times, 
Unto the crown of France. 
'Tis no ſiniſter, nor no aukward claim, 
Pick'd from the worm-holes of long ranked days, 
Nor from the duſt of old oblivion ra d. 
He ſends you chis moſt memorable line,“ 
3 Gives a paper. 
Is every branch truly demonſtrative; „ 
Willing you, overlook this pedigree: „ 
And, when you find him evenly deriwvd 
From his moſt fam'd of ne anceſtors, OR 


3 An their mouths, ] That is, baths the ſporiſman' s term. 


* 


Good my ſovereign, 


} 


Re- enter Lords, with ExETER cad Train. 


Moſt ſpend their mouths, lien what my ſeem to 
threaten, 


Runs far before them. | 
Take up the Engliſh ſhort; and let them know | 
Of what a monarchy you are the head: 
Self- love, my liege, is not lo vile a ſin, 
As ſelt-neglecing, 


| 


From our brother England? = 
Ext. From him; and- thus he greets. your 1 ma- 


That you may know, os ; 


OHNSON., 


* —— memorable line,] This genealogy 3 ; this dedugion hes 


| Wage, J OHNSONs 15 | 
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Edward the third, he bids you then reſign 

Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 

3 him che native and true challenger. 
EKING. Or elſe what follows ?- 


* Bloody conſtraint; for if you hide the e crown 
Even in your hearts. there wall he rake for it: 
And therefore“ in fierce tempeſt is he coming, 
In thunder, and in earthquake, like ey - Tenn 
(That, if requiring fail, he will compel ;)- | 
And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
Deliver up the crown; and to take mercy 
On the poor ſouls, for whom this hungry war 
Opens his vaſty jaws: and on your head 
Turns ke” the widows' tears, the orphans cries, 
The dead men's blood,“ the pining maidens' groans, 
For hufbands, fathers, and betrothed lovers, 
That ſhall be ſwallow din this comroverly. | 


0 And "define be . The Se ted, is wanting in the ol4 | 
copies. It was ſupplied by Mr. Rowe, for the fake of meaſure, 
\ | STEEVENS. 
2 Turns he — Thus the quarto, 1600. The folio reads— 
turning the widows tears. MALONE. 
' 5 The dead men's blood, ] The diſpoſition of the images were 
More regular, if we were to read thus: | 
— upon your head | 
Turning the dead men's blood, the widow's tears, 
The orphans' cries, the pining maidens' groans, JOHNSON. 
The quartos 1600 and 1608 exhibit the pallage thus: 
And on your. heads turns he the widows" tears, 
The „ans cries, the dead men's bones, 
The pining, maidens' groans, _ | 
For huſbands, fathers and difireſſed lovers, 
| Which Kc. 
Theſe quartos agree in all but the mereſt trifles ; and enen for 
the future 1 ſhall content myſelf in general to quote the former 
of them, which is the more corre& of the two. STEEVENS. 
Pining is the reading of the quario, 1600. The folio has— 
| privy. Blood is the reading of the folio, —The quarts inſtead of it 
has — bones. MALONE. | | 
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This i is his claim, his threat' ning, and my mellage; 
Unleſs the Dauphin be in preſence here, 


Jo whom exprelsly I bring greeting too. 


Fr. Kine. For us, we will confider of this further: i 
To-morrow ſhall you bear our full intent 
Back to our brother or England. 

Dai Por the Dauphin, 
1 ſand here foe lim: - What to him from England? 
ExE. Scorn, and defiance flight regard, con- 

tempt, . 
And any thing that may not W e 


The mighty ſender, doth he prize you at. 
Thus ſays my king: and, if your father's bighneſs | 


Do not, in grant of all demands at large, 

Sweeten the bitter mock you ſent his majeſty, 

He'll call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 

That caves and womby vaultages of France _ 
Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock 


In ſecond accent of his ordnance. 


Dau. Say, if my father render fair reply, 
li is againſt my. will: for I defire 
Nothing but odds with England; to Jane: end, 


9 Shall chide your FPS ] To chide is to iſbn 6 echo. So, 
in 4 Midſummer N ught's Dreams © F128 . W 
* never did I hear 
| such gallant ckiding.” 
Again, in King Henry VIII : | 
{© As doth a rock againſt the cliding flood. 5 Srrrvxus. 
This interpretation is confirmed - by a pallage in The W 
8 — the thunder, 
« That deep. 3 and dreadful organ- pipe, pronounc d 
« The name of F:oſper ; ; it, did 4 8 my 40ſt. IE, 7X 
| MALONE. 
— of lis ordnance, ] Ordnance is here uſed as a triſyllable ; 
being ir in our N ANLAQr s üme improperly written W | 


MALONE. 


„ 
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As Watching to his yonth and vanity, 
] did preſent him with thoſe Paris balls. 
ExE. He'll make your Paris Louvre ſhake for! it, 

Were it the miſtreſs court of mighty Europe: 

And, be aſſur'd, you'll find a difference, 

(As we, his ſubjects, have in wonder found,) 

Between the promiſe of his greener days, 

And theſe he maſters now ;* now he weighs time, 
Even to the utmoſt grain; which © you ſhall read. 
In your own loſſes, if he ſtay in France. 

Fx. Kine. To-morrow fhall you know our mind 

ns (i | Anh | 
Ext. Deſpatch us with all ſpeed, left that our 
king 

Come here himſelf to queſtion our delay; 

For he is footed in this land already. 

FR. KING. You ſhall be Toon deſparch'd, with 

fiir conditions: 

A night is but ſmall breath, and little pauſe, 

To anſwer matters of this conſequence. 1 


Hr 


FB nn he maſters now; |] Thus the folio. So, in King oy VI. 
Part I: 
75 5 « As if he ate 4 there a 3 ſpirit 
Of teaching and of learning” &c. 
The quarto, 1600, reads mufters. STEEVENS, PET 
* —— you ſhall read — ] S$o the folio, The quarto, 1600, 
has—you ſhall find. MaLonm, TI Se 


r it, 


unt. 
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&\C*F - 


Fi. 


Enter Cronvs. f 


” Chon. Thus with: imagin 'dy wing our ir if Kine flies, 


In motion of no leſs celerity 

Than that of thought. Suppoſe, that you have ſeen 
The well- appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty ;* and his brave fleet 
With filken ſtreamers the young Phcebus fanning.” 
Play with your fancies ; and in them behold, 

Upon the hempen tackle, ſhipboys climbing: 

Hear the ſhrill winkle, which doth order give. 

To ſounds confus'd: * behold the threaden fails, 


38 well-appointed —] i. e. well furniſhed with all the nee 


cellaries of war. So, in King Henry FJ, Part III: 
Aud very well appointed, as I thought, 

«© March'd towards ſaint Alban 32——. 

6 -— at Hampton pier 

Embark his royalty; ] All the ideas was. implicitly, 


j 


STEEVENS. | 


iter the firſt folio, read Dover pier. But could the poet poſſibly 


de lo diſcordant from himſelf (and the Chronicles, which he copied, 


to wake the king here embark at Dover; when he has before told 
| us (o preciſely, and that ſo often over, that he embarked at South. 
ampton? I dare acquit the poet from fo flagrant a variation. The 


indolence of a tranſcriber, or a compoſitor at preſs, muſt give riſe 
to ſuch an error. 


unawares corrupted . the text. THEOBALD. 
Among the records of the town of Southampton, they have a 


minute and authentick account (drawn up at that time, ] of the 


encampment of Henry the Fifth near the town, before his ems 
bakment for France, It is remarkable, that the place where the 


amy was encamped, then a lew level plain or a down, is now 


iy, covered with ſea, and called Weſtport. T. WARTON, 
—— Phebus fanning. F Old copy fayning. 
ir Rowe. MALONE. 
9 Hear the ſhrill whiſtle, which doth order give Pang | 
To ſounds confus d:] So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1600 
* the boatſwain whiſtles, and 
8 The maſter calls, and vebles thi confuſion.” MALONS. 


They, feeing pier at the end of the verſe, un- 
| luckily thought of Dover pier, as the beſt known to them ; and ſo 


e by 


2 
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Borne with the inviſible and creeping wind, Witt 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd lea, 

Breaſting the lofty ſurge : O, do but think, And 
Vou ſtand upon the rivage, and behold  _ And 


A city on the inconſtant billows dancing; 

For ſo appears this fleet majeſtical, . 

Holding due courſe to Harfleur. follow follow! 
Grapple your minds to ſternage of this navy; 

And leave your England, as dead midnight, fill, 
Guarded with grandfires, babies, and old women, 


Either paſt, or not arriv'd to, pith and puiſſance; | Wit 
For who is he, whoſe chin is but enrich'd A 4 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 19 
Theſe cull'd and choice- drawn cavaliers to France? K 
Work, work, your thoughts, and ein lee a 5 
: n 1 or 
Behold the ordnance on their carriages, 9 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. ordn 
; Suppoſe, the ambaſlador from the French comes Sa 
back ; 7 give 
Tells Harry chat the king doth 5957 him A 


Katharine his daughter; 13 with her, to Gouery, 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 
The offer likes not: and the nimble gunner 


* 


7 —— rivage,] The 14 or ſhore. JonhxNsON. 
| Rivage : French. So, in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, B. IV. 3 
„ Pactolus with his waters ſhere | 
© Throws forth upon the 7ivage round boat him nere.“ 
Again, in Gower De Confe eſſuone Amantiz, Lib. VIII. fol. 186 
pon the ſtronde at rivage. SrTEEVENS. 


— 10 ſternage of this navy 3 The ſtern being the binder 
part of the ſhip, the meaning 15, let your minds follow cloſe after 
the navy. STEEVENS. | 


25 1 e the author wrote, ee So, in | bis Pericles: 
«©. — — Think his pilot, thought; | 

« So with his fleerage ſhall your thoughts grow on, 
6 To feich his daughter home.“ MaTOR . 


\ 
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With linſtock® now the deviliſh cannon touches, 

+ | Alarum and-chambers * go of. 
And down goes All before them. Still be kind, 
And eke? out our performance with. Four” mind. 


E 11 . N 


; 5 SCENE L; 
The ſane. Before Harfleur. 


Alarums. "Dake King Hanne, Furt BepronD, 
GLOSTER, and e with. Sealing ladders. 


ts Hen. Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 15 


Once more; 


Or cloſe the wall* up. with o our r Engliſh dead! 


—.— linftock, 1 The Raff to which the match is fixed when 
W is fred. JOHNSON, _ | 
— 9 in Middleton's comedy of Blurt Maſter Conflable, 1602: 
—— O Cupid, grant that my bluſhing. prove not a hs aus 

give fire too ſuddenly,” „c. 

Again, in The Jew of Malta, by Marlowe, 1633: 
„ Till you {hall hear a culverin diſcharg'd 
By him that bears the linflock kindled thus.” 

I learn from Smith's Sea Grammar, 1627, that the © Lint. Aocl 

is a handſome carved ſtick, more than halfe yard long, with 2 
cocke at the one end, to hold faſt his match, Kc. STEEVENS. 

—— chambers — ] Small 28 of ordnance, See p. 79, n. 3. 


* 


STFEVENS. © 


And ela ] This wth is in the firſt folio written ech; as 


| it was, ſometimes at leaſt, pronounced. —So, in Pericles, 1609 


„% And time that is. ſo briefly ſpent, bs 
With your fine fancies quaintly eack; | 
« What's dumb in ſhow Þ'll plain with ſpeech.” MALONE. 
© Or cloſe the wall &c.] Here is apparently a'chaſm. One line 


at leaſt is loſt, which contained the other part of a disjundive pro- 


pofition. The king's ſpeech is, dear friends, either win the town, 
or cloſe "" fs wall with dead. The old Ae og no help. 


Johnson. | 


I do not perceive the chaſm which Dr. Jobuſon complains of. What 


the Hog means to lay, Mar Ae the breach you have . or 


%. 
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In peace, there's nothing ſo becomes a man, 
As modeſt ſtillneſs, and humility: 
But when the blaſt of war blows we our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; * 
Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the Rad: 8 
Dilguiſe fair nature with hard- favour'd rage: 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpedt; © 
Let it pry through the portage of the head.“ 
/ * Like the braſs cannon; let the brow o'erwhelm it, 
As fearfully, as doth a galled rock _ 
e and jutty“ his onen baſs, 


1 it up with your own dad bodies 11. 0. Purſue: your rang 
or give it up with your lives. — Mount the breach in the wall, or 
repair it by leaving your own carcaſes in lieu of the ſtones you have 
_ diſplaced : in ſhort—Do one thing or the other. 80, in Church- 
- Yun, Stege of Edenbrough Caſile : 

- ue Vill poſſeſſe the place, | 

Or leaue our bones and bowels in the breatch.“ 

FI This ſpeech of king Ae was added after the quartos 1 1600 
Zh and 1608. STEEVENS. _ 
 #* —— when the blaſt of war blows in our cars, 

Ten imitate the action of the liger 5] Sir Thomas Hanmer has 
dbſerved on the following paſſage in Troilus and Cre ſſida, that in 
forms and high winds the tyger roars and rages moſt furiouſly: 

5 © ——— even ſo 
85 „ Doth valour's ſhow and valour's worth divide 
In ftorms of fortune: for, in her ray and brightneſs, 
„ The herd hath more annoyance by the brize 
* «+ Than by the tiger: but when ſplitting winds 
Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 
„And flies flee under 1 why then the thing of cou- 
rage, 


We: os As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize,” e 


7 STEEVENS. 
—— ſummon up the blood, Old copy—commune, Kc. Cor- 
| reed ” Mr. Rowe. MALONE. | 
| © ——. portage of the head, ] Portage, open fonts,” from port, 2 
gate. Let the eye appear in the bead as cannon through the battle- 
| ments, or embraſures, of a fortification. Jonxsox. Oh 


So we now ſay—the port-boles of a ſhip. M. MASON. 


5 


7 —— juth — ] The force of the verb to juity, when applied 
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gail. d with the wild and waſlefat. ocean.“ 
Now ſet the teeth, and ſtretch the noſtril wide; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every ſpirit“ 


To his full . on, 875 nobleſt Engliſh,? "2 


/ 


to a rock proje&ing,into the ſea, is not felt bs thoſe wha are un- 
aware that this word antiently ſignified a mole raiſed to withſtand 
the encroachment of the tide, In an act. 1 Edw. VI. c. 14, pro- 
vilon is made for „ the maintenaunce of piers, jutties, walles, and 
bankes againſt the rages of the ſea,” Horr WHITE, 


Julty-heads, 4 In ſea- language, are platforms ſtanding on piles 
near the docks, and projeQing without the wharfs, for the more 
convenient 9 and e 2 See Chambers s Did. 


SrEEVINS. 
3 - his confounded boſe, 1 His worn or r waſted baſe. 
e 
$0, in The be 


„ the ſhore, that o'er his wave-worn n bow'd, 
« As ſtooping to relieve him. 'STEEVENS. 


one of the ſenſes of to confound, in our author's time, was? to 
4%. See Minſheu's Dior. in v. MALONE.. 


„ let the brow 0'erwhelm it, 
| 4s fearfully, as doth. a galled rock 
0'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe, | 
Swill'd with the wild and ee, n. So, in Daniel's 
Civil hes 1595: 
„% A place there i is, as mils rais'd there ſtands, 
„% A huge aſpiring rock, neighbouring the ſkies, 
„ Whoſe ſurly brow imperiouſly commands 
© The ſea bis bounds, that at his proud foot lies; 
% And ſpurns the waves, that in rebellious bands 
% Aﬀault his empire, and againſt him riſe. | MALONE, 


—— - bend 5 every 01 A N from the bow. 
| Pr ord JonnsoN., 


80 again, 3 in . 0 they rat; me to the top of my bent.” = 
« ] am ſettled, and bend up | 
« Each corporal agent to tllis idle feat.” MALONE. 


2 you nobleſt Engliſh, ] Thus the ſecond folio. The ert 
a Mr. Malone reads—noble; and ko coed that this | 
lpeech is not in e STELVENS. 5 


= 
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Whoſe blood i is fet from fathers of war- proof! ry 

Fathers, that, hike ſo many Alexanders, Yo 

Have, in theſe parts, from morn till even fought, 

And ſheath' d their ſwords for lack of : argument, 8 

Diſhonour not your mothers; now atteſt, 

That thoſe, whom you call'd fathers, did beget 

ou! 

Be copy js to men bf == blood, 

And teach them how to war And you, good yeo- 
men, | 

| Whoſe limbs were made in 88 Ko us here 

The mettle of your paſture; let us ſwear 

That you are worth Four breeding: which I doubt 
not; . 

"For there is none of you ſo mean and baſe, 

That hath not noble luſtre in your eyes. 

1 ſee you ſtand like greyhounds in the flips, 

Straining upon the ſtart.” The game's afoot; 

Follow your ſpirit : and, upon this charge, 

ban oli for Harry! England! and faint George 


4 Exeunt. e and chambers 80 off. | 


1 Whoſe Mood is ket Eee fathers of war- proof! Thus the folio, 
1623, and rightly. So, Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. III: 
© Whom ſtrange adventure did from, Britain fet.“ 
Again, in the prologue to Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman : | 
„Though there be none far-fet, there will dear bought,” 


" ORs in Lord Surrey, $ tranſlation of the ſecond book of Virgil's 


. ned :. 
„ And with that winde had ſet the land of Greete.“ 

The facred writings afford many inſtances to the ſame purpoſe. 
Mr. Pope firſt made the change, which I, ang others, had iu- 
advertently followed, STEEVENS. | | 

5 ——argument, ]' Is matter, or ſubject. Jonxsox. 

6 __—lite greyhounds in the lips ; ] Slips are a conttivinte of 
leather, to ſtart two dogs at the ſame time. C. 

I Sraining upon the ſtart. | The old copy reads— Strong Cor- 


| Rad wy. Mr. Rowe. Maron. 


, v 
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\ 
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SCENE Il 


8 "The fe. 8 


* 


Forces beſt” over; the enter Nyn, Banborrn, 
Pisror, a and fe 


N On, on, « on, on, o on! to the breach, to the 
bean . 


NV. Pray ths corporal, 7 lay; the tacks” 
are too hot; and, for mine own part, I have not a 
caſe of lives:* the humour of i it is too hot, that 

is the FOR plain- -long of it. ; 


1 Corporal, 1 We mould rexd—linntenant. It ! is Bardolph 
to whom he [peaks,  STEEVENS, i 


Though Bardolph is only a 8 in | King PRE IV. 48 our 
author has in this play, from inadvertence or defign, made him a 
lieutenant, I think with Mr, Steevens, that we ſhould read lieute- 
nant, See a former note, p. 306. The truth is, I believe, that 
the variations in his title ee ny from Shakſpeare $ inat- : 
tention.” MALONE. , | . 


3 caſe of live : 23 A ſet of lives; of which, when one is 
worn out, another Ay ſerve. JOHNSON, 


Perhaps only tuo; as a caſe of piſtols; and, in Ben Jouſon, a 
caſe of maſques, WHALLEY, _ | N 


5. 

I believe Mr. Whalley's 5 is the true one. A caſe of | 
piſtols, which was the current phraſe for a pair or brace of piſtols, 
in our author's time, is at this day the term always uſed in Ireland, 
where much of the language of che age of Elizabeth is yet re- 
tained; ; 2333 FOLG 


See lo Tie Life of Jack Wilton, by Thomas Naſhe, 4to, 1594 : 2 


9 Memorandum, everje one of you after the peruſal of this pam- 2 


phlet is to provide him a caſe of ponyards, that if you come in 
companie with any man which ſhall diſpraiſe N may 0 
Ps bim the 5 MaroxB. 
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| Ptsr, The plain-ſong i is moſt juſt; for bumour 
; do abound; 
Knocks £0 and come; God's vaſſals drop and die; 
| And Cool and ſhield, 
In bloody field. 
Doth win eee fame. 
Boy. Would 1 were in an alehouſe in London! 
I would give all my fame for a pot of ale, and 
PM; 7: 
PisT. And I: 
I wishes would prevail with me, 
My purpoſe ſhould not ſail with me, 
But thither would 1 hie. 


| Boy. As duly, DYED not as 9 5 as bird doth fag 
on Pots 


Enter F LUELLEN.” 


/ 


FI v. Gors plood Up to the preaches, you 


raſcals! will you not up to the preaches? 
L Driving them forward, 


9 If PTE; xc. 1 This 1 1 bave ut from the firſt 
folio, which is the only authentick copy of this play. Theſe lines, 
which perhaps are part of a ſong, Mr. Pope did not like, and 
therefore changed them in conformity to the imperfe& play in 
quarto, and was followed by the ſucceeding 4 For prevail 
1 ſhould read avail. HNSON, _ 
* As duly, &c. ] This ſpeech I bave refined from the folio, 
STEEVENS, 


This ſhould be cd as verſe, being perhaps the remainder of 


_ Piftol's ſong, Douce. 
3 


Lluelhn. Thus allo Floyd inſtead of Lloyd. STEEVENS. 


-i 0:2 Up to the preaches, &c. 0 Thus ſhe quario, with only 


the difference of breaches inſtead of preaches!'® Modern editors have 


been very liberal of their Welch diale&. The folio reads, U is 


the breach, you dogges, ent, 0% cullions. Mime. 


i: - 


I 


—— Fluellen. | This is "only the Welſh pronunciation of 


Durs 


on 
rd, 


firſt 
ines, 
and 
in 
evail 


io. | 
ENS, 
T of 


1 of 


only 
have 


þ ts 


ER SF. * l f . 7 f 


not Fluellen, who enters here], and to whom Piſtol addreſſes him- 


rity, that of 1623, this is not the caſe. When the king retired _ 


I ſuppoſe this Remarker would have contended, that Nym's ad- 
dreſs was not to the honeſt Wann, but to 910 Str Thomas 75 


remark, had I not feared that my readers, in conſequence of the 


2 
7 z 
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pisr. Be Ware great duke, to men of mould! , 
Abate thy rage, abate thy manly age” © 
Abate thy rage, great duke! 


KING HENRY v. 


Good bawcock, bate ty ge uſe leviry, ſiveet 


chuck! 
Nu. Tbeſe be good hamours vor honour 


wins bad hnmours.” 


[| Exeunt Nx u, PisroL, and BazDoLeH fol. 
We 25 FLUELLEN, 


5 Be 5 yreat duke, | That is, great commander, 305 Bs, 
in Harrington's Orlando Ferie, 1591: „ 
„ And as herſelf the dame of Carthage kill'd, 
| « When as the Trojan duke did her lone --; .. INE ; 
The Trojan duke is only a tranſlation of dux Trojanus. So alſo 


in many of our old poems, Duke Theſeus, Duke Hannibal, xc. See 85 


Vol. VII. p. 6, n. 6. Iu Piſtol's mouth the word has here peculiar 


propriety, 


The author of ReManks, xc. on the laſt. ade of Shakſpeare, 
[ Mr. Ritſon | ſays, that © in the folio it is the duke of Exeter, and 


ſelf.” It is ſufficient to ſay, that in the only folio of any autho- 


before the entry of Bardolph, &c. the duke of Exeter certainly 
accompanied him, with Bedford, Gloſter, &c. though in the folio 
the word Exeunt is accidentally omitted. In the quarto, before the 
entry of Bardolph, Fluellen, &c. we find ExIr OuxESs. 

In the quarto, Nym, on Fluellen s treating him ſo roughly, tos. TS 
« abate thy rage, ſweet knight.” Had theſe words been preſerved, \ 


Erpingham, 
I ſhould not have taken the ttouble to fate this 5 


above - mentioned miſrepreſentation of the ſtate of the old copy. 
might be led to ſuppoſe that ſome * alteration bad bere a 
been made in the text. MALONE. | 
— to men of mould! ] To men of carth, to poor mortal men. 
13 JoHNSON. 
1 in the Counteſs of Penbroke's Yoychurck': 
At length man was made of mould, by crafiy Prowetbens,” | 
STEEVENSs , 


L- —— Wins bed jumoure I} In a former ſcene Nym ſays, 9 the 


Aa 2 


\ 
4 


4 
* 
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Box. As young as I am, I have ea theſe 
three ſwaſhers. I am boy to them all three: but 
all they three,? though they would ſerve me, could 
not be man to me; for, indeed, three ſuch anticks 
do not amount to a man. For Bardolph, he is 


white-hver'd, and red- "OP by the means where 
of, 'a faces it out, but fights not. For Piſtol,—he 


bath a killing tongue, and a quiet ſword; by the 


means whereof 'a breaks words, and keeps whole 
weapons. For Nym,—he hath heard, that men of 
few words are the beſt men;? and aberefors he 
ſcorns to ſay his prayers, leſt 'a ſhould be thought 
a coward: but his few bad words are match'd with 


as few good deeds; for 'a never broke any man's 
head but his own; and that was againſt a poſt, 
when he was drunk. They will ſteal any thing, 


and call it, purchaſe. Bardolph ſtole a lute- caſe; 
bore it twelve leagues, and ſold it for three half- 
pence. Nym, and Bardolph, are ſworn brothers in 
filching; and in Calais they ſtole a fire-ſhovel: 1 


knew, by that piece of ſervice, the men would 


carry coals.“ They would have me as familiar with 


king hath un bad hamours on the knight, We ſhould therefore 
Perhaps read runs here alfo. But there is little certainty in any 
conjeRure concerning the diale& of Nym or Piſtol, MALoxs. 


3 —— but all they three, ] We ſhould read, I think, —all the 
three. MALONE. + 


T7 5 three, is a vulgariſea, to this day i in  conflant uſe. 
Y STEEVENS. 


> —— beſt "71 That is, braveſt ; ; ſo in the next lines, good | 


deeds are brave ations. JOHNSON. 

2. —— the nen would carry coals. ] It appears that in Shakſpeare's 
age, 70 carry coals was, I know not why, to endure affronts. So, in 

Romeo and Juliet, one ſerving-man aſks another whether he will 
Carry coals, JOHNSON. 

See note on Romeo and Juliet, AQ I. fe, i. 5 

Cant phraſes are the ephemerons of literature. In the quartos, 


1600 and 1608, the paſſage ſtands thus: 1 knew r that 4% 


nt to carry coales,” "STRLVEUT. 


nn 


3 


wh has” 


* 
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men's pockets, as their gloves or their handker- 
chiefs: which makes much againſt my manhood, 
if I ſhould take from another's pocket, to put into 


mine: for it is plain pocketing up of wrongs. I 


| you. 


muſt leave them, and ſeek ſome better ſervice: 


their villainy goes againſt my weak ſtomach, and 
therefore I mult caſt f „„ Exit rl 


Fe. enter FLuELLEN; Gowrn following. 


CW: Captain Fluellen, you maſt come preſently | 
to the mines; the duke of Gloſter would ns with : 


Fru. To the ie! tell you the take; it is not 
lo. good to come to the mines: For, look yon, he 
mines 1s not according to the diſciplines of the 

war; the concavities of it is not ſufficient; for, 
look you, th' athverſary (you may diſcuſs unto the 


duke, look you,) is digt himſelf four yards under 1 


che countermines: by Cheſhu, I think, 'a will plow : 


up all,“ if there is not better directions. 


Gow. The duke of Gloſter, to whom the ere | 
of the ſiege is given, is altogether directed N an 
Iriſhman; a very valiant gentleman, i'faith. 

FLU. It 3 is captain Macmorris, is it not? 
Gow. I think, it be. , 5 

Flu. By Cheſhu, he is an als, as in the 'ortd: | 


Iwill verify as much in his peard: he has no more 


directions in the true diſciplines of the wars, look 
Wn of the Roman diſciplines, chan! is a Ppuppy-dog. 


* 9. himſelf four yards under ths countermines :] Fluellen 
means, that the enemy had. digged himſelf countermines four yaw. X 
under the mines. JOKNSON.. 

— - will 298 up all, + That 3 is, he will blow up all. 


JOHNSON, | 
A a 3 


| . 


" 
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Enter Macwonts and Jau, at 4 diflance, 


Gow. Here * comes; and che Scots Ain 


captain Jamy, with him. 


Fro. Captain Jamy 1 is a marvellous falorous gen 


tleman, that is certain; and of great expedition, 
and knowledge. in the ancient wars, upon my par- 


ticular knowledge of his directions: by Cheſhy, he 
will maintain bis argument as well as any military 


man in the 'orld, in the 8 of the Proving 


wars of the Romans. 
JA. I lay. gud-day, captain Fluellen. 


Auit the mines? have the pioneers given o'er? 


MAC. By Chriſh la, tiſh ill done: the work iſh 


give over, the trumpet ſound the retreat. By my 


hand, I ſwear, and by my father's foul; the work ih 
ill done; it iſh give over: I would have blowed up 


the town, ſo Chriſh ſave me, la, in an hour. O, 
tiſh ill done, tiſh ill done; by my hand. tiſh ill 


done! 
FL u. Captain Macmorris, 1 peſeech you now, 


Flu. God- den to your worſhip, goot captain 


Jamy. 


Gow. How, now, captain Macmorris| ? have you 


> 


will you voutſafe me, look you, a few diſputations 


with you, as partly touching or concerning the diſ- 


ciplines of the war, the Roman wars, in the way of 
argument, look you, and friendly communication; 
partly. to ſatisfy my opinion, and partly, for the 
ſatisfaction, look you, of my mind, as touching the 
direction of the military diſcipline; that 1s the 


Oint. 


Jann, 1 fall be very gud, gud ſeith, gud * 
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ains bath; DEG. J ſall quit you 5 with gud leve, as I 5 


may pick canon: that ſall I, marry. 


Mac. It is no time to fees {o Chriſh. | FER 7 R 


me: the day is hot, and the weather, and the wars, 


and the king, and the dukes; it is no time to dil 


courſe. The town is beſeech'd, and the trumpet 


calls us to the breach; and we talk, and, by Chriſh, 
do nothing; tis ſhame for us all: ſo God fa' me, 


'is ſhame to ſtand ſtill; it is ſhame, by my band : 
and there is throats to be cut, and works to be 


done; and there my e done, o Chriſh ſa L 


me, la. 
JAuv. By che meſs, ere hails: ey es of mine take 


themſelves to ſlumber, aile do gude ſervice, or aile 


ligge i'the grund for it; ay, or go to death; and 
aile pay it as valorouſly as I may, that fal 1 ſurely 


do, that is the breff and the long: Mary. 1 wad | 


full fain heard ſome queſtion tween you 'tway. 
Fry. Captain Macmorris, I think, look you 


under your PEO; there is not many of your 85 


nation- 


Mac. Of my nation? What iſh my nation? iſh | 
a villain, and a baſtard, and a knave, and a raſcal? 


What iſh my nation? Who talks of my nation? 


Fro. Look you, if you take the matter other= 


wiſe than is meant, captain Macmorris, peradven— 


ture, I ſhall think you do. not uſe me with that 
alfability as in diſcretion you ought to uſe me, look 
you; being as goot a man as- yourſelf, both in the 
diſciplines of wars, and in the derivation of my 
birth , and 1 in other Tarach 3 


as | ſhall vol: ee, 1 L's 


Ang 


— - I fell quit you —? That is, I mall. ak vour 1 ö 
reguite you, that is, anſwer you, or iaterpoſe with Wy eee i 
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Mac 1 Jo not 1575 you 0 good a man as my- 
ſelf: {o Chriſh fave me, I will cut off your head, 
So. Gentlemen both, you will miſtake each 
| other, | 

Javy. Au! that's a foul fault. | 
- [4 parly Jounded, | 
Gow. The town ſonnds a parley. 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, when there is more 
better opportunity to be required, Look you, I will 
be ſo bold as to tell you, I know the e of 
war; and there s an end. e 5 1 


Tue 1 Brfor the gates of Harfleur. 


The Governour and ſome Cliraens: on the walls; th 
"Engliſh forces below. Enter King HENRY, and his 
Train. LO 


=; Hv. How yet reſolves the governour of the 


town? 
This is the lateſt parle we will ait 
Therefore, to our beſt mercy give yourſelves; 
Or, like to men proud of ET 8 


SE Defy us to our worſt: for, as IJ am a ſoldier, 
(A name, that, in my thoughts, becomes me beſt,) 


If I begin the battery once again, 
I will not leave the half-achieved Harfleur, 
Till in her alhes ſhe lie buried. "7 


+67" thirds an a J It were to be wiſhed, that the poor 
merriment of this dialogue had nat | been purchaleg. 1 with ſo much 
Projencunte. Janson. 


Be 
has 


the 


a) 


o00r 
ich 
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The gates of mercy ſhall be all ſhut up; 
And the fleſh'd loldier rough and bard of heart, — 


In liberty of bloody hand, ſhall range 


With conſcience wide as hell; mowing like 82206 e 


— 


F 


Your freſh-fair virgins, and your flowering infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious war,— 
Array'd in flames, like to the prince of fiends, — 
Do, with his ſmirch'd complexion, all fell feats 


Enlink d to waſte and deſohation ! "obo 


What is't to me, when you yourſelves are cane, 
If your pure maideng fall into the hand 


Of hot and forcing violation ! * 


What rein can hold licentious wickedneſs, 


When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 


We may as bootleſs ſpend Our vain command 


Upon the enraged ſoldiers in their ſpoil, 
As ſend precepts to the Leviathan 0 
To come aſhore. * herefore, you men of Har- : 


fleur, 


Take pity of your town, and of your people, 
Whiles yet my ſoldiers are in my command; 
Whiles yet the cool and PERS: wind of grace 


: --q. 


f : 


7 "Thi gates of mercy hat! be all ſhut up; ] wir, Gray Has bor- 


rowed this thought in his inimitable Elegy: 


40 Aud ſhut the gates of mercy on 4 55 


Part III; 


« Open thy gate of mercy, gracious Lord! 


RF: 4 


STEEVENS, | 
We again meet with this fignieant expreſſion. in King Henry VI. 


Sir Francis Bacon uſes the ſame expreſſion in a letter to King 


James, written a few days after the death of 'Shakſpeare : 


ts And 


therefore, in conclufion, we wiſhed him | the earl of Somerſet] 
not to ſhut the gate of your majeſties mercy e bimſelf, by a. 


obdurate any longer.“ MALOXEH. 
© — Wt fell feats | 


Joussen. 


7 


Enlin t'd to waſte and deſolation? All __ as praQces FI 
. atarally concomitant to the ack of cities. 


[ 
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O erblows the filthy aud contagions clonds? 
Of deadly murder, ſpoil, and villainy. 

If not, why, in a moment, look to fee | 
The blind and bloody ſoldier with foul hand 


Defile the locks of your ſhrill-ſhrieking daughters? 


Your fathers taken by the filver beards, 


And their moſt reverend heads daſh'd to the walls; | 


Your naked infants ſpitted upon pikes; 


Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confus d 


Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 
At Herod's bloody-hunting flaughtermen. 
What fay you? will you yield, and this avoid? 
Or, guilty in defence, be thus deſtroy'd? 

Gov. Our expectation hath this day an end: 
The Dauphin, whom of ſuccour we entreated, 
Returns us that his powers are not yet ready 
| To raile ſo great a ſiege. Therefore, dread 520 
We yield our town, and lives, to thy ſoft No 
Euter our gates; diſpoſe. of us, and ours; 

For we no longer are defenſible. | 

K. Hen. Open your gates.—Come, uncle Exeter, 
Go you and enter Harfleur; there remain, 
And fortify it ſtrongly aint the French: 

Uſe mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle,— 

i The 1 winter coming on, and ſickneſs growing 


9 Whiles yet the cool and 1 rate wind of 4 grace 
O'erblows the filthy and contagious * clouds — |] 


: barſh metaphor. To overblow i is to drive away, or to keep off. 


JOHNSON, 


. of 1 4 . The folio ED! 1.50, 
in the quarto. 
| ſecond folio. MALONE. 


8 Defile the locks xc. 
Deſire the locks wc. 


The emen dation is Mr. Pope's. MäloRE. | 


The folio reads: 
STEEVENS. 


This is a very | 


The paſſage is not 
The emendation was made by the editor of tbe 


KAT 
lien le 


b Sce 
im ſort 
tine it 
Sir 
enough 
and th 
divert! 
ovly tl 
ments 
that {t 
ſulped 
ſelf... 
ſervili 

I ca 
from 
the © 
ey 
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W 
the e 


ter, 
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bon our r ſoldiers, — we'll 90 to Calais. 
lo- night in Harfleur will we be your gueſt; 
To-morrow for the march are we addreſt.“ 


OM The King, Ec. enter the town, 


SCENE W. 


\ 


Rouen. | 4 Room in the Palace, 


/ 


Enter KATHARINE and ALICE. 


urn dt n 45 2 en n Angleterre, & tu parte : 
bien, le language. awe © 


g * 


3 we addreſt. 1 i. e. prepared. 80, in Heywood's 
Brazen Age, 1613: „ | 
4 _—-- clamours from: afar, 
6 Tell us thele e are addreſt for \ war.“ 55 
| SrrEVENS. 


b Scene Iv. 1 : f haves left this ridiculous ſcene as I found it; „ n 
m ſorry to have no colour left, from any of the 8 to ima- 
zine it interpolated. WARBURTON. 


sir T. Hanmer has rejected it. The ſcene is indeed wean 
enough, when it is read; but the grimaces of two French women, 
nd the odd accent with which they uttered the Engliſh, made it 
livert upon the ſtage. It may be obſerved, that there is in it not 
ovly the French language, but the French ſpirit. Alice compli. 
ents the princeſs upon her knowledge of four words, and tells her 
that ſhe pronounces like the Engliſh themſelves. The princeſs 
lulpetts no deficiency in her inſtructreſs, nor the inſtrudreſs in her- 
ſelf. Throughout the whole ſcene there my be found French 
ſevility, and French vanity. 

I cannot forbear to tranſcribe the firſt ſentence of this dialogue : 
ſrom the edition of 1608, that the reader, who has not looked into 


the old copies, may Judge © of the "gs. e wah which ; | 


they are printed. 
Kate. Alice ventcia, vous aves cates en, vou parte fort bon 
Ungloys englatara, coman ſac palla vou la main en francoy.” JOHNSON. 
We may obſerve in general, that the early editions have not half 
the « quantity: and every ſentenes, or rather every ors, mok vidi 
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 ALicE. Un peu madame. ALICE 
KATH, Je te  pree, men ſeigneꝛ; 11 faut que ſap. KATH 
 prenne a parler. Comment appellez vous la main, A Arier 
Anglois? e 5 is je n 
1 ſont app 
KATE 
je henſe 
mots d 
ongles 2 


2 


culouſly blundered, Thefe, for ſeveral reaſous, could not poſſibly 
be publiſhed by the author; .and it is extremely probable that the 
French ribaldry was at firſt inferted by a different hand, as the 
many additions moſt certainly were after he had leſt the flage.— 
Indeed, every friend to his memory will not eafily believe, that he 
was acquainted with the ſcene between Katharine and the old Gentle. 


woman: or ſurely he would not have admitted ſuch obſcenity aud ALIC 

nonſenſe, FARMER, 0 | a KATH 

It is very certain, that authors in the time of Shakſpeare did not hien: d. 

correct the preſs for themſelves. I hardly ever ſaw iu one of the 

old plays a ſentence of either Latin, Italian, or French, without ALIC 
the moſt ridiculous blunders. In the Hi/tory of Cly»mon, Knight of Inglots 


the Golden Shield, 1599, a tragedy which I have often quoted, a 
warrior afks a lady, diſguiſed like a page, what her name is. She 
aulwers, ** Cur Daceer,” i, e. Ceur d' Acier, Heart oi Steel. 

hs | | re IK | STEEVENS, 


KAT 
XII. 
® Kath. Alice, tu as te ] I have regulated ſeveral ſpeeches in Wi Kal 
this French ſcene; ſome whereof were given to Alice, and yet 
evidently belonged to Katherine: and ſo vice verſa. I is uot 
material to diftinguiſh the particular tranſpoftions I have made, 
Mr. Gildon has left no bad remark, I think, with regard to our 
poet's conduct in the characer of this princeſs: “ For why he 
ſhould not aliow her,” ſays he, „ to ſpeak in Engliſh as well as all 
the other French, 1 cannot imagine; fince it adds no beauty, but henſe. 
gives a patch'd and pye-bald dialogue of no beauty or force. 
8 | ED. | | 78 2 Es T HEOBALD, KA 
In the collegion of Chefter Whitſun Myſteries, among the Har- de fin 
- leian MSS. No. 1013, J find French ſpeeches introduced. Iv tbe 11 
Vin iner's Play, p. 65, the three kings, who come to worſhip our L 
infant Saviour, addreſs themſelves to Herod in that lauguage, and Ka 
Herod very politely anſwers them in the ſame. At, firſt, 1 ſuppoſed bow 
the author to have appropriated a foreign tongue to them, be- _ 


cauſe they were ſtrangers; but in the Siinner's Play, p. 114 | AL 
found Pilate talking French, -when no ſuch reaſon could be K. 
. offered to juſtify a change of language. Theſe myſteries are ſaid A 
to have been written in 1328. It is hardly neceffary to mention 7 I 
that in this MS. the French is as much corrupted as in the pallage K. 


quoted by Dr. J ohuſon from the quarto edition of King Ban F. 
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EVENSs 


nots d Anglots viſtement. 
angles? 


| Atice, De elbow. 


— 
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llc. Ls main? elle eſt aß helle, de kk 

KaTH. De hand. Et les doigts? 
Allck. Les dorgts? may foy, je oublie ts dorgts ; 
ts je me ſouviendray. 


Ont appelle de fingres; oup, de fingers. 
KaTH. La main, de hand; les doigts, de fingres. 


e penſe que je ſuis le bon eſcolier. | Jay gagne deux 
Comment appetlez vous les | 


ALICE, Les ongles ? les ah hel lons, de nails. 


KarH. De nails, 
bien: de hand, de fingres, de nails. 


ALICE. _ 
Inglois. © 


KATH. Dites 1 moy en ie lk bras. 
Alice, De arm, madame. 
KATH. Et le coude, 


Kar. De elbow. 
tous les mots, que vous m aver appris des a preſent, 


penſe. 
KATH. Facuſes moy, Alice; 
de fingre, de nails, de arm, de bilbow. 


Alice, De elbow, madame. 

Kath. O Seigneur Dieu! je men oublies De el 
bow. Comment appellez vous le col? 

Alick. De neck, madame. 

Karg. De neck: E- le menton? 

ALice, De chin. | 


KATH. De fin. 
un. 


46 


Les doigts? je penſe, te "us 


Eſcouteꝛ; dites moy, fi je parle 


C bien au, madame ; it La fort- bon 


Je n m'en fait: la repetition de 7 
ALICE, 1 eſe trop di . madame, comme je 


eſcoutex: De band. 


Le col, de neck: le menton, de | 


„„ 
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Kae Ouy. Sal f 50 fir i en verite, you; 
prononces les mots auſſi aro BY les 0 4 Angle 
terre. 

KATH. 7e ne doute 7050 Papprendre Par la grart 
de Dicu; & en peu de temps. 


AlIck. Navez vous as deja oublis ce que je vou Bo 
oy enſeignee ? 2 5 1 
KATH. Non, je reciteray a vous prompiement. De 
hand, de fingre, de mails. — 05 
Alick. De nails, madame. kei 
KATH. De nails, de arme, de ilbow. And 
AlIIcxk. Sauf voſtre honneur, de elbow. D. 
KATH. Ainſi dis je; de elbow, de neck, & de fin: The 

5 Comment appellez vous le Pieds & la robe? Our 
Arice. De foot, madame; & de con. mw 


' Kata. De ſoot, & de con? O Seigneur Dieu! ce Bl 
fot mots de ſon mauvais, corruptible, groſſe, & impu- I 
dique, & non pour les dames d'honneur d'uſer : Je WM zor 
voudrois prononcer ces mots devant les Seigneurs de Unt 
France, pour tout le monde. Il faut de foot, & de T0 
con, neant- moins. Fe. reciterai une autre fois na ind 
lecon enſemble: De hand, de fingre, de nails, de C 
arm, de elbow, de neck, de fin, de foot, de con. | 


ALICE. Excellent, madame? . Is n 


KATH, C '< afſer pour une Jen; allons nous a diſner, 
3 


7 þ 
„ Vong 


Ingle. 
| grace 
e Vous 


De 


le ſin: 


1 ces 


inbu- | 


7e ne 


urs de 


de 


I ma 
8, de 


On. 


iner. 


Leunt, 


7 
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SCE N E v. 
The ſame. Another Room 1 in the ſame. | 


Enter the French King, the Dauphin, tele of 
BOUKBON, the Conſtable of France, and Others. 


Fr. Kino. 'Tis certain, he hath paſs a the river 
Some. 
| Con. And if he be not fought withal, my lord. 
Let us not live in France; let us quit all, 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. | 
Dau. O Dieu vivant ! ſhall a few Iptays of us, — 
The emptying of our fathers' lu xury.“ 
Our ſcions, put in wild and ſavage * ſtock, 
Spirt up ſo ſuddenly into the clouds, 
And overlook their grafters? 
Bouk. Normans, but baſtard Normans, Nor- 
man baſtards 2 _ 
Mort de ma vie! if they march along 
Unfought withal, but I will fellmy duke dom, 
To buy a llobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-ſhotten iſle of Albion. 
Cox. Dieu de battailes! where have they this 
mettle? | 
Is not their climate foggy, 1 raw, and dull: ? 


4 our 5 fell W In this Pines, as in others, luxury 

means luſt, Jonnson, | 
So, in King Lear : | 
{+ To't, luxury, Peil ell. tor [ lack roldiers % STEEVENS, 
'——ſevage—}] Is bere uſed in.the French original ſenſe, for 
Alben, uncultivated, the ſame with wild, JOHNSON.” 
In that nook-ſhotten e of Albion. ] Shotten ſignifies any thing | 
projefled: ſo nook-ſhotten ie, is an ifle that ſhoots out into capes, 
eee and necks or. Fan the oy figure of Great-Britain, 
| | | | Wenn : 
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On whom, as in Jefite,. the To looks TR 

Killing tha frait with frowns ? Can ſodden water, 

A drench for ſur-rein'd jades, * their barley broth, 

Deco their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? 

And ſhall our quick blood, ſpirited with wine, 

Seem Froſty? O, for honour of our land, 

Let us-not hang like roping icicles | 

Upon our houſes' thatch whiles, a more froſty peo. 
VVV 

Sweat drops of gallant youth * in our rich fields ; 5 

Poor we may call them, 7 in their native lords. 


Dan , er 


* % a : 


A drench for 'ſur-rein'd jades, | The exact meaning 150 fu 


| reyn 'd I do not know. It is common to give horles over-ridden or 
feveriſh, ground malt and hot water mixed, which is called a 
maſh. To this he alludes, JonnsoN, 1 


The word ſurrein d occurs more than once in the old Pk 
So, in Fack Drum's Entertainment, $6027 
14% Writes he not a good cordial ſappy file 2—— 
A ſur-rein'd jaded wit, but he rubs ou.“ 
It ſhould be obſerved that the quartos 1600 and 1608 read: 
A drench for. {wolne jades, STEEVENS, 


= oY ſuppoſe, | ſur-rein'4 means over-ridden ;, holes on whom the 
rein has remained tgo long, MALONE, | / 


U bon our houſes' thatch, whiles a more froh 8 =] I cans 


not help ſuppoſing, for' the ſake of metre, that Shakſpeare wrote— 


 houſe-thatch. Houſe-top 1s an expreſſion | which the Teader will find 
in St. Matthew, xxiv. 17. STEEVENS. - | "4363 


| =—— upon our houſes' thatch, ] Thus the folio. The quarto has— 
our houles' tops, 


Ihe reading 00 che folio. is ſupponted by A paſſage in The 
Tempef 

—— —— like winter drops, 
| © From eaves of reeds." 
| 3 in Love's Labour's Loft: 

«© When icicles bang by the wall,” Kc. MALONE.. 
1 drops of gallant youth — ]! This is the reading of the 
folio. The quarto reads—drops of youthful blood. MALONE. 

e we may call them, ] May, which is wanting in the old 

copy, Was added by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE» 


/ 


call 


ater, 
roth, 


Peo- 


the 


old 
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\ 
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945 By faith and bonour, 
Our madains mock at us; and plainly. fay, 


Our mettle is bred out; ad they will. give 


Their bodies to the luſt of Engliſh youth, . 
To new-ſtore France with baſtard warriors. 
Bon. They bid us — to che Engliſh dancing- 
N ſchools, 4 
And teach lavoltas bigh, * and ſwift corantos z 
Saying, our grace is only in our heels, 

And that w we are moſt lofty ronaways. 


> lade lig, ] Sir T. leer obſerves, that i in this dance | 
there was much turning and much capering. Shakſpeare mentions 
it more than once; but never ſo particvacly as the author. of 
1 the Turk, a tragedy, 1610: 


© Be pleas'd, ye powers of night, aud bout me ſkip 
eee Your antick meaſures ; like to coal-black Moors 
„ Dancing their high lavoltors to the ſun, 
„ Circle me round: and in the midſt I'll ſtand, 
„ And crack my fides with laughter at 82 ſports, 
ket; in Chapman' s May-day. 1611: | 
let the Bouardeaux grape 
40 skip like la volte a in their enn, veins, 
Again : NN” 17 
„Where love doth 4 la volta, Sranving, 
Lavoltas are thus deſcribed by Sir t Joks Davies, in his poem 
called Orchefira :' 


„ Yet is chere one the moſt aelightfal kind, 
A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 
« Where arm in arm, two dancers are entwin'd, ; 
% And whirl themſelves in ſtrict embracements bound, 
& And Riill their feet an anapeſt do ſaund : 
« An anapeft is all their mulick's ſong, 
„ Whoſe firſt two feet is ſhort, and third is longe | 1 
« As the viforious twins of Leda aud Jove "Px 
| «© That taught the Spartans dancing on the ſands 


. % Of ſwift Eurotas, dance in heaven above ; 


« Knit and united with eternal hands, | 

Among the ftars their double image ſtands, | 
„Where both are carried with an 8 pace, 
3 Together jumping in their ne race. RE EU. 


vor. XIII. „ T6 


= With e . in the das of Harſleur: 
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FR. Kin. Where i is montj6y, the herald? ? ſpeed 
him hence; 
Let him greet England with our ſharp " 0 
Up, princes; and, with ſpirit of honour edg'd, 
More ſharper than your ſwords, hie to the field: 
Charles De-la-bret, high conſtable of France; 
| You dukes, of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berry, 
Alencon, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy; | 
Jaques Chatillion, Rambares, Vaudemont, 
Beaumont, Grandpre, Rouſh, and Fauconberg, 
Foix, Leſtrale. Bouciqualt, and Charolois; 
High dukes, great princes, barons, lords, and 
knights, * 


For your great ſeats, now quit you x? great ſhames. 
Bar Harry England. that ſweeps through our land 


9 Charles De-locbret, e.] Milton e hls the Engliſh 
take notice how their names are misſpelt by foreigners, and ſeems 
to think that we may lawfully treat foreign names in return with 
the ſame neglect. This privilege ſeems to be exerciſed in this cata- 
logue of French names, which, ſince the ſenſe of the author is 
not affeRed, I have left as I found it. JOHNSON, | 
I have changed the ſpelling ; for I know not why we mould leave 
blunders or antiquated orthography in the proper names, when we 
have been ſo careful to remove them both from all other parts 
of the text. Inſtead of Charles De-la-bret, we ſhould read Charles 
D'Albret; but the metre will not allow of it. 'STEEVENS. 
Shakſpeare followed. Holinſhed's Chronicle, i in which the Con- 
| ſtable is called Delabreth, as he Here is in the folio, MALONE. 
? —— and knights, ] The old copy reads — kings, The emenda- 


Bon is Mr. Theobald's, It is confirmed by a line i in the laſt ſcene 


9 the fourth aa: 


«© —— princes, barons, lords, folghts, — Sen 
Wii pennons — ] Pennons armorial were ſmall ty on which 
"the arms, device and motto of a knight were painted. 
Pennon is the ſame as pendant. So, in The Stately Moral of the 
| Three Lords of London, 1590: 

41 ua glittering gold and particolour'd plumes, 
* M curious pendants. on their launces fx d, . 


% 


eed 


\ 
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Rnſh on his hoſt, as doth the lead 180 45 
Upon the vallies; whoſe low vaſſal ſeat _ 
The Alps doth ſpit and void his rheum upon :5 
Go down upon him, —you have power 2508 — : 
And in a captive chariot, into Roüen 
Bring him our priſoner. . 

. 8 This becomes his great. 
Sorry am J. his numbers are ſo few, 

His ſoldiers fick, and famiſh'd in their march; 
For, I am ſure, when he ſhall ſee our army, 
He'll drop his heart into the link of fear, 
And, for achievement, offer us his ranſom. * 


f - ae : — 


88 in Chaucer's Knyghtes T ale, v. 980, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edition: 
And by his banner borne is his penon 
„Of gold ful riche, in which there was ybete 
The Minotaure which that he flew in Crete. 
In MS. Hart. NO. 2413, is the following note: e 
„% Peron. | 5 
n 775850 wah bee tow yardes and a halfe looge, wade tan 


att the end, aud conteyneth the armes of te owner, and ſervith 3 5 


for the conduct of fiftie men. 
Every knight may have his pennon if hee bee cheefe captaine, 
2nd in it ſet his armes: and if hee bee made bannerett, the kinge 
or the lieftenant ſhall make a flitt in the end of the Fonts, 
and 0 heralds ſhall raiſe it out. Nd | 
| « Pencelles. KOT, 
£84 Feuer or e for horſemen muſt bee a licks and a halfe 
longe, with the croſſes of St. George,” Kc. STEEvens, _ 
+ —— melted ſnow —] The paet has here defeated himſelf by | 
_ paſſing too ſoon from one image to another. To bid the French 
-ruſh upon the Engliſh as the torrents formed from melted ſnow 
fiream from the Alps, was at, once vehement and proper, but its 
force is deftroyed by the grolineſs of the thought 3 in the next line. 
, Jornson, 
\ 6 The Alps doth ſpit and void his rheum upon : J | 
oa * hibernas cana nive conſputt Alpes. | 
5 Fur. Bibac. ap Hor: 
STEEVENS. 


»9s - 


* Hell. drop 5 heart into the fink of 3 
And, for achievement, offer us his ranſom. }=T can make no ſenſe | 


0 theſe words as they ous, ahough. + it is to be ſuppoled that the 
; B b 2 Fa 


) 
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Pn. KING. T herefore, lord conſlable, haſls on 
Montjõy; 
And let bim ſay to England, that we ſend 
To know what willing ranſom he will give. — 
Prince Dauphin, you ſhall ſtay with us in Roiien,” 
Dau. Not ſo, I do beſeech your majeſty. 


Fr; KING. Be patient, for you ſhall remain with 
us. — 


Now, forth, "Oi conſtable, and princes all; 
And e bring us word of England 5 fall. 


X Excunt. 


| editors underſtood them, 1500 they have oulfeds them 1 oled 

1 have little doubt but the words kis and for, in the laſt line, 

have beey- miſplaced, and that the line- ſhould run thus : 

And his achievement offer us for ranſom. | | 
And e the king of France ſends to Henry to know oh 
ranſom he will give. By his achievement is meant the town of 
 Harfleur, which OO, had taken. In the former part of this ad 
5 ona N | 
| 44 1 will not — the half ee Harfleur, | 
„ Till in her aſhes ſhe be buried. M. MAsSo W. 

The firſt. of the two lines which appear ſo obſcure to Mr. M. 
Maſon, is to me at leaſt ſufficiently intelligible ; yet as the idea 
deligned to be communicated by it, is not only contemptible but 
dirty, I ftill chooſe to avoid explanation. STEEVENS. 

And for achievement offer us his ranſom. ] That is, inſtead of 
achieving a victory over us, make a propofal to pay us a certain 
ſum, as a ranſom. So, in Henry FI, Part III: 

«© For chair and dukedo m, throne and kingdom ſay.” 
| MaALORE. 

7 — in Roiien. ] Here and a lie higher we have in the old 
copy — Roan, which was in Shakſpeare's time the mode of ſpelling 

ouen in Normandy. He probably pronounced the word as 2 
monctyllable, Roan ; as indeed moſt Eoglimen do at this day. 


MALONE. 


N ; 
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SCENE VL. „ SO 
The Engliſh Camp i in « Picardy. - 7 
Enter Gowts 6nd FLOLAaM, TED 


% 


Gow. How; now, captain Fluellen? came you. 
from: the bridge? 30 


FLu. Jaſſure you, there i is very excellent ſervice 
committed at the pridge. | 
Gow. Is the duke of Exeter ſafe? Fo 
Fru. The duke of Exeter is as magnanimons as ; 
Agamemnon ; and a man that I love and honour. 
with my foul, and my heart, and my duty, and my 
life, and my livings, and my uttermoſt powers: 
he is not, (God be praifed and pleſſed!) any hurt i 
in the orld; but keeps the pridge moſt valiantly,* _ | 
with excellent diſcipline. There is an enſign? there 
at the pridge, — I think, in my very conſcience; he 
is. as valiant as Mark Antony; and he 1s a man 
of no eſtimation in the ord; ap I did lee him 
do gallant ſervice. | 5 


but keeps the pad EY vatiantly, ] This is not an ima- 
| givary circumſtance, but founded on au hiſtorical fact. After Henry 
had paſt the Some, the French endeavoured to intercept him in 
bis paſſage to Calais; and for that purpoſe attempted to break 
don the only bridge that there was over the ſmall river of Ternois | 
at Blangi, over which it was neceſſary for Henry to paſs.. But 
Henry having notice of their deſign, ſent a part of his troops. 
before him, who attacking and putting the French to flight, pre- 
| ſerved the bridge, till the whole brunn army arrived, and paſſed = 
der it. MAT OR E. 7 
lere is an enſign —]- Thus the quarto. The folio reads — 
there is an ancient lieutenant, A was not a lieuteuant. . 
e 1 Fg Eee | Maroxz. 
B b 3 


* 


1 dient to its ſuperiors. 
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Gow. What do you call him? 
Flv. He is call'd — ancient Piſtol. 
Gow. I know him not. 
Enter Pis rot. Wo 


Flu. Do you. not know him? Here comes the 


man. EI - — 
„ Caveat, 1 thee better to 305 me favours: 


The duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 


FLu. Ay, I praiſe Got; and 1 have merited ſome 
love at his hands. 


Pisr. Bardolph, a ſoldier, firm and ſound of 


heart, 
Of buxom valour,* bath, — 1 cruel fat, 
And giddy fortune's furious hckle wheel, 
That goddeſs blind, 1 


That ſtands upon che rolling reſllels None,? — 


Fb. By your patience, ancient Piſtol. Fortune 


is painted plind, with a muffler before her eyes, to 
ſigniſy to you chat fortune 1 is Pine. 10 


* Of. buxom valour, ] i. e. 3 -nader 108 3 obe- 
So, in Spenſer's Faey Queen : 
„Love tyrannizeth in the bitter ſmarts 

Of them that to him are buxom and prone; *-- - 


STEEVENS, 


3 That goddeſs blind, 


That ſtands upon the rolling reflleſs bene, e is deſcribed 
by Cebes, and by Pacuvius in the fragments of Latin authots, 


P. 60, and the firſt book of the Pieces 10 Herennius, preciſely in | 
theſe words of our poet. 


It is We to quote them. 
S. W. 
For this idea our author ſeems indebted to the Spaniſh ee 
4 Fortune is blind, —— 
Wpboſe ſoot is flanding on a rolling flone.” Rirsox. 
* Fortune is painted plind, with a muffler before her eyes, to ſignify 


to you that fortune is plinds] Here the fool of a player was for 


making . a joke, as er ys, 1 nd? fet 4 down for arg me Pe. 


C | 
A 


And ſhe 1 is 
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dainted e with a wheel; to ſignify to you, which 


is the moral of it, that ſhe is turning, and incon- 


ſtant, and variation, and mutabilities: and her foot, 


look you, is fixed upon a | ſpherical ſtone, which | 


-, 


4 net pitiful 3 to be witty, ben Flnellen, Hough he ſpeaks 
with his country accent, yet is all the way repreſented as a man of 
good lain ſenſe. Therefore, as it appears he knew the meanin 


of the term plind, by bis uſe of it, he could never have ſaid that 


Fortune was painted, plind, to ſignify ſhe was plind. He might as 
well have aid afterwards, that ſhe was painted inconflant, to ſignify ſhe 
was inconflant, But there he ſpeaks ſenſe; and ſo, unqueſtionably, _ 


he did here. We ſhould therefore ſtrike out the firſt plind, and read : | 


Fortune is painted with a muffler, &c. WARBURTON, 8 
The old reading is the true one. Fortune the Goddeſs i is repre- 


ſented blind, to ſhow that fortune, or the chance of life, is without | 5 


diſcernment. STEEVENS. : ; 
This piQure of Fortune is taken fears the old hiſtory of Fortu- 


natus ; Where ſhe is deſcribed to be. a fair woman, muffled over 
the eyes. FARMER. 


A muffler appears to kong hood” a fold of Been which, partially 
covered a woman's face. So, in Monſieur Thomas, 1639 * : 
„ On with my muffler.” | 
see The 9 5 Wives of ger: Vol. V. I 158, . | n 
| 2 Fa - STEEVENS. a 


Mlinſheu in his Didionary, 1617, 1 «Ga woman' s muffler,” 
by the French word cackenez, which Cotgrave defines „ a kind of 
maſk for the face! yet, I believe it was made of linen; and that 
Minſheu only means to compare it to a maſk, becauſe they both 
might conceal part of the face. It was, I believe, a kind of hood, 
of the ſame form as the riding-hood now ſometimes worn by men, 
that covered the ſhoulders, and a great part of the face, This | 
agrees with the, only other paſſage in which the word occurs in 
theſe plays: * —— 1 ſpy a great beard under her muffler,” Merry 
Wives of. Windſor, See alſo the verſes cited in Vol, —— : * | 

% Now is ſhe barefaſt to be ſcene, ſtraight on her muffler 
e e eee, | 
6 Now ſhe buſft up to the. crowne, Arajght nuzled: to a4. 
| _ noſe.” MALONE, | 


Mr. Malone' 5 reference being erroneous, 2 blank! is here necefſarity | 
F | 85 


/ 


* 


* 


rolls, and an and rolls; 2 1800 tuch. * the 


poet is make a moſt excellent deſcription of for- 


tune: fortune, look you, is an excellent moral. 


Pisr. Fortune is Bardolphs fo, and frowns on 


him; 


For he bath Roſ'n a 5 | and banged muſt” a be 


/ 


: 5 4 good trutz. ke. ] The reading Kind is de. out of two 
copies, the quarto, and the firft folio. Mallow. 

For he hath flol'n a pix. The old editions read — Dax, And 
this is conformable to hiftory, " ſays Mr. Pope, a foldier (28 
Hall tells us) being hang'd. at this time for, fuck a l. Both 
Hall and Holinſhed agree as to the point of the left; but as to 
the thing flolen, there is not that conformity betwixt them and Mr. 
Tope. It was au ancient cuſtom, at the celebration of mals, chat 
when the prieſt pronounced theſe wards, Pax Domini fit ſtmprr 
votiſcum! both clergy and people kiſs'd one another, And this 
was called Ofculum Pacis, the Kiſs of Peace. But that-cuftom be- 
ing abrogated, a certain image is now preſented to be killed, which 


is called a Pax. But it was not this image which Bardolph ſtole; 


it was a pix, or little cheſt (from the Laiin ward, bixis, a box) 
in which the conſecrated 4% was uſed to be kept. A fooliſh 
ſoldier, ” ſays Hall exprelsly, and Holinſhed after him, „ ftole a 
pix out of a church, and unreyerentiy did eat the holy holte 


within the ſame contained. * THEOBALD.. 


| What Theobald ſays is true, but might have best told in ſewer 
words: I have examined the paſſage in Hall. Yet Dr. Watburton 
rejected that emendation, and continued Pope s note without ani- 
madverſion. 

It is pax in the folio, 1623, but altered to pix by Theobald and 
Sir T. Hanmer. They ſignified the ſame thing. See Pax ef laſs, 
| Minſhew's Guide into the Tongues. Pix or pax was a liitle box in 


which were kept the conſecrated wafers. Jounson. = 


So, in May Day, a comedy, by Chapman, 16112 —— _ Kiſs 
the pax, and be quiet, like our other neighbours. So, in The 
Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601 : , 

„Then with this hallow'd crucifix, 
e This holy wafer, and this pix. bo Fe; rf od he 

That a fix and a pax were different things, may alſo be ſeen 


from the following paſſage in the hiſtory of our Bleſſed Lad) of 


| Loretto, 12mo. 1608, p. 595: **—— a cup, and a ſprinkle for 
holy water, a fix and a Lax, all of excellent chryſtal, gold aud 


: amber.“ 
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A damn ed death f 


Let gallows gape for dog. let man g0 Free,” 


And let no hemp his wind-pipe ſuffocate ; 


But Exeter hath given the doom of death, 


For pix of little price. - 
Therefore, go ſpeak, the dake will hear thy voice; ; 
And let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach: - 
Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite. 

FLU. Ancient Piſtol, I do partly underſtand e 
meaning. | 

Fisr. WAY wen rejoice therefore, ” 

Aga, in "Howes: Chronicle, p. 677; „ palmes, chalices, 
croſſes, veſtments, pixes, faxes, and ſuch like. STEEVENS. 

Pix, is apparently right. In Henry the VIlch's will, it is faid, 


« Foraſmoch as we have often and many tymes to our inwarde re- 


grete and diſpleaſure ſeen at our Jen, in diverſe many churches of 
oure reame, the holie ſacrament of the aulter, kept in ful ſim- 


ple, and inhoneſt pixes, ſpicially pixes of copre aud tymbre; we ; 


have appointed and commaunded the treaſurer of our chambre, 
and maiſtre of our juell-bouſs, to cauſe tq be made furthwith, 


_ fixes of filver and gilt, in a greate nombre, for the keeping of 


the holie ſacrament of the aultre, after the faction of a pixe that 
we have cauſed to be delivered to theim. Every of the ſaid pixes, 


to be of the value of iiii 0, garuiſhed with our armes, and rede 
roles and poart-colis crowned. | 


P. 38, REEY. 
The old copies have pax, which was a piece of board on | which 


was the image of Chriſt on the crols ; which the people uſed to 
kiſs after the ſervice was ended. 

| Holinſhed (whom our author followed) ſays, « a fooliſh ſoldier 
ſtole a pixe out of a church, for which cauſe he was apprehended, 


and the king would not once remove till the box was re Rored, 
and the offender Arangled. 


The following, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has hire obſerved, is one 


of the Ordinances des Baltailes, 9 R. II: 


Item, que nul ſoit ſi hardi de . le corps de noſter 
Seigneur, ni le veſſel en quel il eft, ſur peine d'eſtre trainez & pendu, 


& le teſte avoir coupe. MS, Cotton, Nero, D. 6. MALONE.. 


7 Why « ſen rejoice g This pallage, v with deres 88 | 


— 
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Fru. Certainly, ancient, it is 301 © thitie to re. 
Joice at: for if, look you, he were my brother, I 
would defire the duke to uſe his goot pleaſure, and 
hut him to executions; for ene ought to be 
uled. 


Pre: Die and be damin'd; Rd feo. for thy 
| friendſhip !* OS 


g. 


Fu. It is Well, 57 £ 


PiST, The big of Spain! ? I Exit PisToL, 
in the charader * piſtol, is ridiculed by Ben Jenſon in The 
Pottaſier, as follows: 


„% Why then lament tharefais ; damn'd be thy guts 
„ Unto king Pluto's hell, and princely Erebus ; 
% For ſparrows muſt have food. STEEVENS, 


The former part of this paſſage i in the Poetaſter . rather to 
be a parody on one of Piſtol's in K. Henry IV. p. 233: „ Why 
then lament therefore.“ Perhaps in that before us our author had 
in his thoughts a very renew prible play of Marlowe' 8, 1a Majſocrs 
of Paris: | 

The Guiſe is dead, and 1 rejoice ' henefore. h 'Matone. 


PE SO for thy friendſhip !] This expreſſion occurs | likeviſe 
in Ko Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1610: ; 
„ Vater at the dock; 
« A fico for her dock. i 
Again: 
A fico for the fun aud moon. "  STEEVENS. 


9 The fig of Spain! ] This is no alluſion to the fico already 
explained in King Henry IV. Part II.; but to the cuſtom of giving 


* 


poiſon'd figs to thoſe who where the objects either of Spaniſh 


or Italian revenge. The quartos, 1600 and 1608, read: The 
fig of Spain within thy jau e and afterwards: The hg within 
_ thy bowels and thy dirty maw, a comedy 


— So iu The Fleire, 1610, a 
„ Fel. Cive them a 0 8 
& Flo. Make them drink: their laſt. 
| « Poiſon them. 

Again, in The Brothers, by Shirley, 1638 


I muſt poiſon him; one fig ſends him to Erebus, ” 
Again, in Ben 3 Every Man in his Humour: 
| © The lye to a man of my coat, is as ominous a fut 
as the co. 5 | | | 


and the 
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FLU. Very 1 „ ; 

Gow. Why, this is an arrant commit raſcal; 
remember him now; a bawd; a cutpurle. 1 Fox 
FLU. I'll affure you, a utter d as prave 'ords at 
the pridge, as you ſhall ſee in a ſummer's day: 
But it is very well ; what he has ſpoke to- me, 
that is well, 1 warrant you, when time is ſerve. | 
Gow. Why, tis a gull, a fool, a rogue; that 


Again, in one of Gaſcoigne's Poems : | 

«4 It may fall out that thou ſhalt be entic'd 

„To ſup fometimes with a magnifico, | 

„% And have a fico foiſted in thy diſh, ” v&c. 2 
Iain, in Decker's Match me in London, 161 £ . 

„% Cor. Now do I look for a fig. 

„% Gaz, Chew none, fear nothing. 
and the ſcene .of this play lies at Seville. 
Again, in The Noble Soldier, 1634; 

« —— Is it | poiſon] ſpeeding? —— 

„ As all our Spaniſh figs are. 
Again, in Vittoria Corombona, 1612: 

„ 1 look now for a Spaniſh fig, or an Italian fallad aaily.” | 

SrEEVENS. 

believe the Fig of Spain is hets uſed oak. as a term of con- 
tempt, In the old tranſlation of Galateo of Manners and Behaviour, 
p. $1, we have: | 

She gave the Spanif figge, 

© With both her thumbes at once,“ 7 
ith Dant. 

And a note ſays, „ Fiche is the thruſting af the a bes 
tweene the forefinger; which either for the worde, or the remem- 
brauce of ſomething thereby ſignified, is reputed amongſt the Italians 
4 a word of ſhame, '' Rrev, 

And in Fullwell's Art of 'Flattery : 

„And thus farewell I will returne 
„% To lady hope agayne; 

% And for a token I thee ſende 5 
« 4 doting fig of Spayne.” HENLEY. | 

The quarto ſhews, I think, that Mr. Steevens is right. = see 
p. 234, n. 5.  MALONE. | | | 

Ven good] Inſtead of theſe two. words, the quartos read: 

85 Capitals Gower, cannot you * it lighten and under?“ | 
| | | e | 
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now and then goes to <a wars, to grace himſelf 
at his return into London, under the form of ; 
ſoldier. And ſuch fellows are perfect in grest 
commander's names: and they will learn you by 


do am 
wonder 
o. 
be ma 


rote, where ſervices were done; at ſuch and lach FtU 
a ſconce at ſuch a breach, at ſack: a convoy: who percei 
came off bravely, who was ſhot, who dilgraced Ml nake 
what terms the enemy ſtood on; and this they con his co 


perfectly in the phraſe of war, Which they trick uy 
with new-tuned oaths : And what a beard of the 
general s cut, + and a horrid ſuit of the camp, will 


3 —— 4 ſcance, ] appears to have been fome hafty, rude, i in. 


conſiderable kind of fortification. Sir Thomas Smythe, in one of 
his Diſcourſes on the Art Military, 1589, mentions them in the fol- 
lowing manner: «+ and that certain ſconces by them deviſed, 
without auy bulwarks, flanckers, travaſſes, mounts, platformes, 
wet or drie ditches, in forme, with counterſcarps, or any other 
good forme of fortification; but anly raiſed and formed with 
earth, turfe, trench, and certen poynts, angles, and indents, ſhould 

be able to hold out the enemie, &c. STEEVENS. 

so, Falſtaff, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: I will enſconc 
(i. e. entrench) myſelf behind the arras. BLACKSTONE, | 

4 —— à beard of the general's cut, ] It appears from an old 
ballad inſerted in a Miſcellany, entitled Le Prince d'Amour, duo. 
1660, that our anceftors were very curious in the faſbion of their 
beards, and that a certain cut, or form was appropriated to the 
ſoldier, the biſhop, the judge, the clown, &c. The ſpade-beard, 


Su 
and perhaps the Ailetto-beard alſo, was appropriated to the firſt of feld 
| theſe charadters. It is obſervable that our author's patron, Henry pear 
Earl of Southampton, who ſpent much of his time in camps, is hen 
drawn with the latter of theſe beards; and his unfortunate friend, ; 
Lord Effex, is conſtantly repreſented with the former. In tbe | 
| ballad above mentioned the various forms of this fantaftick orna- dle 
ment are thus deſcribed: . vit 
| | % Now of beards there be, ene 
© Such a companie, 2 ver 
* Of faſhions ſuch a throng, | of 


© That it is very hard 

++ To treat of the beaid, 
Though it be ne'er fo long. 
„„ V 5 be 
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do among foaming bottles, and ale- waſh” d wits, 18 
vonderful to be thought on! but you muſt laden to 
now ſuch flanders of the age, 
he marvellouſly miflookst 0H 


5 or elſe you may 


Fty. I tell you what, captain Gower: — I do 


perceive he is not the man that he would gladly 
make ſhow to the orld he is; if J find a hole n 
his coat, 1 will tell him my mind. 


197 um heard, 4 


ee The fleeletto bird: . a 
4 O, it makes me afeard, 
« It is ſo ſharp Sh * 
« For he that doth place 
„A dagger in his face, | 
«©, What wears be in bis ſheath ? 
* 1 * 
60 The ſoldiers beard 
„ Doth match in this berd, 
In figure like a ſpade ; 
% With which he will make 
His enemies. quake, 
„To think their grave is made. 


23 45 Next the clown doth out-ruſh, | 
„ With the beard of the buſh, ” &e. MAkOxx. 3 


4 horrid ſuit of the camp,. Thus the folio. The quartos 
1600, Kc. read — @ horrid ſhout of the camp. STEEVENS. 

Suit, I have no doubt, is the true reading, Soldiers ſhout i in 2 
field of battle, but not in a camp. Suit in our author's time ap- 
pears to have been pronounced ſhoot; (See Vol. VII. p. 252, n. 6.) 
73 probably the corrupt reading of the quarto. MALONE, 


fuck flanders of the age, | This was a character very trou- 
Fi to wiſe men in our author's time. * It is the Practice 
with him ( ſays Aſcham) to be warlike, though he never looked 
enemy in the face; yet ſome warlike fign muſt be uſed, as a flo- 
venly buſkin, or an over-ſtaring frownced head, as though out 
of Oy, xg s top ſhould 1 1 ſtart a good big ost 
Jonxso N. 


Piſtol's character ſeems to bave been 5 on that of Baſiliſco, 
2 cowardly bs in Solyman and Perſeda, which was performed 
before 1592. 


A bafilifs is the name of a great tun. MALONE. - 
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| Hark you, the King is coming; and I muſt ſpeak 
with him from the N 


Enter King Hlexar, Groeren, and Soldters,* 
s 

Fry. Got pleſs your naſty! 

K. Hen. How now, Flucllen? cameſt thou from 
the bridge? 

Flu. Ay. ſo pleaſe your majeſty. "The duke of 
Exeter has very gallantly maintain'd the pridge: 
the French is gone off, look you; and there is 
gallant and moſt prave paſſages: Marry, thath- 
verſary was have poſſeſſion of the pridge; but he js 
enſorced to retire,” and the duke of Exeter is maſter 
of the pridge: 1 can tell your e the duke 
is a prave man. 

K. HEN. What men hve you loſt, Fluellen? = 

Fru. The perdition of ch athverſary hath been a Som 
very great, you reaſonable great: marry, for my 


. 81 ſpeak with kim from the pridge. FR Speal with him 
from the pridge, Mr. Pope tells us, is added to the latter editions; 
but that it is pluir from the ſequel, tbat the ſcene here continues, 
and the affair of the bridge is oyer. This gs a moſt inaccurate | 
criticiſm. Though the affair of the bridge be over, is that a reaſon, 
that the king muſt receive no intelligence from thence ? Fluellen, 
who comes from the bridge, wants to acquaint the king with ihe 

tranſactions that had happened there, This he calls Hrs to 
| Zhe king from the bridge. THEOBALD, | 
With this Dr. Warburton concurs. Jonxsox. 5 
The words, from the bridge, are in the folio, 1623, but not in 
the quarto; and I ſuſpe& that they were caught by the compolitor 
from King Henry's firſt ſpeech on his entrance. MALONE. 
. and Soldiers. ] The direQion in the folio is — Enter 
the king and his poor foldiers. ' This was, 1 ſuppoſe, inſerted, 
that their appearance might correſpond with the ee de- 
ſcription in the chorus of AR IV: 
| we, The peer condemned Euglilh, Kc. MALOXS. 
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datt, I think as 4810 hath loſt never a man, but 
one that is like to be executed for robbing a 
ene one Bardolph, if your majeſty know the 


deak 


toobs,? and flames of fire; and his lips plows at 
his noſe, and it is like a dat of Hire, ſometimes 


ind his fire's out. : 

K. Hen. We would have all tack Sender ſo 
of cat off: — and we give exprels charge, that, in our 
se: marches through the country, there be nothing 
s compelled from the villages, nothing taken but 
ath- paid for none of the French upbraided, or abuſed 
0 18 in diſdainful language ; For when lenity and cruelty 
iter play for a kingdom, the . gameſter 1s We” 
ube ſooneſt winner. 8 
4 1 . whelks, and knobs, ] $0. in Chaucer's character of 


een a Sompnour, from which, perhaps, Shakſpeare took ſome hints for 


m his deſcription of Bardolph's face: 
J « A Sompnour was ther with us in that place 
| «© That hadde a fire- Ted cherubinnes face, KC. 
(0 


— — —— — — emma — — 


in | % Ther n'as quickſilver, litarge, ne brimſton, 

ons; « Boras, ceruſe, ne oile of tartre non, pact 

1Wes, „% Ne oinement that wolde clenſe or bite, 

urate That might him helpen of his whelies white, 

aon, e Ne of the knobbes ſitting on bis chekes. 8 
len, See the Prologue to- the Canterbury T ales. Mr, hen elition, b 
; the V, $28, &c, STEEVENS. 


| but his noſe is Focuſes! &c. 1 It appears from what Piſtol 
bas juſt ſaid to Fluellen, that Bardolph was not yet executed; or 
at leaſt, that Fluellen did not know that he was executed. But 


be made with the red face of Bardolph, which, to confeſs the 


on the flage. This poet is always more careful about the preſent 
than the future, about his audience than * readers, 7 


his face is all bubukles, and whelks, and 


plue, and ſometimes. red; but his noſe 1 is executed, 8 


Fluellen's language muſt not be too ttricly examined. MALONE. 
— tas fore's out.] This is the laſt time that any ſport can 


truth, ſeems to have taken more hold on Shakſpeare' s imagination 
than on any other. The conception is very cold to the ſolitary 
reader, though it may be ſomewhat invigorated by the exhibition 


2 
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Tucket anni Enter Moxrjor. * 


Bont. Von know me by my habit. 4 

K. HEN. Well then, I know OT What ſhall 
I know of thee? 

Mont. My maſter's mind. 

K. HEN. Unfold it. * 

Mor. Thus ſays my king: 8 thou t to ) Harry 
of England, Though we ſeemed dead, we did but 
AMleep;* Advantage is a better ſoldier, than raſnneſs. 
Tell him, we could have rebuked him at Harfleur; 
but that we thought not good to bruiſe an injury: 
till it were full ripe: — now we ſpeak upon our cue, 
and our voice is imperial: England ſhall repent his 
folly, ſee his weakneſs, and admire our ſufferance. 

Bid him, therefore, conſider of his ranſom ; which 
- muſt proportion the loſſes. we have borne, the ſub- 
jects we have loſt, the diſgrace we have digeſted ; 
which, in weight to re-anſwer, his pettineſs would 
bow under. For our loſſes, his exchequer is too 
poor; for the effuſion of our blood, the muſter of 
his kingdom too faint a number; and for our diſ- 
5 Set, his own perſon, kneeling at our r feet, but a 


Enter Moutjoy. ] Mont-joie is the title of the firſt Nag at 
arms in France, as Garter is in our own country. STEEVENS. 
- by my habit. ] That is, by his herald's coat. The perſon 
of a herald being inviolable, was diſtinguiſhed in thoſe times of 
formality by a peculiar drefs, which 1s likewiſe yet worn on par- 
Hcular occaſions. JOHNSON. _ 
- Though we Jews dead, we ig but ß; ] 80, in Meyer 
| Fa Meaſure : 
* The law hath not been dead. N it bath Dept. " 
MALONE, 
5 —.— upon « eur cue, ] In our turn. This phraſe the author 
1 among players, ard has ai it io kings. N 


hall 


Did march three Frenchmen, —Yet, forgive me God; 
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weak and worthleſs ſatisfaction. To this add 


defiance; and tell him, for concluſion, he hath be- 
trayed his followers, whoſe condemnation is pro- 


nounced. So far my king and maſter; ſo muck 


my office.? 
K. HEN. What i 18 thy name 71 know thy quality. 
MonT. Montjoy. Wy! 
K. HEN. Thou doſt TI office Sit Turn thee. 
back, W 
And tell thy king.— I dis not feek him now; 


ut could be willing to march on to Calais 


Without impeachment :* for, to ſay the ſooth, 
(Though tis no wiſdom to confeſs ſo much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage.) 

My people are with ſickneſs much enfeebled; 
My numbers leſſen'd; and thoſe few I have; 
Almoſt no better than ſo many French; 


Who when they were in health, I tel] thee, herald, 
I thought, upon one pair of Engliſh beak iS; 


4. 


That I do brag thus this your air of France 
Hath blown that vice in me; I muſt repent. 


— muck my office. ? This each! as well 2s audther ole: 
ogy it, was ae into. verſe by Mr. Pope. Where he 
wanted a ſyllable, be ſupplicd it, and where there were too many 
for his purpoſe, he made ſuitable omiſſions, Shakſpeare (if we 
may believe the moſt perfe& copy of the play, i. e. that in the frft 
folio, meant both e for proſe, and as ſuch 1 have priated | 
them. - STEEVENS. .. | 

: Without impeachment : Ji. e. libän se Bptchenient; French: 
In a book entitled, „ Miracles lately wrought by the interceſhon 
of the glorious Virgin Marie, at Mont-aigu, nere unto Sichen ia 
Brabant, &c. printed at Antwarp, by Arnold Conings, 1606, I 
meet with. this word: « Wherefore he took it and without 4h dent 


- ment, or refiſtance, placed it againe in the oke.“ STEEVENS. 


Impeachment, in the ſame ſenſe, has always been uled as 2 legal | 
word in deeds, as— without impeachment of waſte ; - 1, e. wilhout 5 
ro or e of wakte.. REEv, 
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Go, therefore, tell thy maſter, here I am; 
My ranſon, is this frail and worthleſs crunk; 
My army, but a weak and fickly guard; 

Yet, God before, ” tell him we will come on, 


by hough France himſelf, and Lach another neigb- | 


bour, 

Stand in our way. There's for thy beer. Mon joy. 
G0, bid thy maſter well adviſe himſelf: 

If we may pals, we will; if we be hinder'd, 


We lhall your tawny ground with your red blood 


| Diſcolour:* and ſo, Monyoy, fare you well. 
The ſam of all our anſwer is but this: 

| We would not ſeek a battle, as we are; 
Nor, as we are, we ſay, we will not ſhun i it; 
So tell your maſter. 


Mor. Mikalldatver to.” Thanks mor highs 


nels, [Ext Monrpor. 


Fe. Cod before, ] This was an ee in that age fs | 
Cod being my guide, or, when uſed to another, God be thy guide. 


So, in an old dialogue between a herdſman and a maiden going 
on pilgrimage to Wallingham, the herdſman we his leave in 
theſe words; | | 
Now, go thy ways, and God before.” 
To prevent was uſed in the ſame ſenſe. Jonxsox. 
. There's for thy labour, Mon joy. | 

Go, bid thy maſter well adviſe himſelf  — _ 

We ſhall your tawny ground with your red blood 
| Diſcolour:] From Holinſhed : „ My defire i is, that none of 
vou be ſo unaduiſed, as to be the occalion that I in my defence 


ſhall colour and make red your tawny ground with the effuſion of 


_ chriſtian b/oud, When he [Henry had thus anſwered the herauld, 
* gave him a prot eure and licenſed him to depart.“ 
MAloxx. 


| It appears 8 many ancient books that it was always cuſtomary 
to rewaid a herald, whether he brought defiance or congratulation. 


So, in the ancient metrical hiflory of the Battle of Flodden : 
SE ++ Then gave he to the herald's hand, 
© Beſides, with it, a rich reward; 
„Who haflen'd to his native land e 
+ To fee how with his king it far d.“ STEEVENS. 


od 
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GLo. I hope, they will not come npon ns now. 
K. HEN. We are in God! 8 hand, brother, not in 
theirs. 
March to the bridge; it now draws toward night.— — 
Beyond the river we'll encamp, ourſelves; 
And on to-morrow bid them ack 155 


L Ereunt. 
l n 


Tue French Camp, near Agincourt. 


Enter the Conſtable of France, the Lord RaviBukts, 


the Duke of ORLEANS, Dauphin, and Others. 


Cox. Tut! I have che beſt; armour of the world. 
Would, it were day! ä 

ORL. Yon have an excellent armour ; bat let my 
horſe have his due. 

Cox. It is the beſt horſe of Europe. 

Ort. Will it never be morning? 

Dab. My lord of Orleans, and my lord den 
conſtable, you talk of horſe and armour,— 

OrL. You are as well provided of both, as any 
prince in the world. _ 

Dau. What a long night is this I will not 
change my horſe with any that treads but on four 
palterns. Ca, ha! He bounds from the earth, as if 
his entrails were e le cheval vo lant, the Pegaſus, 


v Scene 11. 1 This n is horter, and 1 think butter, in the 
fiſt editions of 1600 and 1608. But as the enlargements e ta 


be the author's own, I would not omit them. Pore. 


He bounds from the earth, as if his entrails were heirs ; ] Al 
lading to the W | of tennis balls, which were ſtuffed with 


: 80 2 
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ui a hes narines de fu. When I beſtride him, 1 
6 I am a hawk: he trots the air; the carth ſing 
| wed he touches it; the baſeſt horn of his hoot; is 
more muſical than the pipe of Hermes. 

OrL. He's of the colour of the nutmeg, 

Dab. And of the heat of the ginger. It is a beaſt 
for Perſeus: he is pure air and fire; and the dull 
elements of earth and water never appear in him, 
but only in patient ſtillneſs, while his rider mounts 

him: he is, indeed, a horſe ; and all other jades you 
may call—beaſls.* 


Kale, as bert hem Muck Ado about Nothing : 6 And the old 
ornament, of his cheek hath. 1 ſtuff' d tennis-balls. '2 
| WARBURTON, 
3 he ts pure air and* fire ; and the dull elements of earth and 
water never appear in him, ] Thus Cleopatra, ſpeaking of herſelf: 
| „Jam air and fire; my other elements 
« 1] give to baſer life.“ SrTEEVXNS. 


So, in our author's 44th Sonnet: 

44 ſo much of earth and water vrought, 

© I muſt attend time's leiſure with my moan.' 
Kees, in Twelfth Night : *« Do not our lives conſiſt of the four 
elements * MALONE. 


4 and all other jades you may S 1 It is plain that 
Jades and b-ajis ſhould change places, it being the fiiſt word and 
not the laft, which is the term of reproach : as afterwards it is 
ſaid: 
had as lief have my miſtreſs a jade. WARBURTON. 


There is no occaſion for this e In the Second Fart of 
King Henry IV. ſc. i: 
+", 6. oo. he gave his able horſe the head, 
© And, bending forward, ſtruck his Armed heels 
6 Againſt the panting! ſides of the poor jade.” 
Jade is ſometimes uſed for a poſt horſe. Bea. is always em- 
ployed as a contemptuous diſtinction. So, in Macbeth ; 
| de what beaſt was't then 
We: That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
Again, in Timon of Athens : ** —— what 2 wicked beaſt was | 
to disfurniſh myſelf againſt ſo good a time! STEEVENS. 


I agree with Warburton in ſuppoſing that the words —beafls and 
Jades, haye changed places, Steeveus ſays, that bea is always 
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Cov. Indeed. my! lord, it is a molt abſolute and 


excellent horſe. 


Dab. It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh | 
like the bidding of a monarch, and his countenance NA 
enforces homage. 


Oar. No Ne couſin. 


. 4 


employed as a contemptuous dittin gion, and to ſuppe ort this al- 
lertion he quotes a paſſage from Macbeth, and another fram Timon, 
in which it appears that men were called, beaſts, where abuſe was 
intended. But though the word beaſt be a contemptuous diftinQion, 
a5 he terms it, when applied to a man, it does not follow that it 


ſhould be ſo when applied to a horſe. FM 
He forgets the following ſpeech in Hamlet, which militates 
Rrongly againſt his afſertion : | / 


PIE: 0h: og he grew unto his feat, 
And to ſuch wond'rous doing brought his horſe, 
„% As he had been mY and demi- natur'd | 
With the brave beaſl. 


But the word jade 1 18 always us'd in a contemptuous ſenſe ; ond in the 


pallages which Steevens quotes from the ſecond Part of Henry TW. Th 


the able horle is called a poor jade, merely becauſe the poor beaſt 
was ſuppoſed to be jaded. The word is there. an expreſhon of Pity, 
not of contempt, N. MASON, Too | . | 


I cannot forbear ſubjoining two queries to this note, af 
la the palſage quoted by Mr. M. Maſon from Hamlet, is not 
the epithet brave added, to exempt the word beaf from being re- 

ceived in a flight ſenſe of degradation? 

Is not, in the inſtance quoted by me from Henry TV. the epithet. 
poor ſupplied, to render jade an objed of compaſſion ? : 

Jade is a term of no very decided meaning. It ſometimes 
lignifies a hackney, ſometimes a vicious horſe, and ſometimes a 
tytd one; and yet I cannot help thinking, in the preſent inſtance, 
that as à horſe is degraded by being called a jade, ſo a jade is vilified 
by being. termed a beaſt, STEEVENS. _ 


I do not think there is any ground for the 8 pro poſed 
by Dr. Warburton, who would make jades and beaſts changes places. 
Words under the hand of either a tranſcriber or compoſitor, never 
thus leap qut of their places. The Dauphin evidently means; that 
no other horſe bas ſo good a title as his, to the appellation peculiarly 
appropriated to that fne and uſeful animal. The general term Fug 
I wy A or all other horſes. | MALONE,.. 


. 8e 
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Dau. Nay „the man bath no wit, that cannot, 


from the 1 1 of the lark to the lodging of the 
lamb, vary deſerved praiſe on my palfrey: it is a 


| \ theme as fluent as the ſea; turn the ſands into 
eloquent tongues, and my horſe is argument jor 
them all: *us a ſubject for a ſovereign to reaſon 
on, and for a ſovereigu's ſovereign to ride on; and 
for the world (familiar to us, and unknown, s) to lay 
apart their particular functions, and wonder at him, 
I once writ a ae in his Pratt, and began thus: 
Wonder of nature, 
OkL. I have bike! a forme begin o to. one's 
miſtreſs. : 
Dabu. Then did hey 7 imitate that which 1 com- 
poſed to my courſer; for my horle 1 is my miſtreſs. 
Ont... Your miſtreſs bears well. _ 
Dau. Me well; which is the preſcript praiſe and 
perfeRion of a good and particular miſireſs. 
Cox. Ma foy! the other day, webe en 
miſtreſs ſhrewdly ſhook your back. 
Davy. So, perhaps, did yours. 
Con. Mine was not bndled. 
Dau. O! then, belike, ſhe was old and gentle; 
and you rode, like a kerne of Ireland, your French 
| hoſe off, and in your ſtrait rollers.” 


5 — ps e of. nature,] 1 1 ſappole, Sis fooliſh poem 
of our author's time is ridiculed; which indeed partly 8 98 from 


the anſwer. WARBURTON. | 
In the firſt part of King. Higry 71. AR v. ſc. iv. shak ſpeare 
himſelf. uſes the phraſe which he here keen to ridicule: / 


he not offended, nature's miracle! MALONE. 
The phraſe is only reprehenſible through its miſapplication. It 
is ſurely proper when applied io a woman, but ridiculous indeed 
when addreſſed to a horſe. STEEVENS, 
1. —— like a lerne of Ireland, your French hoſe off, ond in your 


frail a? | Tü word very Fegnenug occurs in the old ne. 


SD 


_ tayle.” | - 
The ſpeaker is here circuraſtantially deſcriving the bene of 
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ſhip. 


| Wack writers. A man in The nk of Beiwſmout 5 Fletaber, | 
ſpeaking to an Iriſh ſervant, ſays, „ Pl have thee Head, and 


trofſers made of thy ſkin, to mie 3 in.” Troſſers appeat to have been 


ügnt breeches. — The kerns of Ireland ancienily rode without 
breeches, and therefore ftrait troſſers, I believe, means ooly in their 
naked ſkin, which fits cloſe to them. The word is Sl. e 


but now written — frouſers. SrEEVENS. 


« Trowſes,” ſays the explanatory Index to Cox's Hifory foe.) 


land, „ are breeches and ftockings made to fit as cloſe to the body - 

as can be. Several of the morris-dancers repreſented upon the 

priut of my window, have ſuch hoſe or ſtrait trowſers; but the 
25 ſeems by the waggiſh context to have a further meaning. 


- \ 


TOLLET. 
The fellevisg paſſage in eds $ Chiba for Beauty, 1636, 


proves, that the ancient 22 7 0 vr IH were ſomewhat more than 5 


mere buff: 


« Manhurſt. No: for my money give me your ſubſtantial Voglik 


hoſe, round, and ſomewhat full afore. 
+ Maid. Now tbey are, methinks, a little too great, 


Man. The more the diſcretion of the landlord that . 
them, —he makes room enough for his tenant to ſtand upright in 
them z—he may walk in and out at eaſe without ſtooping: but of 


all the reſt I am clean out of love with your Iriſh trouſes; they 
are for all the world like a jealous wite, Aung cloſe at a man's 


different countries. So again, iu Bulwer's Pedigree of the Englih 
Gallant, 1653: „ Bombaſted and paned hoſe were, ſince I remem- 
ber, in faſhion; but now our hole are made ſo cloſe to our breeches, 


that, like Irich trowſes, they too manifeftly diſcover the dimenſion 


of every part. In Str Hus 01dcaftle, the word is ſpelt Arouces. 


COLLINS, 


The old copy WERE „ The ae was made by Mr. 


| Theobald ; who obſerves, that „ by flrait troſſers the poet means 
Jemoribus denudatis, for the kerns of Ireland wore no breeches, any 
more than the Scotch Highlanders.” The explication is, I think, 


right; but chat the kerns of Ireland univerſally rode without breeches, 


may be. doubted. It is clear from Mr. Tollet's note, and from 
| many pafſages in books of our author's age, that the Iriſh rait 


troſſers or trowſers were not merely guralive; though in conſe- 
quence of their being made extremely 


employed the warde in an equivocal ſeale. 


5 Cc 4 


Con. Y You have good judgement 1 in horſeman- 


tight, Shakſheare has here 


'3, 
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Dau. Be warn. d by me then: they that ride ſo, 
and ride not warily, fall into foul bogs; I had ra- 
ther have my horſe to my miſtreſs. ) 


Cox. I had as lief have my miſtreſs a jade. 


Dau. I tell thee, conſlable. my miſtreſs wears 
her own G 


on. could make as true a boaſt : as tha, if [ 
had a low to my miſtrefſss. 


Dau. Le chien eft retourne a ſon propre PO Rey 
'& la trute lavee au bourbier : thou makeſt aſe of any 
thing. . | | 


Con. Yet do 1. not AY my horſe for my miſtreſs; 
or any ſuch proverb, ſo little kin to the purpoſe. 


dau. My lord conſtable, the armour, that I ſaw 


in your tent to-night, are thoſe ſtars, or ſans, upon 
it! | | 


Con. Stars, my lord. | 
Dau. Some of them will fall t0-morrow, Thope 
Con. And yet my {ky ſhall not want. 


Dau. That may be, for you bear a many ſuper- 
fluoully ; ; and twere more honour, ſome were away, 


Con. Even as your horſe bears your praiſes ; ; Who 


would trot as well, were fome « of your brags dil 
mounted. = 


* 
- 0 , 


When Sir John Perrot, Lord Deputy of Ireland i in 1585, coſiſted 
on the Iriſh nobility wearing the Engliſh dreſs, and appearing in 
parliament in robes, one of them, being very loth to change his old 
habit, 'requeſted that the deputy would order his chaplain to walk 
through the ſtreets with him in trowſers, 6 for then, (9g he,) the 
boys will laugh at him as well as me.” | 
See alſo Ware's Antiquities and Hiſtory of Ireland, ch. 53, edit. 
1705: „ Of the other garments of the Iriſh, 7 of their 


little coats and firait breeches, IgG Seats” 1 have little worth 
notice to deliver.” |  MALONE. | 
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Dav. *Wonld, I were able to 26nd him with bis 
deſert! Will it never be day? I will trot to- 


morrow a mile, and my wins ſhall be 5 with 
Engliſh faces. 


Con. Iwill not ſay ſo, for fear ſhould be faced 


out of my way: But I would it were morning, for 


I would fain be about the ears of the Engliſh. 


Ram. Who will go to hazard with me for twenty 
Engliſh priſoners? * 


Co. You muſt firſt 80 yourſelf to > hazard, ere 2 
you have them. 


Dau. Tis midnight, Th go arm ogy (Ei 


On. The Dauphin longs for morning. 
| Raw. He longs to eat the Engliſh 
Con. I think, he will eat all he kills. 


Or. By the white hand of ban Oy: he's a gal 


kant prince. 


Co. Swear rb her foot, that ſhe may read out 
the oath. 


Orr. He is, „ kmply, the moſt ve gentleman 


of France. 


Co. Doing is n and he will ſtill be doing. 
Onr. He never did harm, that I heard of 


| Con. Nor will do none to- -MOITOW ; he will Leep = 


| that good name ſtill. 


* Who will go to hazard with me for tweny Engl 1 priſoners 25 $0, 
in the old anonymous Henry V: 


| fe. Come and you Re what me tro at the king's drummer and 
1 "He 


1 Faith, me will tro at the earl of Northumberland and now KW 


vill tro at the king bimſelf,”” &c. 


This incident, newer might have been furniſned by the chro- | 


Wicle. STrevens. | | 
See p. 599% n. 9. MT Ou. 
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Our, I know him to be valiant. 


: - 5 Con. I was told that, by c one chat knows bin 
. | better than you. | 


\ Ort. What's he? he 
Con, Marry, he told me ſo himſelf; and he faid, wit] 
he cared not who knew it, 0 
Ol. He 1 nee it is no maden vire in mu 
Him Y 
| Con. By my faith, fir, but it is; never r any body 140 4 
ſaw it, but his lacquey :* tis a hooded valour; 
and, when it appears, it will bate. 
. On. III will never ſaid well. 
Cx. I will cap that proverb is \with—There is 15 
9 in Lene, 1 ena pin? Wl 


— 


—— his lacquey: ]. He has beaten nobody but his Cor, 
pe Fe Jonxson. 
5 5 2 —— 'tis a hooded ble and, when it ajpears, it will bate. ] 
| This is ſaid with allufion to falcons - which are kept hooded when 
they are not to Hy at game, and, as ſoon as the hood is off, bait 
or flap the wing. The meaning is, the Dauphin's valour has never 
been let looſe upon an enemy, yet, when he makes his firſt eflay, 
we ſhall ſee how he will flutter, Jonns0N. 


See Vol. IX. p. 322, n. 4. MALONE. 


"ER his is a poor pun, taken from the terms uſed in wary, 

| The whole ſenſe and farcaſm depends upon the equivoque of one 

word, viz. bate, in ſound, but not in orthography, anſwering to 

the term bait in falconry. When the hawk is-unhooded, her firſt 

adion is baiting, that is flapping her wings, as a Preparation to her 

flying at the game. The hawk wants no courage, but invariably 

baits upon taking off the hood. The Conftable of France ſarcaſti- 

cally fays of the: Dauphin's courage, *'Tis @ hooded valour (i. e. it 

is hid from every body but his lacquey), and. when it appears (by 

preparing to engage the enemy), it will bate (i. e. fall off, evapo- 

rate): and not, as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes, bluſter or flutter the wings, 

: | in allufion to the metaphor.” upp. to the Gent. | Mag: 1789, 
82 P. 1199. STEEVENS, _ 


3 1 will cap that proverb — 1 n to the prafice o of cape 
ping 1 JornsoNn. 


re 1s 


Oy. 
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at And 1 will take up that with=Give the 0 
devil his due. 2 


Con. Well placed; there lands your friend for 
the devil: have at the very eye of that OLED, : 
with A pox of the devil. 


On. You are the beiter at ebend by bow: 
much A fool's bolt is ſoon ſhot 


Con. You have ſhot over. 
| Oc. "Tis not ry ark time you were overſhot. a 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
Mess. My 1670 bigh conſtable, the Engliſh lie 


Sick fifteen hundred paces of your tent. 
Con. Who hath meaſured the ground? 
Mess. The lord Grandpre. ©, 

Con. A valiant and moſt expert gentleman, — 


Would it were day Alas. poor Harry of ble f 
land! he longs not for the dawning, as we do. 


Ont. What a wretched and peeviſh * fellow is 
this king of England, to mope with his fat brain q | 


| followers ſo far out of his knowledge! 


Con. If the Engliſh had ny er een We 


| would run away. 


1 i Tm of the devil. ] The quartos, 1600 and 


1608, read—with, @ jogge of the devil. STEEVENS. 


_ * *Would it were day!]! Inftead of this and the accaoding 
ſpeeches, the quartos, 160⁰ and 1608, conclude ns ſcene with a 


* ———— - Come, come away; IG „ 
The ſun is high, and we wear out the day.“ SrERvENs. 


2 3 previſh — ] in ancient language, Lignified— fooliſh, ſilly. 
Many examples of this are given in a note on Cymbeline, 4 * 
ſe. vii: He's * and . - STERVBNG, 


/ 


— 4 
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Orr. That they lack; for if their heads had any 


zutelle de armour, they could never wear ſuch 
bang head- pieces. 

RA. That iſland of England adds very va- 
liant creatures; their maſtiffs are of e 
courage. i | d 

OalL. Fooliſh curs! that run 1 into che 
mouth of a Ruſſian bear, and. have their heads 
cruſh'd like rotten apples: You may as well fay, 
—that's a valiant flea, that dare eat his breakfaſt on 
che lip of a lion. 
Cs. Juſt, juſt; : and the men do ſynipathize 
with the maſtiffs, in robuſtious and rough coming 
on, leaving their wits with their wives: and then 
give them great meals of beef,” and iron and ſteel, 
they will eat like wolves, and fight like devils. 

Oar. Ay, but theſe 1 are ſhrewdly out of 
beef. 

Cox. Then we ſhall find to- -morrow—they have 
only ſtomachs to eat, and none to fight. Now is it 
time to arm: Come, ſhall we about it? 

Our. It is now two o clock: but, let me ſee, — 
by ten. 

We hall have each a hundred Engliſhmen. 

Exeunt. 


8 ply give them great meals of beef, | so, in a King Edward III. 
1 9 7 

„ but ſcant them of their chines 15 beef, 

And take away their downy | ſeatherbeds,” &c. 

STEEVENS, 

= Os author had the chronicle th his thoughts : „% keep an 
Fagliſh man one month from his warm bed, fo Nef, Rale 
drink,“ &c. 5 3 | 
80 alſo. in the old King Of of ES 

+ Why, take an Engliſhman « out of his warm bed, 

And his ſtale drink, but one moneth, 

& And, alas, what will become of him?” ne 


A 


le 
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Enter Cnonus. 


Cnonus. Now entertain conjedute of : a time, x 
When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. * 


From camp to camp, gs, the foul womb of 


ie, 
The hum of either army filly-ſounds, 5 


* Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. ] Univerſe for Jerizon; for 
we are not to think Shakſpeare lo ignorant as to imagine it was 
night over the whole globe at once. He intimates he knew other- 
wiſe, by that fine line in The Midſummer N tght's Dream : 

« —— following darkneſs like a dream.“ 
Beſides, the'image he employs ſhows be meant but half the globe; ; 
the n round, which has the ſhape of a veſſel or goblet. 
WARBURTON, 
There is a better Seder: that Shakſpeare knew we order of f night 


and day, in Macbeth *: 


„% Now o'er the one half world 
. * Nature ſeems dead.” > | | 

But there was no. great need of any Joltibcition, * The univerſe, in 
its original ſenſe, no more means this globe. lingly than the circuit 
of the horizon; but, however large in its philoſophical ſenſe, it 
may be poetically uſed for as much of the world as falls under 
obſervation. Let me remark further, that ignorance cannot be 
certainly inferred from inaccuracy. | ERS CESS is not always 
preſent, JOHNSON. 

The wide veſſel of the univerſe is derived, 1 ipprekend; from a 
different ſource than that which Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes. Shak- 


| ſpeare in another play fiyles night the Blanket of the dark: it is 


probable that the affinity between blanket and ſheet ſuggeſted to him 


the further relation between Jheet and veſſel, which occurs in the 


Ads, ch. x. v. 11: —*< and ſaw heaven opened, and a certain veſſel 
deſcending unto him, as if it had been a great SHEET, knit at the 
four corners, and let down unto the earth.” HexLEv, 

9 —— ftilly ſounds, ] A fimilar idea perhaps was meant to be 


given by Barnaby Googe in his verſion of Palingenius, 1551: 


66 rohre a pleaſavnt. huſhyng ſound _ 
6 Proyok'd the Joyes of bed, f STEEVENS, 
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That the fix d feats almoſt receive 

The ſecret whilpers of each other's watch: * 

Fire anſwers fire;* and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face: 

Steed threateus ſteed, in high and boaſtful neighs 
i Piercing the might dull ear; "and from the tents, * 


ai ſounds, ] i. . gently, lowly. So, in the Sacred 
Writings: *+ a ill {mall voice.” MALONE. Io | | 

2 The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch: ] Holinſhed ſays, 
that the diftance between the two armies. was but two hundred aud 
fifty paces. MALONE. 


3 Fire anſwers fire; | This circumlianca is alſo taken from 
 Holinſhed: 4+ —— but at their coming into the village, fires were 

made (by the Engliſh) to give light on every lide, as there like: 
wiſe were in the French hoſte,” MAL ONE. 


le other's umber'd face: ] Of this epithet uſed wy Shake 
ſpeare in his deſcription of fires reflected by night, Mr. Pope knew 
the value, and has tranſplanted it into the Iliad on a like occa- 
on: | 

* Whoſe as arms by turns thick flaſhes feng.” 
Umber is a brown colour. So, in As you like it: 

„Aud with a kind of umber ſmirch my face.“ 
| The diftant viſages of the ſoldiers would certainly appear of this 
hue, when beheld through the light of midnight fires, STEEVENS, 

Umber'd certainly means here diſcoloured by the gleam of the 
fires. Umber is a dark yellow earth brought from Umbria in Italy, 
which being mixed with water produces ſuch a duſky yellow colour 
as the gleam of fire by night gives to the countenance +—Our author's 
profe ſſion probably furniſhed him with this epithet; for from an 
old manuſcript play in my poſſeſſion, entitled The Telltale, it ap- 
| pears that umber was uſed in the ftage-exhibitions of his time. In 
that ory one of the War ging directions is, “ ; He umbers her face.” 

3 MALOXE. 


1 - Piercing the night's dull ear; Hence perhaps the following 
idea in Milton's L'Allegro : 


« And finging ftartle the dull night. * . STEEVENS, 
6 
between Palamon and Arcite, in Chaucer: | 
And on the morwe, when the day gan ſpring, 
„Of horſe and harneis noiſe and clattering, 
„% There was in the hoſtelries all aboute :== 
„The fomy ſtedes on the golden bridel 


— and from the tents, | See the preparation for the battle 


attle 


The armourers, accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
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And the third hour of drowlſy morning name.“ 


proud of their numbers, and ſecure in ſo ul, 


The confident and over-luſty * French 


Do the low-rated Engliſh play at dice;? 


And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, | 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
$0 tediouſly away. The poor condemned Engliſh, 
Like ſacrifices, by their watchful fires i 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger; and their geſture fad, 
Inveſting lank- lean Cheeks, * and war-worn 8 


4 


10 Basie and faſt the armureres alſo 
« With file and hammer ee 40 and He, Ke.. 5 
T. WarTON, 
1 And the third hour of drowſy morning x name, ] . The old copy— 
am d. STEEVENS, . 1 8 CES 
How much better might we read thus? 
The country cocks-do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And the third hour of drowſy morning name. TyRWHITT, | 
[ have admitted this very neceſſary and elegant emendation. 
| STEEVENS. 
Fir T. Sp with limo equal probability, reads: | 
And the third hour of drowſy morning's nam'd. MALONE. 


' _— over-luſty — ] i. e. over-ſaucy. So, in Sir Thomas North's 


| tnnſlation of Plutarch: — “ Cafſius's ſoldiers did ſhewe themſelves 
| verie ſtubborne and luſtizin the campe,” &c. STEEVENS. 


9 Do the low-rated Engliſh play at dice; ] i. e. do play them away | 
atdice, WARBURTON. 


From Holinſhed: . The Frenchmen in ka mean while; as 


| though they had been ſure of victory, made great triumphe, for 


the captaines had determined before how to divide the ſpoil, and the 

u the night before had plaid the Engliſhmen at dice.” MALONE. 
* Inveſting lank-lean cheeks, ] 4 hure W cheeks and coats 

u nonſenſe. We ſhould read: ES 
Inveſt in lan i- lean che b 
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Preſenteth them? unto the gazing moon 
. So many horrid ghoſts, O, now, who will behol 
The royal captain of this ruin'd band, 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent, to tent, 
Let him cry—Praiſe and glory on his head! 

For forth he goes, and viſits all his hoſt ; 

Bids them good morrow, with a modeſt {mile ; 
And calls them — brothers, riends, and country 
| men, 2 
Upon his royal face there i is no note, 


y 


x 


f which is ſenſe, - bs their ſad. geſture was cloath' d, or let of, in 
lean cheeks and worn coats. The image is 1 and pidureſque, 
WARBURTON, 
2 fancy Shakſpeare might have witten: OF 
In falting, lank-lean cheeks, — &c, HraTn. | 
Change is unneceſſary. The harſhneſfs of the metaphor i is what 
Hase. which means only, that their looks are inveſted in mourn- 
ful geſtures, | 
Such another but wetipher, occurs in Muck Ado about N ling: 
For my part, I am ſo attir'd | in wouder, 
4 1 know not what to fay.“ STEVENS. 
| Gefture only relates to their cheeks, after which word there ſhould 
be a comma, as in the friſt folio, In the ſecond ſong of Sidney's 
A {frophel and Stella: 
Anger inveſts the face wich: a lovely grace.” ' TOLLET, 
9 Preſenteth them — ] The old copy reads—preſented. But the 
preſent time runs throughout the whole of the deſcription, except 
| In this inftance, where the change ſeems very improper: I believe 
we thould read, with Hanmer, preſenteth, STEEFVENS. 
, The emendation, in my opinion, needs no juſtification. The 
falſe concord is found in every page of the vie editions, Here it 
cannot be corredted. 
A paſſage in King Henry vr. fart III. in which the ſame falſe 
: concord i is found, may ſerve to ſupport and OY. the emendation 


8 here made: 


40 The ws als. and the white are in | bis face, 

% The fatal colours of our ſtriving houſes : | 

The one his purple blood right well reſemblech; 

„The other his pale cheeks, methinks, prefenteth.” | 
Of the two laſt lines there is no trace in the old play on which the 
Third Fart of * Henry PI. is founded. MALONE, 
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How dread an army hath enrounded him; 


Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night: 


But freſhly looks, and over-bears attaint, 
With cheerful ſemblance, and ſweet majeſty ; 


That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks : : 


A largeſs univerſal, like the ſun, 


His liberal eye doth give to every one, * 

Thawing cold fear. Then, mean! and gentle all, 
Behold, as may unworthinels define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night: Y 
And ſo our ſcene mult to the battle fly; j 


Where, (O for pity!) we ſhall much difgrace— 


With four or five moſt vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill diſpos'd, in brawl ridiculous, — 
The name of Agincourt: Yet, fit and ſee; 
ug 7 trae things, , by what their mockeries be. 


Hit, a 


4 large / 8 ul the ſun, - | | 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, ] 66 Non: enim vox illa 
præceptoris, ut cœna, minus pluribus ſufficit; ſed ut ſol univerſis 
idem lucis caloriſque largitur.” Quintil. de Inftit. Orat. Lib. I. c. ii. 
And Pope, Rape of the Lock, Cant. II. v. 14: a 
Bright as the ſun, her ches the gazeis ſtrike, 
« And, like the ſun, they ſins. on all alike." | 
| Hour Wulrz. 

3 —— Then mean, &c. ] Old copy That mean. MALONE. 
As this flood, it was a moſt perplexed and nonſenſical pallage, 
and could not be intelligible, but as I have corteded it. The poet, 
addrefling himſelf to every degree of his audience, tells them he'll | 

ſhow (as well as his unworthy pen and powers can deſcribe it) a 


little touch or {ſketch of this hero i in the night; a faiut reſemblance 5 


of that cheerfulneſs arid reſolution which this brave prince expteſſed 
in himſelf, and inſpired in his followers. THEOBALD. /, 
| © Minding true things, ] To mind is the lame as to call to re- | 
membrance. JOIN hk 
1 


vor. KIll. „%% & = 
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eee e 
The Engliſh Camp at Agineonrt, 


Enter King HENRY, BEDFORD, and Grosrkn. 


K. Hen, Gloſter, tis true, chat we are in great 
danger; 
The greater therefore ſhould our courage . 
Good morrow, brother Bedford. God Almighty! 
There is ſome ſoul of goodnels in things evil, 
Would men obſervingly diftil it out; 
For our bad neighbour makes us early ſtirrers, 
Which is both healthful, and good huſbandry : : 
Beſides, they are our outward conſciences, 
And preachers to us all; admoniſhing, 
That we ſhould dreſs us fairly for our end.“ 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
- And make a moral of the devil himſelf. 


r Earschau. 


Good morrow, old fir Thomas Erpingham:” 7 


© That we ſhould dreſs us 1 for our end. ] Dreſs us, 1 


means here, addreſs us; i K Prepare ourſelves. So, before, in 
this play: 
« To morrow for our march we are addreſs.” \ 

It ſhould therefore be printed des us. MALONE. 
I do not recolle& that any of our author's plays affords an 
example of the word—addreſs, thus abbreviated. 

Dreſs, in its common acceptation, may be the true reading. so, 
in King Henry IV. Part I: 


«© They come like ſacrifices in their trim.“ Fern 


7 —— Old r Thomas Erpingham :] Sir Thomas e kan came 
over with Bolingbroke from Bretagne, and was one of the com- 


miſſioners to receive King Richard's abdication. _ EpwarDps's MS. 


sir Thomas Erpingham was in Henry V.'s time warden of 


Dover caftle. His arms are Rl vilible on one kde of the Roman 
pharos. ane, 


2 


at 


nau 
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A 6068 ſoft pillow. for that cad white bead 
Were better than a churliſh turf of France. 


ERF. Not ſo, my liege; this loging likes me 
better, 


| Since I may ſay—now lie I like a Lies: 


K. HEN. "Tis good for men to love their preſent 
paains, 
Upon example; ſo the ſpirit! 1s 6 45 
And, when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 


Break up their drowſy grave and newly move 
Wich caſted ſlough and freſh legerity. * 


Lend me thy cloak, fir Thomas, —Brathers both, 

Commend me to the princes in our camp; 

Do my good morrow to them; and, anon, 

Defire them all to my pavilion. 
Gro. We ſhall, my liege. 


¶Exeunt gere and BEDFORD. 
Ex r. Sball a attend your grace | 2 


EE | No, my good knight ; 


60 with my brothers to my lords of England : 


I and my boſom muſt debate awhile, 
And then I would no other company. | 
Exe. The Lord in heaven blels thee: noble 


Harry! Exit EReINx HAM. 
K. HEN. n, 95 heart! thou ſpeak' 5 


cheerfully. 


5 * With caſted foagh 4 ve. 1 Slough ! is the kin which the ſerpent 
annuallythrows off, and by the change of which he is ſuppoſed to 
tegain new vigour and freſh youth. AN is lighineſs, dier 
neſs, Jonxsox. 

So, in StanyhurRt's tranſlation of Virgil, Book IV. 1582 : 


His ſlough uncaſiug, himſelf now youthfully bleardeth, . 


Legerity is a word uſed WT Ben Jen in a Man out 75 40 : 
Humour, STEEVENS. | | 
-D ds 
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F 


Enter PlisTOL. e 1 


Pisr. Qui va la? 
K. HEN. A friend. | 
Pils r. Diſcuſs unto me; Art thou officer? 
| Or art thou baſe, common, and popular? 
K. HEN. Jam a gentleman of a company. 
Pisr. Trail'ſt thou the puiſſant pike ? 
K. Hin. Even ſo: What are you? 
PisT. As good a gentleman as the emperor. 
K. Hen. Then you are a better than the king. 
Pisr. The king's a W and a heart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame; 
Of parents good, of fiſt moſt valiant: | 
I kiſs his dirty ſhoe, and from my heart-ſtrings 
1 love the lovely bully. What's thy name? 
K. HEN. Harry le Roy. 


Fr Le. Roy! a Corniſh name: art 100 of 


5 Corniſh crew) 
K. HEN. No, I am a Welſhman. 
PiS T. Know'ſt thou Fluellen? 
K. HEN. Les. 


| PIST. Tell him, II knock his leek abont his 


pate, 


: Van ſaint Davy's day. 


K. HEN. Do not you wear your dagger i in your 


cap that day, left he knock that about TOUS.” 
Pisr. Art thou his friend? 


9 —.— an „imb of fame 3 ] An WY is > 00 in its primitive ſenſe, 
but means a ſon in Shakſpeare. In, Holinſhed, p. 957, the laſt 
words of Lord Cromwell are preſerved, who ſays: . —— and 
alter him that his ſonne prince Ed ward, that goodlie nt may 
long. reigns, over . | STEEVENS. 8 | 
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K. HEN. And bis woes too. s x 

PisT. The figo for thee then! 

K. HEN. I thank you: God be with you! 
. PIST. My name is Piſtol call . [Exil. 


| K. Hen. It ſorts* well with your ferceneſs, : 


Enter FLUELLEN and Gown, \ſroeralh, 


Gow. Captain Fluellen ! 
Frv. So! in the name of Cheſhu Chriſt, ſpeak 


lower.? It is che greateſt admiration in che univer- 


' It forts — ] 1, e. it agrees. $0, in Chapman' 6 verſion of the 
17th book of the 0% ſſy: / 


1 faire long lance well forfing with his hand,” STEEVENS, 

I —— ſpeak lower. ] The earlieſt of the quartos reads—ſpeak 
lewer, which in that of 1608 is made lower. The alterations made 
in the leveral quartos, and in all the folios that ſucceeded the 51ſt, 
by the various printers or correQors through whoſe hands they 


paſſed, carry with them no authority whatſoever; yet here the 


correction happens, I think, to be right. The editors of the folio 
read —ſpeak ſewer. I bave no doubt that in their MS, (for this 
play they evidently printed from a MS. which was not the caſe in 
ſome others,) the word by the careleſineſs of the tranſcriber was 
lower, (as iu that copy from which the quarto was printed,) and 
that, in order to obtain ſome ſenſe, they changed this to fewer. 
Fluellen could not with any propriety call on Gower to ſpeak 
ſewer, he not having uttered a word except “ Captain Fluellen.” | 
Meeting Fluellen late at night, and not being certain who he was, 
he merely pronounced his name. Having addreſſed him in too 
high a key, the Welchman reprimands him; and Gower juſtifies 
himſelf by ſaying that the enemy ſpoke ſo loud, that the Engliſh 
could hear them all night. But what he ſays as he is going out, 
puts, I think, the emendation that I have adopted, beyond 95 
I will do as you deſire; „ I will ſpeak lower.” 

 Shakſpeare has here as uſual followed Holinſhed : «5 Order was 
taken by commandement from the king, after the army was firſt 
let in battayle array, that no uays or clamour ſhould be made in the 


lee.“ MaALONE. 


To ſpeak lower is the more e reading; but to ek few, 


is a Provincial phraſe ill 3 in uſe among the vulgar in ſome counties; 


Dds 


ſal *orld, when the true and auncient prerogatife; 
and laws of the wars is not kept: if you would 
take the pains but to examine the wars of Pompey 
the great, you ſhall find, I warrant you, that there 
1s no tiddle taddle, nor pibble pabble, in Pompey's 
camp; I warrant you, you ſhall find the ceremo- 
nies of the wars, * and the cares of it, and the forms 
of it, and the fobriety OH, and the 9 of 1 it, 
to be otherwiſe. 

Gow. Why, the a is loud; a you heard him 
all „ 
Fru. If the enemy is an als and a Jook, ant a 
prating coxcomb, 1s it meet, think you, that we 
ſhould alfo, look you, be an aſs, and a fool, and a 
Prating coxcomb ; in your own cee now? 
Gow. I will ſp cak lower. 8 
Fru. [ pray” you, and beſeech you, has you will, 

[Exeunt. GOWER and FLUELLEN. 

K. Hen. Though it appear a little out of faſhion, 
there is much care and valour in this Welſhman. 


Enter BATES, Cour, and WiLLians, | 


Count. Brother John Bates, is not that the morn- 
ing which breaks vonder! p - 


fenifying. to ſpeak i in a cls, ſmall voice; and conſequently bas 
the lame meaning as low,—In Suffex I heard one female ſervant lay 
to another—« Speak fewer, or my miſtreſs will hear you. : 
| STEEVENS. 
+] 1 you, ke * Amongſt the laws and ordinances mili- 
tarie ſet down by Robert Earl of Leiceſter in the low Couutries, 


Wy printed at Leyden, 1586, one is, that No man ſhall make anie 


outcrie or noiſe in any watch, ward, ambuſh, or anie other place 
where ſilence is requiſite, and neceſſurie, upon paine of lo ſſe of life or 
limb at ws general's diſcretion.” | Ree. a 
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Parks. 1 think it be: but we have no great 


cavſe to defire the approach of day. 


Wilt. We ſee yonder the beginning of the TT 
bat: 1 think, we ſhall never lee the end of it.— 


Who goes there? 


K. Hen. A friend. 
Witt. Under what captain ſerve you ? 
K. Hen, Under fir Thomas Erpingham. 


| Witt. A good old commander, and a moſt kind 


gentleman : I pray you, what thinks he of our eſtate ? 

K. HEN. Even as men wreck'd upon a ſand, that 
look to be waſh'd off the next tide. _ 

| Bates. Hehath not told his thought to the king! 2 

K. Hen. No; nor it is not meet he ſhould. For, 
199 5 I ipeak it to you, I think, the king is but 
a man, as I am: the violet ſmells to him, as it doth 
to me; the element ſhows to him, as it doth to me; 
all his {ſenſes have but human conditions: his ce= 
remonies laid by, in his nakedneſs he appears but 


' aman ; and though his affections are higher mounted 


than ours, yet, when they ſtoop, they ſtoop with the 
like wing; 3 * therefore when he lees reaſon of fears, 


* —— conditions: are 133 The meaning is, that cen 
are repreſented by his ſenſes to him, as to other men by theirs. 
What is danger to another is danger likewiſe to him; and, when 


he feels fear, it is like the fear of meaner mortals. JonunsoN, 


6 —— though his affe lions are higher mounted than ours, yet, 
when they Roop, they Hoop with the like wing; ] This paſſage alludes 
to the 'ancient ſport of falconry. When the hawk, after ſoaring 


aloft, or mounting high, deſcended in its flight, it was ſaid to lo 


So, in an old ſong on falcoury in my MS. of ON Tongs; p. 450+ | 
© She flieth at one | 
„Her marke jumpe upon, 

„ And mounteth the welkin cleare; | 
„Then right ſhe floopes, „ 
© When the falkner he whoopes, 5 
PO. Triuwphiog in her chaunticleare,” | Pekcv. 


6 +; Das 
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as we do, his fears, ont of doubt, be of the ſame 
reliſh as ours are: Yet, in reaſon, no man ſhould 
poſſeſs him with any appearance of fear, leſt he, by 
ſhowing it, ſhould diſhearten his army, 

Bates. He may ſhow what outward courage he 
will: but, 1 believe, as cold a night as tis, he 
could wiſh himſelf in the Thames up to the neck; 
and ſo I would he were, and 1 by him, at all ad- 

ventures, ſo we were quit here. | „ 

K. Hex. By my troth, I will ſpeak my conſcience 

of the king; [I think, he would not wiſh himſelf 
auy where but where he is. 
Barts. Then, would he were here alone: ſo 
ſhould he be ſure to be ranſom” d, and a many poor 
men's lives ſaved. : 
EK. Hes. I dare hs: you love him not ſo ill, to 
wiſh him here alone ; howſoever you ſpeak this, to 
fee! other men's minds: Methinks, I could not die 
any where {0 contented, as in the king' s company; 
his cauſe being juſt, and his quarrel honourable. : 
WILL. That's more than we know. 
BATES. Ay, Or more than we ſhould ſeek after; 


for we know enough, if we know we are the king's 


ſubjects : : if his cauſe be wrong, our obedience to 
the king wipes the crime of it out of us. = 
W1LL. But, if the cauſe be not good, the king 

| himſelf hath a heavy l to make; when all 


1 , 


FO fees bh cauſe being juſt, Re 1 quarrel ionοurae. So, Ho- 

linſhed: + —— calling his capitaines and his ſouldiers aboute him, 
he {| Henry V. made to them a rigbt harty oration, requiring them 
to play the men, that they might obtaine a glorious victorie, as 
| there was good hope they ſhould, if they would remember the juſt 
| cauſe and quarrel for the whiche they fought.” MALONE. | 


Bates. ' Ay, or more &c.] This ſentiment does not correſpond 
with what Bates has juſt before ſaid. The 73: pm I believe, (hould 
be given to Hoary: See * 1, n. 3. MALONRB E. | | 
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thoſe legs, and arms, and heads, chopp' d off in a 
battle, ſhall join together at the latter day,“ and cry 
all We died at ſuch a place; ſome, ſwearing; 
ſome, crying for a ſurgeon; ſome, upon their wives 
left poor behind them; ſome, upon the debts they 
owe; ſome, upon their children rawly left. I am 
afeard there are few die well, that die in battle; for 
how can they charitably diſpoſe of any thing, when 
blood is their argument? Now, if theſe men do not 
die well, it will be a black matter for the king that 
led them to it; whom to e were againſt all 
proportion of lubjection. 25 
K. Hen. So, if a ſon, that is by his father lebt 
about merchandiſe, do ſinfully miſcarry upon the 
ſea, the imputation of bis wickedneſs, by your rule, 
ſhould be impoſed upon his father that ſent him: 
or if a ſervant, under his maſter's command, tranſ- 
porting a ſum of money, be afſail'd by robbers, | 
and die in many irreconcil'd iniquities, you may 


call the buſineſs of the maſter the author of the 


ſeryant's damnation :—But this is not ſo: the king 
is not bound to anſwer the particular endings of his 
foldiers, the father of his ſon, nor the maſter of 
his ſervant; for they purpoſe not their death, when 
they purpoſe their ſervices. Beſides, there is no 
king, 'be his cauſe never fo ſpotleſs, if it come to 
the arbitrement of ſwords, can try it out with all 
unſpotted ſoldiers. Some, peradventure, have on 
them the guilt of premeditated x and contrived mur- 


3 11, latter day, ] i. e. the laſt day, the day of judgement. | 


our author has, in other e uſed the Comparative for the 


STEVENS. 


—— their children rawly le 4.1 That is, wilden e 
lafily, ſuddenly. What is not matured is raw. So, in Macbeth: 

| 6 Why in this rawneſs ie he wife and N NE 
Jonxsox. 


ſuperlative.” 


n leſt, is leſt young and belle RiT5oN. 


are now viſited. 
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der; ſome, of beguiling virgins with the broken 
ſeals of perjury ; ? ſome, making the wars their bul- 
wark, that have before gored the gentle boſom of 
peace with pillage and robbery. Now, if theſe 
men have defeated the law, and ontrun native 
puniſhment, * though they can dutſtrip men, they 
have no wings to fly from God: war 1s his beadle, 
war is his vengeance; ſo that here men are puniſh'd, 
for before- breach of the king's laws, in now the 
king's quarrel: Where they feared ie death, they 
Hine borne life away; and where they would be ſafe, 
_ they periſh: Then if they die unprovided, no more 
is the king guilty of their damnation, than he was 
before guilty of thoſe impieties for the which they 
Every ſubjects duty is the 
king's ; but every ſubjec s foul is his own. There- 
fore ſhould: every ſoldier in the wars do as every 
fick man in his bed, wafh every mote* out of his 
conſcience: and dying ſo, death is to him advan- 
tage; or not dying, the time was bleſſedly loſt, 
wherein ſuch. preparation was {ned and, in him 


—— the broken ſeals of perjury ; ] hs: in the ſong at the be- 
ginning of the fourth AQ of Meaſure for Meraſuree | 

That ſo ſweetly were forſworn—— 

% Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain. © STEEVENS. 

„ native puniſkment, ] That i is, ane in their native 
country. HEATH, | 5 
So, in a ſubſequent ſcene: | 

A many of our bodies mall, no doubt, 

% Find native graves.” MALONE, | 


* ative e is ſuch as they are born to, if they offend. 
Srxxkvxxs. 


1 Every ubjects 4 — ] This is a very Ty Kita ion, and the 


| whole argument 18 well followed, aud properly concluded. 


OHNSON. 
FS - every note FEY ola. copy — moth, which was only the 
ancient pl of mote, I ſuſpeQed, but did not know, this to be 
the caſe, when I propoſed the true reading of a pallage | in K. Joln. 
See Vol. XI. p. 412, f. 6. MALONE. | | 


ative 


) 
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that eſcapes, 1t were not fin to think, that making 
God fo free an offer, he let him outlive that day to 
ſee his greatnels, and to teach aa how ney ſhould 7 
prepare. 
WIII. 'Tis certain,* every man that dies ill, the 
ill upon his own head, the ng is not to anſwer 
A 
BarEs. I do not deſire he mould anſwer for me; 
and yet I determine to fight luſtily for him. 
K. HEN. I myſelf heard the king ay. he would 
not be ranſom'd. 0 
WIII. Ay, he ſaid ſo, to make. us fight chants 
fully : but, when our throats are cut, he may be 
ranſom'd and we ne'er the wiſer. I 
K. Hen. If I live to ſee it, ,1 will never r truſt bis 
word After 
WII IL. Maſs, you'll pay him then!“ That's a pe- 
rilous ſhot out of an elder gun,” that a poor and 


private diſpleaſure can do againſt a monarch! you 
may as well 80 about to turn the fun to ice, with 


Will. 1 0 K.] In the quarto this little ſpeech 1s not 
given to the ſame ſoldier who endeavours to prove that the 
king was anſwerable for the miſchiefs of war; and who afterwards 
gives his glove to Henry. The perſons are indeed there only 
diſtinguiſhed by figures, 1, 2, .3.—But this circumſtance, as well as 
the tenour of the preſent ſpeech, ſhews, that it does not belong to 


Williams, who has Juſt been maintaining the contrary doarine. 


It wight with propriety be transferred to Courts. wie. is on the 
ſcene, and fays ſcarcely a word, MALONE. N 

 * *Maſs, you'll pay him then! ] To pay in old language meant to 
thraſh or beat; and here fignifies to bring to account, to puniſh, 
See Vol. XII. p. 272, a. 2. The text is here made out from me 
folio and quarto, MALONE. 

1 —— That's a frrilous ſhot out of « an elder 3 
the quarto, 1600, ] the thought is more opened. 
pleaſure that an eder gun can do againſ a cannon, or e ee ; 
a monarch, Jargon, | 25 


In he old play 


— 


It is a great dife 25 
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fanoing 3 in his face wich a peacock! 8 en You'll 
never truſt his word after! come, 'tis a fooliſh fay- 

ing. 
K. HEN. Your remtdor 18 ſomething too ; Hom: 


I ſhonld be angry with You, if the fime were con- 


venient. 8 
WòILL. Let it be a quarel berween us, af you 

live. | | | 

K. Hen. I embrace it. N 

WII IL. How ſhall I know thee again) 

K. HEN. Give me any gage of thine, and I will 

Wear it in my bonnet: then, if ever thou dareſt ac- 

knowledge it, I will make it my quarrel. 


WiLL. Here's 17 glove; give me another of 
"das; | | 

K. HEN. There. 

WIII. This will I alſo went i in my cap: if ever 
thou come to me and ſay, after to-morrow, Thus 15 
my glove, by this hand, 1 will take thee a box on 
the ear. 

K. He. If ever I live to > ſee ! it, 1 will "challenge 


I 


1. 
WIII. Thou dareſt as well be hang d. 


K. HEN. Well, I will do 1 it, though I take thee in 


che king's company. 
Wits. Keep thy word: fare thee well. 
Barts. Be friends, you Engliſh fools, be friends; 


we have French quarrels enough, if you could tell 
| how to reckon. 


k. Hen. Indeed, | the French may lay twenty 


7 —— 100 round ; ;]i i. e. too rough, too unceremonious. So,; in 
Hamlet: 


44 Pray you, be 8 with him. STEEVENS. 
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* 
French crowns* to one, they will beat us; for they 


bear them on their ſhoulders: But it is 10 Engliſh 
treaſon, to cut French crowns; and, to-morrow, 


the king himſelf will be a 9 | 

[ Exennt Soldiers. 
Upon the king! 9 let us our lives, our ſouls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, our children, and 
Our fins, lay on the king; —we muſt bear all. 
O hard condition! twin-born with nel, 
Subjected to the breath * of every fool. 
Whoſe lenſe no more can feel but his own wiing- 

1087. 

What infinite heart's eaſe muſt kings Beall, 
That private men enjoy ? 


And what have kings, that privates have not too, 


dave ceremony, ſave general ceremony? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? 5 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy e 


. twenty French crowns — ] This conceit, e too low for 


2 king, has been already explained, as alluding to the venereal 


diſeaſe. JohxsO. | 


There is ſurely no neceſſity for ſuppoſing any alluſion in this 
paſſage to the venereal diſeaſe. The conceit here ſeems to turu 


merely upon the equivocal ſenſe of Frowh, ; which inen either 


4 coin, or a head. TYRWHITT. 


9 Upon the king! xc. ] This beautiful ſpeech. was added after the 


firſt edition. POPE. 


There is ſomething very flrikirig zud folems is this foliloguy, 
into which the king breaks immediately as ſoon as he is left alone. 


Something like this, on leſs occaſions, every breaſt has felt. Re- 
fedion aud ſeriouſneſs ruſh upon the mind upon the ſeparation ofa _ 


gay company and 8 after forced and e merriment. 
| Jokxsox. 


. Subjefled to the breath — ] The old; cavies 7 only ub jet; 
but (for the ſake of metre) | have not ſcrupled to read>lubjeQued, | 


on the authority of the following paſſage in King John: 
bs _Shbj6Qtd tribute LO e love oo" _ STEEVENS. 
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What are thy rents? what are e thy comitigs- in? 
O ceremony , ſhow me but thy worth! 
What is 3 foul of adoration ?* 


Art thou aught elſe but place, degree, and form, 


Creating awe and fear in other men? 
Wherein thou art leſs happy being fear'd, 
Than they in fearing. 


What drink'ſt thou oft, inſtead of . lweet, 


But .poiſon'd flattery? O, be ſick, great greatneſs, 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 
Think'ſt thou, the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation? _ 

Will it give PUREE: to flexure and low bending? 


* What are e thy rents? what art thy comings-in? 
O ceremony, ſhow me but thy worth ! 
What is the ſoul» of adoration ? } The firſt copy reads | 
What? is thy ſoul of adoration? | : 
This is incorre&, but I think we may diſcover the true reading 
ealily enough to be, 
/ Wirat is thy ſoul, 0 Arete ? 4 | 
That is, O/reverence paid to kings, what art thou within? What 
are thy real qualities? What is'thy intrinſic value? Jonson. 
1 have received Mr. Malone's amendment, which he thus ex- 


Plains : 2— 66 What 1s the real worth and intrinhck value of adora- 


— 


tion ? J 27 \ © 
The quarto has not this "EONY The folio reads, 
What ? is thy ſoul of odoration ? STEEVENS. 
The latter word was correQed in the ſecond folio. 
emendation, now made, I am anſwerable, Thy, thee, and they, 
are frequently confounded in the old copies. In many of our 
author's plays we find fimilar expreſſions : in Troilus and Creſſuda,— 
« my very ſoul of counſel;” in King Henry IV. Part I.—« the 


foul of hope; and in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream, — -< the ſoul of 


love. Again, in the play before us: 


„ There is ſome ſoul of goodneſs in | things evil.” 
Dr. , Johnſon reads, 


What is thy ſoul, O adoration? 


But the miſtake appears to me more likely to have happened 3 in the 


word thy than in of; and the e that I have > agrees ſupport 
that opinion. 5 Maron. | | 05 | 
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Cauſt thou, when thou command'ſt the beggar's 
knee, 

Command the health of it ? No, thon proud dream, 

That play'ſt ſo ſubtly with a king's repoſe; ; 

I am a king, that find thee; and I know, _ 

'Tis not the balm, the ſcepter, and the ball, 

The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The entertiſued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced title running fore the king, * 

The throne he fits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the bigh ſhore of this world, 

No, not all theſe, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all theſe, laid in bed majeſtical, 5 

Can ſleep ſo ſoundly as the wretched ſlave; * 

Who, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diſtreſsful 8104 

Never ſees horrid night, the child of hell; 

But, like a lacquey, from the riſe to ſet, 

sweats in the eye of Phœbus, and all night : 


Sleeps in Elyfium; next day, after dawn, 5 


Doth riſe, and help Hyperion to his horſe; 
And follows ſo the e ee year | 


— breed title running Ke. ] Farced is fuffed. The tumid 
Fete titles with which a king's name is e introduced, This 
I think is the ſenſe. JOHNSON. | 


So, in All for Money, by T. Lupton, 1578 
- belly-gods ſo ſwarm, 
Farced, and flowing with all kind of gall.” 
Ain? 
% And Aike a greedy cormorant with belly full farced.” 
Again, in Jacob and Eſau, 1568 : 
To make both broth TR farcing, and that full deitity. a 
Again, in Stanyhurſt's verſion of the firſt book of Virgil: 5H 
Or eels are forcing with dulce and delicat hoouny, 
Again, in Even Man out of his Humour : ; 
4 —— farce thy lean ribs. with it too.“ STEEVENS. 
Can fleep ſo ſoundly &e. ] Theſe lines are Padua pleaſing. 


| To ſweat in the h of Phebus, and to fey i in * wm, are expreffions | 


very e JEET 
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With profitable labour, to his grave: 
And, but for ceremony, ſuch a wretch, 
. Winding up days with toil, and nights with fleep, 
- Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 
The ſlave, a member of the country's peace, 
Enjoys it; but in groſs brain little wots, 
What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whoſe Nau the peaſant belt e 


Enter ERPINGHAM. 


Exe. My ord; your nobles, jealous of your ab: 


| _ ſence, 
Seek through your camp to find . 

K. HE. | Good old knight, 
Collect them all together 2t my tent: 

I'll be before the. 
OT EOLRRES : ſhall do' t, my lord. [Exit, 
K. HEN. O God of batiles! ſteel my Toldiers 

hearts ! 


Poſſeſs them not with fear ; take from them now 
The ſenſe of reckoning, if the. oppoſed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them!*— Not to-day, O 
Lord, 


1 


bie tn. wots, 7 5 
| What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 5 

Whoſe hours the peaſunt beſt advantages. ] The ſenſe of this 
paſſage, which is exprefſed with ſome flight obſcurity, ſeems 10 
be—He little knows at the expence of how muck royal vigilance, 1 that 
peace, which brings moſt advantage to the peaſant, is muintained. To 
ed ares, is a verb elſewhere uſed by an STEEVENS, a 
= —— take from them now | 
The ſenſe of reckoning, if the oppoſed 0 0 
Pluck their hearts from them! ] The firſt folio hf the 
oppoſed numbers. STEEVENS. | 

The poet might intend, «+ Take fo them the ſenſe of reckon- 
int thoſe oppoſed numbers; — might pluck their courage from 


/ 


ace, 


O not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in See the crown ! 


fea, 


mem. „But the relative not being expreſſed, be ſenſe is very aus 
ſcure. The light. correction I-have given [| left the e num 
bers — ] wakes it clear and ealy. THTOBGAL :D. 


The change is admitted by Dr. Warburton, and righdy.” Sit 


T. Hanmer reads: 
—— the oppoſed n | 3 
Mich fland before them, | 


This reading he borrowed from the old quarts, which gives the 


paſſage thus: 5 
Take from them now the ſenſe of reckoning, | 
That the oppoſed multitudes which fland before them 
May not appal their courage. JOHNSON, _» | WE 


Theobald's alteration certainly makes a very good ſenſe ; ; Let 1 ; 
think, we might. read, with leſs deviation og the preſent text: 


— if th oppoſed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. 


In conjeQural criticiſm, as in mechanics, the perſe Alon of e 


art, I apprehend, conſiſts in producing a OE effect with the 
leaſt poſſible force, TYRWHITT, 


— .. 


I think Theobald's reading preferable to that of Tyrwbitt, | 
which the editor has adopted ; for if the oppoſed numbers did 
actually pluck their hearts from them, it was of no conſequence 
whether they had or had not the ſenſe of reckoning, M. MASON. 

The ingenious commentator ſeems to forget that, if the ſenſe of 
reckoning, in conſequence of the King's petition, was taken from 


them, the pumbers oppoſed to them would be no longer formidable, 
When they could no more count their enemies, they could no longer 
fear them. It vill be the Jot of few criticks to retire with advan- 
tage gained over the remarks Ka my lamented Tries, Mr. Tyrwhitt. 


STEEVENS. 


The old reading appears to be right. The king prays that his 
men may be unable to reckon the enemy's force, that their hearts 


(i. e. their ſenſe and paſſions) may be taken from them: that they 


may be as brave as a total abſence of all feeling and refleQion can 
make them. An explanation which ſeems to be countenanced IF 


the old quarto. RITSON. 
In King John, edit. 1632, theſe. ks if a of: Sec the pre · 


| ceding note by Mr, Tyrwhitt: | have again been confounded: 


95 


2 »»Lord of our preſence, Angiers, and if you, | 
inſtead of — of you. The ſame miſtake Baby I think, "happened alſo 
in in Twelfth Vigit, folio, 162332 


For, ſuch as We are made f lach we be. 


Von. XIII. 9 e oY 
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I Richard's body have ltere new; 

And on it have beſtow'd more contrite tears, 

han from it iſſued forced drops of blood. 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a day their wither'd hands hold ap 


IJ oward heaven, to pardon 91006. ; and! bave built 


where we ſhould certainly read — - 
ee For, ſuch as we are made of, ſuch we FE Rn 

In the ſubſequent ſcene we have again the ſame 1 The 
Conſtable of France after exhorting his warns Cowie? to take hore, 

adds, 
| % Do but behold yon poor and fiarved band, 

And your fair ſhew ſhall ſuck away their fouls, Fo 

«© Leaving them but the ſhales and huſks of men. 

In Hall's Chronicle, HENRY IV. fol. 23, we find a kindred 1 
preſſion to that in the text: © Henry encouraged his part ſo, 


that. they Look 8 hearts to them, and many fought with their 


_ enemies, 
A paſſage in the ſpeech which the ſame chronicler bas put into 
Henry's mouth, before the battle of Agincourt, may alſo throw 


ſome light on that before us, and ſerve to ſupport the emendation 


that has been made: «Therefore, putting your only truft in him, 


let not their multitude feare your heartes, nor their el number abate 


Jour courage. 
The paſſage lands thus in the 8 1600: 
ITI from them now the ſenſe of reckoning, 
| That the oppoſed numbers which fland N them, 
May not appal their courage. 


This fully refutes the notion of an anonymous remarker, (Mr. 


Ritſon, ] who underflands the word pluck as optative, and ſuppoſes 
that Henry calls on the God of battles to deprive his ſoldiers of 
their hearts; that is, of their courage, for ſuch is evidently the mean- 
ing of the expreſſion; ; — (ſo in the common phraſe, have a good 
heart,” —andin the paſſage juſt quoted from Hall;) though this com- 
mentator chooſes to underfland by the word — ſenſe and paſſions. 


Mr. Theobald and ſame other commentators ſeem indeed to think 


that any word may be ſubſtituted for another, if thereby ſenſe may 


be obtained; but a word ought rarely to be ſubſtituted in the oom 


of another, unleſs either the e endation bears ſuch an affinity to 
the corrupted reading, as that the error might have ariſen from 


the miftake of the eye or ear of . compoſitor or tranſcriber; or 
2 word has been caught inadvertently by the neee from @ 


preceting « or a fubſequent line. Maroxx. 
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Two chantries, ” where the fad and ſolemn prieſts | 


Sing {till for Richard" s foul. More will I do: 
Though all that I can do, is nothing worth; 
Since that my penitence comes after at | 


Imploring pardon, * 


7 Two chantries, ] One of theſe monaſteries was for Carthufian 
monks, and was called Bzthlchem ; the other was for religious men 
and women of the order of Saint Bridget, and was named Sion. 
They were on oppolite ſides of the Thames, and adjoined the 
royal manor of Shzene, now called Richmond, MALONE, 

Since that my penitence comes after all, 


Imploring pardon. j We muſt obſerve, that Henry IV. had com- 


mitted an injuſtice, of which he and his ſon reap d the fruits. But 


treaſon tells us, juſtice demands that they who ſhare the profits of 
iniquity, ſhall ſhare alſo in the puniſhment, Scripture again tells 


us, that when men have finned, the grace of God gives frequent 


iovitations to repentance : which, in the language of divines, are 


fyled calls. Theſe, if negleQed, or careleſsly dallied with, are, at 
length, irrecoverably withdrawn, and then repentance comes too 
late. All this (ſhows that the e — oy the text 


ſhould be correcaed thus: 


— comes after call. | WaruUuRTON. | 

I wiſh the commentitor had explained his meaning a little 
better; for his comment is to me leſs intelligible than the text, 
1 know not what he thinks of the king's penitence, whether coming 
in conſequence of all, it is ſufficient; or whether coming when calls 
have ceaſed, it is ineffedual. The firſt ſenſe will ſuit but ill with 
the poſition, that all which he can do is nothing worth; and the 
latter as ill with the intention of Shakſpeare, who certainly does 
not mean to repreſent the king as abandoned and reprobate, 

The old reading is in my opinion eaſy and right. I do all this 


ſays the king, though all that I can do is nothing worth, is ſo far 


from an adequate expiation of the crime, that penitence comes uy 
all, imploring n both OT the crime and the expiation. 


lam ſenſible that every thing of this kind (works of piety 8 


charity, ) which I have done or can do, will avail nothing towards 


the remiſſion of this fin; fince I well know that after all this is 


done, true penitence, and imploring pardon, are previouſly and in- 


diſpenſably neceflary towards my obtaining it. HEATH. | 

I ſhould not have reprinted Dr. Warburton's note, but for the 
ſake of Dr. Johnſon's reply. Mr. Malone, however, thinks Vir. 
Heath's explication.': more cored. | STEEVENS. | 
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Euer GLOSTER. 


Gro. My liege! 
K. HEN. My brother Gloſter's voice?— "x 
I know thy errand, I will go with thee: — 


= T he day, my ee and all N ſtay for me. 

— Excunt. 
8 C E N E AM: 
| The French Camp. 

: Enter Dauphin, OnLEaAns, RAMBURES, and Others 
| Oar, * he fon doth gild « our armour ; - up, my 

Iords. | 
Dau. Montez d cheval : My horſe! valet ! lace 

EE, 204 | 

| Oxl. O brave ſpirit! 


Dau. Via! — les caux & la terre. 


9 Via! — les taux * la terre — Via is an old bortatory excla- 
mation, as allons! Jonns0N, | 
8 Dr. Johuſon is right. So, in K. Ke III. 1596: 
Then Pia! for the ſpacious bounds of s + 
Again, in Paraſitafter, or The Fawne, by John Marſton, 1606: 
« Come Via! to this fealiful entertainment! 
Again, in Marfton's What u Will, 160): 3 
„% Tut, Via! let all run glib and ſquare!“  STEEVENS. 


This dialogue will be beſt explained by referring to the ſeventh | 
ſcene of the preceding act, in which the Dauphin, ſpeaking in ad- 
miratiou of his horſe, ſays, “ When I beftride him, I loar, 1 ama 

hawk: be trots the air: — It is a beaſt for Perſeus; he is pure air 
aud fire, and the dull elements of earth and water never appear in | 
"him. —" He now, ſeeing his horſe at a diſtance, attempts to lay 
the ſame thing in French: Les eaux & la terre,” the waters aud 
| the earth — have no fare in my horſe's compoſition, he was going to 


have faid; but is prevented by the Duke of Orleans, who replies, — 


Can you add nothing wore? Is he not air and fire? Yes, ſays 
che Dauphin, and even heaven itſelf, He had in the former ſcene 
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Dab. Ciel] couſin Orleans. — 


debted to my late friend, the reverend H. Homer. 
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Orr Rien puis? Pair & le feu- 


| Enter Conſtable. 


1 Now, my lord Conſtable! 
Con. Hark, how our ſteeds for preſent ſervice 


neigh. 


Mount them, and make inciſion 1 in their 
hides; 5 


Dau. 


That their hot blood may in in Engliſh eyes, 
And dout them * with Tuperfluons' courage: Ha! = 


called his bots Wonder 7 Nature. The words, however, may 
admit of a different interpretation. He may mean to boaſt, that, 


when on horſeback, he can bound over all, the elements, and even 


ſoar to heaven itſelf, MALONE. 
It is not eaſy. to determine the import of the Dauphin' 8 words. 


I do not, however, think the foregoing explanation right, becauſe 
it excludes variety, by preſuming that what has been already ſaid in 


one language, is repeated in another. Perhaps this inſignificant 


ſprig of royalty is only capering about, and uttering a „ rhapſody 
of words“ 


any preciſe meaning. STEEVENS. 
And dout them —] The firſt folio reads — doubt, which, per- 
haps, may have been uſed for to make to doubt; to terrific. 


____TyrWHITT, 
To doubt, or Jas it ought to have been ſpelled) dont, is a word 


fill uſed in Warwickſhire, and ſignifies to do out, or extinguiſh. See 


a note on Hamlet, AQ I. ſc. iv. For this information I was in- 
STEEVENS. 

In the folio where alone this paſſage i is found, the word is written 
doubt. To dout, for to do out, is a common phraſe at this day in 
Devonſhire and the other weſtern counties; where they often ſay, 


out the fire, that is, put out the fire. Many other words of the 
ſame ſtructure are uſed by eur author; as, to don, i. e. to do on, to 
475 1. e. to do off, &c. In Hamlet he has uſed the ſame pbraſe + | 


„ the dram of baſe 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth dout, ” H&E. 
The word being provincial, the ſame miſtake has 7 in 


oth paces ; : dont being printed in Hamlet inſtead of dout. 


Ee 3 


indicative of levity and high ſpirits, but guiltleſs 12 : 


* 
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"Ran. What. 
borſes' blood? 

How ſhall we then behold their natural tears ? 


Enter a Meſf enger. 


Ness The Engliſh are embattled, you French 


Peers. 


Cox. To horſe, you gallant princes! Rraight is 


8 horſe! 
Do but bebold yon poor and ſtarved band; 
And your fair ſhow {hail fuck away their ſouls, 


Leaving them but the ſhales and huſks of men. 


here is not work enough for all our hands; 
Scarce blood enough in all their ſickly veins, 
To give each naked curtle-ax a ſtain, 

That our French gallants fhall to-day draw ont, 
And ſheath for lack of ſport: letus butblow on them. 
The vapour of our valour will o'erturn them. 

"Tis poſitive *gainſt all exceptions, lords, 


That our ſuperfluous lackeys, and our peaſants, — 


Who, in unneceſſary action, ſwarm 
About our Iqusres of we — were enough 


Mr. Pope for doubt ſubſlituted 4 which was ARE in 1 


| ſubſequent editions. For the einendation now made | iwaęined I 
ſhould have been anſwerable; but on looking into Mr. Rowe's 
edition I find he has anticipated me, and bas printed. the word as 
it is now exhibited in the text. MALONE. 


2 —— ſuck away their ſouls, 


chaſtely) employed it in bis Don Sebaſtian, King of Jenn 

„ Suc ling each others“ ſouls while we expire: 
and the latter, in his Eloiſa to Abelard: 

| « Suck my laſt breath, and catch my flying foul. 

| STEEVENS, 

25 About our ſquares of battle, ] So, in Antony and Cleopatra: | 

„ —— no pradice had 

40 In the brave ſquares of ver. 


SrzxvENS. 


will you have them weep onr 


| This ſtrong expreſſion did not 
eſcape the notice of Dryden and Pope; the former having (lels 


ſc. 


16 


Onr 


NS, 


— 
— 
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To purge this field of ſach a hilding foe ; “ 


Though we, upon this mountain's baſis by 


Took ſtand for idle ſpeculation: 


But that our honours muſt not. What's to lay? 
A very little. little let us do, 

And all is done. Then let the trumpets ſound | 
The tucket-ſonuance, and the note to mount: 
For our approach ſhall ſo much dare the field, 
That England ſhall couch down 1n fear, and yield. 


Felt GRAND RE 


| Grand. Why do you flay ſo long, my lords of 
0355 France? 9 8 


| —— 4 vitdin for; ] Hilding, or inan, is a lou wrelck, 
n 
$0, i in King Henry IV. Part It: | 
He was ſome hilding fellow, that bad Hole | 
The horſe be rode on. ' STEEVENS, : 
— upon this mountains baſis br] See Henry's ſpeech, 
„ 
4 Take a truwpet, herald ; 
„% Ride thou unto the borſemen on yon hill. MALONE.' 
5 The tucket-ſonuance, &c.] He uſes terms of the field as if they 
were going out only to the chace for ſport. To dare the field is 
a phraſe in falconry. Birds are dared when by the falcon in the 
air- they are terrified from rifing, lo that they will be ſometimes 


taken by the hand, 


Such an eaſy capture the lords expected to make of the Engliſh. : 
OHNSON. 

The tucket- - ſonuance was, I believe, the name of an introdudory 
flouriſh on the trumpet, as zoccate in Italian is the prelude of a 
ſonata on the harpfichord, and loccar la tromba is to blow the | 


 krumpet. 


In The Spaniſh Tragedy (no date) «A tucket afar off 2 
Again, in The Devil's Lau- caſe, 1623 | 
3 tuc lets by ſeveral trumpets. | 
4 is a word uſed by Heywood, in his Rape of Lucrect, | 
1630 1 | 


"00 «& if he chance to endure our uns ſo much 
As but to hear their onance. * STEEVENS, 


E e 4 


2 


— 
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Von iſland carrions.“ deſperate of their bones, 
Yil-favour'dly become the morning field: | 
Their ragged curtains poorly are let looſe, * 
And our air ſhakes them paſſing frorafolly. 

Big Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggar'd hoſt, 
And faintly through a ruſty beaver peeps. | 
Their horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, 
With torch- ſtaves in their hand: E: and their Poor 


— 


LY 
* 


7 Ton and carrions, Kc. ] This ad the preceding deſcription 
of the Engliſh is founded on the melancholy account giveu by our 
| hiſtorians, of Henry's army, Immediately before the battle of 


* Agincount: | 
« The Engliſhmen were brovghs into great aiſery in ibn jours 


ney [ from Harflear to Agincourt ]; their vidual was in manner 
| ſpent, and now could they get none : — reſt could they none take, 
for their enemies were (ever at hand to give them alarmes: daily 
it rained, aud nightly it freezed ; ot fewel thete was great ſcarcity, 
but of fluxes great plenty; mouey they had enough, but wares 
to beſtowe it upon, for their relief or ene the had they mule 0 or 


none. Holinſhed, MALONE. | 
* B Their ragged curtains poorly are let looſe, ] By their ragged cur- 


fans, are meant their colours, M. Maso. 

The idea _— to have been taken from what every man muſt 
have obſerved, e. ragged curtains put in motion by ibe aur, 
when the news of mean houſes are left open. (STEVENS. 

9 Their horſemen fit like fixed candlejticks, | _ 

With torch-ſtaves in tier hand: | Grandpre alludes to the form 


of ancient candleſticks, which frequently repreſented human figures 


holding the ſockets for the lights in their extended hauds. 

A fimilar image occurs in Vittoria Corombona, 1612, „ he 

ſhow'd like a pewter candleftick, faſhioned like a man in armour, 

holding a tilting ſtaff in his hand little bigger than a candle. 
Ihe following is an exact repreſentation of one of theſe candle- 

Kicks, now in the poſleſhon of Francis Douce, Eſq. The re- 


| ceptacles for the candles are wanting in the original. The ſockets 


in whick they were to be placed a are in the outltreiched hands of 


I the 5 


dl 
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be... Lob down their heads, droppin g the hides and hips; | 
| The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes; 
Andin their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit? 


2 


00r 


ption 
/ Our 
e of 


[Ours 
nner 
take, 
daily 
city, 
vares 
le or 


cur. 


muſt 
„ 


+4 The form of torch-flaves may be aſcertained by a wooden cut in 
le- Vol. X. p. 146. STEEVENS. . e . 
re- — girmal bit — ] Gimmal is, in the weſtern counties, a 
ets ring; a gimmal bit is therefore a bit of which the parts played one 
of i 1 _ vithin another. JOHNSON, | = | e . 
= | | meet with the word, though differently ſpelt, in the old play 
of The Raigne of King Edward the Third, 1399 © 
3 % Nor lay aſide their jacks of gymold mail. 2 
| Gymold or gimmal'd mail means armour 'compoſed of links like 
hole of a chain, which by its flexibility fitted it to the ſhape of 
the body more exactly than defenſive covering of any other con- 
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Lies foul with chew d graſs, ſtill and motionleſs; ] wil 
And their executors, the knaviſh crows, * And 
Fly o'er them all, impatient for their hour, The 


Deſcription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 
| To demonſirate the life of ſuch a battle 
In life ſo lifeleſs * as it ſhows itſelf. 


Con. They have ſaid their prayers, and they lay 
| "for death, - ©; 


Dau. Shall we go ſend them dinners, and en 
its, 


And give their faſting borkes provender, 
And after fight with them? 


Con. I ſtay but for wy __ 0 n to the field: 


trivance. There was a ſuit of it to be ſeen in the Tome. Spenſer, 
in his Fairie Queen, Book I, ch. v. calls it woven mail: 
4% In woven mail all armed warily, " 

In Lingus, &c. 1607, is mentioned: By | 

* a gimmal ring with one link hanging.” | STzEVENs, 

© A gimmal or gemmow ring, ( ſays Minſheu, Diflionary, 1617,) 

from the Gal. gemeau, Lat. gemellus, double, or twinnes, becauſe 
they be rings with two or more links.“ MALONE, | 

2 —— their executors, the knaviſh crows, 


Heſh. JoHNs0N. 


I life ſo lifeleſs —] So, in The Comedy of Errors 
A living dead man. STEEVE NSS. 


4] ay but for my guard; | It ſeems, by what follows, that guard 


in this place means rather ſomething of ornament or of diſtindtion, 
than a body of attendants. © JOHNSON. 

The following quotation from Holinſhed, p. 554. will beſt elu- 
cidate this paſſage: The duke of Brabant when his ſtandard was 
not come, cauſed a banner to be taken from a trumpet and faftened 


upon a ſpear, the which he commanded to be borne before him 


_ inſtead of a ſtandard. 


In the ſecond part of Heywood's Iron Age, 1632, Menelaus, after 


having enumerated to Pyrrhus the treaſures of his lather Achilles, 
as his myrmidons, &c. adds: 

| „His ſword, ſpurs, armour, guard, pavilion. 

From this laſt paſſage it ſhould appear that guard was part of the 
| ele armour-; ares 2 what we call at | Preſent the gorge, 


The crows who are 
to have the diſpoſal of what they ſhall leave, their hides and their 


courl 


Dr 
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1 wall the banner from a trumpet 4 . 
And uſe it for my haſte. Come, come away! 
Th be ſun is high, and we outwear the day. 

I Exeunt. 


Again, in Holinſhed, ; : e The one bare his belmet, the 


ſecond his granguard, &c. STEEVENS. 


By his guard, I believe the Conftable means, not any part of bis | 
trely but the guard that uſually attended with his banner; to ſup- 
ply the want of which he afterwards ſays, that he will take a 
banner from a trumpet, and uſe it for his haſte. It appears from 
a paſſage in the laſt ſcene of the fourth add. that the principal 
nobility, and the priuces, had all * reſpe dive banners, and of 


courle their guards: 


Of princes in this oymber, 
„% Aud nobles bearing banners, there be dead 
„% One hundred, &c. M. MASo W. 

Dr. Johuſon and Mr. Steevens are of opinion that « « gerd in 
this place means rather ſomething of ornament, or of diftintion, 
than a body of attendants. '* But from the following paſſage in 
Holinſhed, P. 554, which our author certainly had in his thoughts, 
it is clear, in my apprehenſion, that guard is here uſed in its 
ordinary ſenſe : ++ Wien the meſſenger was come back to the 
French hoſte, the men of Warre put on their helmeites, and cauſed 
their trumpets to blow to the battaile. They. thought themſelves 
ſo ſure of vidtory, that diverſe of the noble men made ſuch haſte _ 
toward the battaile, that they left many of their ſervants and men 
of warre behind them, and ſome of them would not once ſtay for 
their ſtandards ; as amonyfl other the Duke of Brabant, when his. 
flndard was not come, cauſed a banner to be taken from a trumpet, 
and ſaflened to a ſpeare, the which he commanded to, be borne 
beſore him, inſtead of a ftandard.” Ihe latter part only of 
this paſſage is quoted by Mr. Steevens; but the whole conſidered. 
together proves, in my apprehenſion, that guard means here nothing 
more than the men of war whoſe duty it was to attend on the Con- 
fable of France, and among thoſe his flandard, that is, his tandard= 
bearer, In a preceding paſſage Holinſhed mentions, that „the 
Conſtable of France, the Marſhal, &c. and other of the French no- 
bility, came and pitched down their flandards and banners in the 
county of St. Faule. Again: ++ Thus the French men being . 
ordered nnder their Randards and banners, made a great ſhnew;— 
or as Hall has it: «+ Thus the French men were every man under 
his banner, only waiting, xc. It appears from both theſe hiſtorians, 
that all the princes and nobles in the French army bore banners, 
and of theſe one — and twenty-lix v were killed 3 in this battle, 


% 
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J 


SCENE 

The Enghſh Camp. 

Enter the Engliſh hoſt ; GLOSTER, BepronD, Extra, 
; SALISBURY, * and WESTMORELAND. 


Gro. Where is the king ? LAS: 
Bed. The king himſelf is rode to view their 
Enos. von op i ug 
Wrsr. Of fighting men they have fall threeſcore 
e SG DIC 
ExE. There's five to ons; beſides, they all are 
nel ES; V 
SAL. God's arm ſtrike with us! 'tis a fearful 
ies TOE. e 
God be wi' you, princes all; I'Il to my charge: 
If we no more meet, till we meet in heaven, 


Then, joyfully, — my noble lord of Bedford, — | 


My dear lord Gloſter, —and my good lord Exeter. — 
And my kind kinſman, — warriors all; alien! 


In a ſubſequent part of the deſcription of this memorable victory, 
Holinſhed mentions that “ Henry having felled the Duke of Alan- 
ſon, the king's guard, contrary to his mind, outrageoully flew him.” 
The Conſtable, being the principal leader of the French army, 
had, without doubt, like Henry, his guard alſo, one of whom 
bore before him, as we may colle& from' Hall, the banner-royal of 
France. MALONE. „ „%%% CL ROE | 

* Salifhury, ] Thomas Montacute, Earl of Saliſhury. 
| 1 ä „ ten 
And my kind kinſman, ] This maft be addreſſed to Weſtmore- 

land: but how was that nobleman related to Saliſbury? True it 
is, that the latter had married one of the ſiſters and coheirs of 
Edmund Earl of Kent, and that another of them was wife to Weſt- 


moreland's eldeſt ſon. Saliſbury's daughter was likewiſe married 


to a younger ſon of Weltmoreland's, who, in her right, was after- 
ward Earl of Saliſbury, and appears in the Second and Third Parts 
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bro. Farewell, good Saliſbury ; and good luck 
90 with thee! 

Ex. Farewell, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day: 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, 
For thou art t fram d of the firm truth of valour. ” 

Exit SALISBURY. 

Bev. He1 is as full of valour, as of kindnels ; WS. 
1 in both. 

WEST. 0 that we now had here“ 


| 


Enter King Hen ar. 


| But one ten thouland of thoſe men in England, 
That do no Work to- "Ft 


of K. "Hs. 71. The 3 ſpeaker ! is Tue Montacute, who 
is killed by a ſhot in the next play. But theſe connections do not 
ſeem to make him akin to Weſtmoreland. RiTsON. 


7. Bed. Farewell, 5 Saliſbury ; Kc. ] Thus the old edition: [3. e. 


the firſt folio: } 


„Bed. Farewell, good Saliſbury, and good luck go with 
tles; 5 
10 Aud yet 1 do thee wrong to mind thee of * "oft 
% For thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour., _ 
„% Exe. Farewell, kind lord: fight valianily to-day.” 
What ! does he do Satiſbury wrong to with bim good luck? The, 
ingenious Dr, Thirlby preſcribed to me the tranſpoſition of the 
verſes, which I have made in the text: and the old — aan = 
lead to ſuch a regulation, THEOBALD. 
[ believe this tranſpoſition to be perfectly right; for it was al- 


- ready made in the quartos, 1600 and 1608, as follows : 


„ Farewell, kind lord; fight valizaity to- day, 
„% And yet in truth I do thee wrong, | 
% For thou art made on the true ſparkes of bondur.” 
| :  STEEVENS. 
* He i is as full of valour, : as of l So, in K. Rickard II: 
As full of valour, as of royal blood —." STEEVENS. 


* 9 0 that we now had here Kc. ] From Holinſhed: „ It is ſaid 


alſo, that he ſhould heare one of the hoſte utter his wiſhe to another, 
that flood next'to him, in this wiſe: I would to God there were 
preſeat here with us this day ſo wany good ſouldiers as are at this 
hour within the realme of Englaud; whereupen the kyng anſwered; 
1 would not wiſhe a mau more here than I have, &c. MALONE, 
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K. HEN, What 8 he, that Willen ſo? 
My couſin (Weſtmoreland ?* — No, my fair coulin: 
If we are mark d to die, we are enough 

To do our country loſs ; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater ſhare of honont. 
God's will! I pray thee, wiſh not one man more, 
By Jove, *I am not covetous for gold; 

Not care I, who doth feed upon my colt ; 

It yearns me not,“ if men my garments wear 
Such outward things dwell not in my deſires: 8 

But, if it be a ſin to covet honour, 

I am the moſt offending ſoul alive. 

No, 'faith, my coz, wiſh not a man from England: 
God s peace! 1 would not loſe ſo great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would ſhare from me, 
For the beſt hope I have. O, do not wiſh one 


more: 


Rather proclaim it, Weſtmoreland, through my hoſt, | 


That he, which bath no ſtomach to this fight, 
Let him depart; his paſſport ſhall be wade, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purſe : 
We would not die in chat man's company, 


7 My couſt n Weſtm celand? In the quartos, 1600 20d 1608, 


this ſpeech is addrefſed to Warwick. STEFVENS, 


* By Jove,] The king prays like a Chriſtian, and ſwears like a 


| heathen; JOHNSON. 

I believe the player-editors alone are anſwerable for this mon- 
ſtrous incongruity. In conſequence of the Stat. 3 James 1. c. xxi. 
| againſt 4ntroducing the ſacred name on the ſtage, &c. they omitted 
it where they could; and in verſe, (where the metre would vot 


allow omiſſion,) they ſubſtituted ſome other word in its place. The 


author; I have not the leaſt vu; wrote 3 — By heaven, ——. 
MALONE. 
It yearns me not, ] To yearn is to grieve or vex. So, in The 


Merry Wives of Windſor : „She laments for it, that it would yearn. 


your heart to ſee it.) STEEVENS. 


- O, do not wiſh one more:] Read { for the Lake of mere} 


— . not one more. RITSON, 


% 


ſo? 
fins 


e. 


ur, 


De 


Illuſtr ation, folio edit. p. 76. See Hall's Chronicle, fol. 47. 
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That fears his fellowſhip to die with us. 
This day is call'd — the feaſt of Criſpian: 


He, that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd, 
And rouſe him at the name of Criſpian. Rt wad 
He, that ſhall live this day, and ſee old age,“ 
Will yearly on the vigil * feaſt his friends, 
And {ay — to-morrow 1s ſaint Criſpian : 


Then will he ſtrip his fleeve, and ſhow his ſcars, : 


And ſay, theſe wounds I had on Criſpin's day.“ 
Old men forget; yet all” ſhall be forgot, 
But he'll remember, with advantages, * 


What feats he did 92985 3 Then thall our names, 


Ks of Oriſpian: I: The battle of Ae a was fought upon 


the 25th of October, St. Criſpin's day. The legend upon which 


this is founded, follows: — + Criſpinus and Criſpianus were bre< 
thren, born at Rome; from whence they travelled to Soiſſons in 

France, about the year 303, to propagate the Chriftian religion 

but becauſe they would not be chargeable to others for their main- 
ten ance, they exerciſed the trade of ſhoemakers; but the governor 
of the town diſcovering them to be Chriſtians, ordered them to be 
beheaded about the year 303. From which time, the ſhoemakers 
made choice of them for their tutelar ſaints.” Wheatley's Rational 


GREY, 
He, that ' ſhall live this day, oy ſee old age, F: The folio reads: 
5 He that ſhall ſee this day and live old age. 5 
The tranſpoſition (which is ſupported by the quarts ) was made 


by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 


33 the vigil ] i. e. the evening before this feſtival, 
STEEVENS. 
s 3 theſe EIA I had on Criſtin's day.] This line I have 
reſtored from the quarto, 1600. The preceding line appears to me 
abrupt and imperfe& without it. MALONE. | | 
— yet ae] 1 belieys we ſhould read — yea, all, ke. ES 
MALOME. 
—— with advantages, ] Old men, notwithflanding the natural 
forgetfulneſs of age, ſhall remember their feats of this day, and re- 
member to tell them with advantage. Age is commonly boaſtful, 
and inclined to . 8 ads and pa times. JOHNSON, 
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Familiar in their mouths* as houſehold words, — 
Harry the king, Bedford, and Exeter, | 
Warwick and Talbot, Saliſbury and Gloſter, — 
Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd : 
This ſtory ſhall the good man teach his ſon ; 
And Criſpin Criſpian ſhall ne'er go by. 

From this day to the ending? of the world, 


But we in it ſhall be remembered : 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers? 
For he, to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother; be he ne'er ſo vile, 

This day ſhall gentle his condition: * 


1 " Pemitler in cheir mouths J 4 e. in the months of the old 
man ( who has outlived the battle and come ſafe home, ) and 
« his friends. This is the reading of the quarto, which I have 
Preferred to that of the folio, — fis mouth ; becauſe their cups, 
the reading of the folio in the fubſequentline, would otherwiſe 
appear, if not ungrammatical, extremely awkward. , The quarto 
reads — in their flowing bowls; and there are other counderable 
variations in the two copies, MALONE. 

9 From this day to the ending — |] It may be: obfervet that we 
are apt to promiſe to ourſelves a more laſting memory than the 
changing ſtate of human things admits. This prediction is not 
verified; ihe feaſt of Criſpin palles by without any mention of Agin- 
court. Late events obliterate the former: the civil wars have left 
in this nation ſexreely any tradition of more ancient hiſtory. 

| OHNSON, 
— gentle his condition : 1 This day ſhall advance him to the 
3 of a ee Jouns0N. 

King Henry V. inhibited any perſon but ſuch as nad a right 
by inheritance, or grant, to aſſume coats of arms, except thoſe who 
fought with him at the batile of Agincourt; and, I think, theſe 


laſt were allowed the chief ſeats of honour at all feaſts and areas 


meetings. TOLLET. 
That Mr. Tollet is right in his account, is proved by the origi- 
nal writ to the Sheriff of Southampton and others, printed in 
Rymer's Federa,' anno 5 Henry V. Vol. IX. p. 457. Aud ſee 
more fully on the ſubje& Anſtis's Order of the Garter, Vol. II. p. 108, 
who mentions it, and obſerves thereon, citing Gore's Catalog. rea 
Herald. Introdu, and Sandford General 1920 Pe 283. 
| 6 | VALLLANT. 
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KING HENRY. „ 


1255 gentlemen! in England. now A bed: 


Shall think themſelves accurs'd, they were not hete; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any ſpeaks, 
TFT bat 8 with us upon ſaint TIE 8 ps; 


8 | Enter Sauissbnr. 
Sai. wy Tovertigh lord, beſtow yourſelf with. 
ſpeed: C 


The French! are bravely in their battles ſet, 
And will with all expedience * charge on us. 


K. Hun. All things are ready, if our minds be for” 

15 WEST. Periſh the man, whoſe mind i is backward - 
now! 1 

1 Hs, Thau doſt x not wih more ber from 
 _ _ England, couſin? | 
WST. God's will, "NT liege, would you and + 
alone, : 
Withont more help, might fight this battle out!“ 
K. HEN. Why, now fa HR; VAI BP thous 

_-. Jand1 men; 7 


3 9 ſaint Criſpin's FRY 1 This ſpeech, like 4157 others . 


of the de lamatory kind, is too long. Had it been contracted to 
about half the number * lines, it might have e * and | 


los none of tlie ſeotiments. JOHNSON. 
* —— braveh — ] is ſplendidly, oftentatiouſly. Jounsox. e 
 Rather—gallantly. 80, in The Tempeſt : | 
„ Bravely the figure of this harpy haſt ou 25 5 
» Pperform'd, my Ariel!“ STEEBVENS. . 
s —— expedience —} i. e. expedition. So, in King Richard It: 
Are making hither with all. due expedience. 'STEEVENS. 
| 5 —— might fight this battle, out?] Thus the quarto, The 


| foho reads—could fight this royal battle. MALONE. 


—— thou haſt unwiſh'd five thouſaud mien ;] By wiſhing at 


chte and me, thou haſt wiſhed five thouland: men away. 385 


Shakſpeare, never thinks of ſuch trifles as numbers. In the laſt 
ſcene the French are laid to be full thretſcore thouſand, whick kxeter, 


Vor. XIII. . Ff 


434 KING II ENR Y V. 


Which likes me better, than to wiſh tus one. — 
Lou know your places: God ST 89 you all! 


Tucket. Enier Moxrjor. 


Mon. Once 70 1 come to know of tee, king E 


Harry, 
If for thy ranſom thou wilt now compound, 
Before thy moſt aſſured overthrow : 
For, certainly, thou art ſo near the gulf, 
Thou YON muſt be TIES: Beſides, in merey. 


declares to. be five to one; bur, * the king's account, they are. 


twelve to one. JOHNSON. 


Holinſhed makes the Engliſh army/confft of 15,000, and. the 


French of 60,000 horſe, beſides foot, &c. in all 100, oo00; while 
Walſingham and Hardi g repreſent the Engliſh as but 9000; 
and other authors ſay that the number of . Amouwnted to 
150,000. STEEVENS. 


Fabian ſays the French were 40, 000, and the Engliſh only 1000. | 


Dr. Johnſon, however, I apprehend, miſunderſtood the king's 
words. He ſuppoſes that Henry means to ſay, that Weſtmoreland, 


wiſhing himſelf and Henry alone 10 fight the battle out with the 
| French, had wiſhed away the whole Engliſh army, conſiſting of 
fue thouſand men. But Henry's meaning was, I conceive, very 
different. Weſtmoreland had before expreſſed a wiſh that ten 


thouſand of thoſe who were idle at that moment in England were 


added to the king's army; a wiſh, for which when it was uttered, 


Henry, -whether from policy or ſpirit, reprimanded him. Welt- 


moreland now ſays, he ſhould be glad that he and the king alone, 


Without any other aid whatſoever, were to fight the battle out 
againſt the French. Bravely ſaid, (replies Henry;) you have 
_ now half atoned for your former mid wilk for ten thouſand ad- 


divonal troops. You have unuiſhed half of what you wiſh'd be- 
fore. The king is ſpeaking- figuratively, and Dr. Johnſon under- 
Rood him literally. —Shakſpeare therefore, though often iuattentive | 


to „ ſuch trifles as numbers,” is here not inaccurate. He un- 
doubtedly meant to repreſent the Engliſh army, {according to 
Exeter's flate of it,) as covlifting of about twelve thouſand men; 


and according to the beft accounts this was nearly the number that 
Henry had in the field. Hardyng, who was himſelf at the batile 
of Agincourt, ſays that the French army conſiſted of one hundred 


thouſand ; but the account 1s probably exaggerated, MALONE, 


KING HENRY v. 43 = 
The Conſtable defires thee:—thoe wilt mind” 
Thy followers of repentance ; that their ſouls | 


May make a peaceful and a ſweet retire 
From off thele fields, where (wretches) their poor 


8 bodies | | 
Muſt lie and felter.” : 
"KH. Who bath fent thee now? 
Mont. The Conſtable of Frankce-.: i 
K. HEN. Ipray thee, bear my former auſwer back; 
q Bid them achieve me, and then ſell my bones. 
Good God! why ſhould they mock poor fellows thus? 
re The man, that once did ſell the lion's ſkin 
n While the beaſt liv'd, was kill'd with hunting him, 
le A mavy * of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, 
F Find native graves; upon the which, I ruſt, 
a Shall witneſs live in braſs of this day's work: 
b. And thoſe that leave their valiant bones in France, 
's Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
1 They ſhall be fam d; for there the ſun ſhall greet them, 
of And draw their bonours recking up to heaven; 
2 Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime, 
re The ſmell whereof ſhall breed a plague in France. 
. Mark chen a bounding valour i in- our En gliſh ; . 
e, 1 wind, ] i. e. rein. 80. in Ge 
ut | «© I minded him how royal 'twas to pardon.” STEEVENS. 
Ve * & _—"] Thus the folio; the quarto—dnd many). 
d- | STEEVENS. 
2 , Mark then a bounding valour in our 52 0% The old folios— 
1 Mark then abounding — | Wo 
= The quartos, more erroneouſſy un . 
to | Mart then aboundant —— _ | | 
n; Mr. Pope degraded the paſſage in both his editions, becauſe, 3 
lat preſume, he did not underſtand it. I have reformed the text, 
tle and the alluhon is exceedingly beautiful; comparing the revival of 


the Engliſh valour to the rebounding of a cannon-ball. THEOBALD, / 5 
Mr. Theobald was probably miſled by the idle notion that our 


Wthor's i oy wk be round and conclponding. on every hide, 


E238 7 
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That, being dead, like to the bullers grazing, 
Break out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief; 
: Hilling u in relaple e of N Ts 


\ 


and that this line was tene to be in uiiton with. the next. This 
was ſo far from being an objedt of Shakſpeare's attention, that he 


" ſeems to delight in paſſing haſtily from one idea to another. I 


ſupport his emendation, Mr. Theobald miſrepreſented the reading 

of the quarto, which he ſaid was aboundant, It is abundant; and 
proves in my apprehenſion deciſively that the reading of the folio 
is not formed by any accidental union of different words; for 


though abounding may according to Mr. Theobald's idea be made 


two words, by what analyſis can abundant be ſeparated? 

We have had already in this play — ++ ſuperfluous courage,” an 
expreſſion of nearly the ſame import as abounding valour.“ 
Mx. Theobald's emendation, e has been adopted i in all the 
modern editions. 2 

That our author's word was 1 or abounding, not . 


| bounding, may be proved by King Rickard III. where we again 


meet with the ſame epithet applied to the ſame ſubjedt: 


8 To breathe the abundant valour of the heart.“ 

Co | MACO. 
The e note (in my 3 at leaft) has not proved that, 
though Shakſpeare talks of abundant valour in King Richard III. 
he might not, Have written 3 bounding valour in King Henry J. 
Muſt our author indulge himſelf in no varieties of phraſeology, 
but always be tied down to the uſe of ſimilar expreſſions ? Or does 
it follow, that becauſe his imagery is ſometimes incongruous, that 
it was always ſo? - Aboundant may be ſeparated as regularly as 
,abounding ; for boundant (like mountant in Timon of Athens, and 
queftant in All's well that ends well) might have been a word once 


in uſe. The reading ſtigmatized as a miſrepreſentation, might 


| alſo have been found in the uarto conſulted by Mr. Theobald, 

+though not in ſuch copies © of i it as Mr. Malone and I bave met 
with. In ſeveral quarto editions, of fimilar date, there are va- 
rieties which till very lately were unobſerved. I have not there- 
fore diſcarded Mr. Theobald's emendation. STEEVENS, 


? Killing in relapſe of mortality. ] What it is 70 kill in relapſe of 
mortality, I do not know. 1 ſuſped that it ſhould be read: 
Killing in reliques of mortality, _ 

That is, continuing to kill when they are the lm bor that dual 
bas left behind it, | 

That the alluſion is, as Mr. Theobald thinks, | exceedingly beats 
tiful, 1 am afraid few readers will diſcover. The valour of 4 
Fans body, that — by the each, is one of the e 


Pon 


KING HENR F 437 
Let me ſpeak proudly ;—Tell the Conſtable, 15 


that do no great honour to the poet. Perhaps from this oil 5 


valour Dryden might borrow the poſthumous! empire of Don Se- 


baſtian, who was to reign whereſocyer his atoms ous be ſeat· 5 
tered. Jonxsox. | I 


By this phraſe, e uncouth, Shakſpeare ſeems to mean 


the ſame as in the preceding line. . is death. so, . 


King Henry VI. Part 1: 
6 —— I beg mortality | | 
„% Rather than life.“ | 
Eelagſ may be uſed for rebound. deten has given mind 1 of 
honour for honourable mind; and by the ſame rule might write 
relapſe of mortality for fatal or mortal rebound; or by relapſe of 
mortality, he may mean—after they had relapſed into inanimation. 
This putrid valqur is common to the deſcriptions of other poets 
as. well' as Shakſpeare and Dryden, and is predicated to be no leſs. 


victorious by Lucan, Lib. VII. v. 821: 


„ Quid' fugis hanc cladem, quid olentes deleris agros? 
Has trahę, Cæſar, aquas; hoc, fi potes, utere e 
44 Sed tibi tabgntes populi . Pharſalica rura —_ 
„ Eripiunt, campoſque tenent. vigore fugato.” = 
' Corneille has inen . W in the firſt ſpeech in his 
Ponpee: ts) . 
1 —— = de « 5 | 8 | $ 
4% Sur ſes champs empeſtes confuſement Epars, Fe 
Ces montagnes de morts prives d honneurs ſupremes, | 
Que la nature force à ſe venger eux-memes, 
$4 Et de leurs troncs pourris exhale dans les vents 
De quoi faire la guerre au reſte des viyans." | 
Voltaire, in his letter to the academy of Belles Lettres 3 at Paris, 


oppoſes the preceding part of this ſpeech to a quotation from 
The Frenchman, however, very prudently tiopped - 


Shakſpeare. 
before he came to the lines which are here quoted. STEEVENS. 


The ruggedneſs of this line, which is rendered by the word 


| relapſy (at leaſt as we now accent it,) ſcarcely metre, induces me 


to think, with Dr. Johnſon, that word corrupt. 
In the following paſſage the word relapſe ſeews to ſignify nothing 


more than lapſe : Nothing ſo much do I retradt as that wherein 


ſoever I have ſcandalized the meanefſt. Into ſome ſplenetive vaine 


of wantonnveſs have I fooliſhly relapſed, to ſupply my private want: 
of them no leſs do I deſire to be abſolved than the reſt.” Chriſts 1 


Tears over Jeruſalem, by Thomas Naſhe, 4to. 1594. MALONE. 


1 am too dull to perceive that relapſe, in the preceding quotation, 
may not be uſed. in its. common and W ſenſt. STEEVENS. 


FFS 


\/ 


1 KING HENRY . 
We are but warriors for che working- day: 
Our gaynels, and our gilt, + are all beſmirch'd 
Wich rainy marching in the painful field; 
There's not a piece of feather in our hoſt, 
(Good argument, I hope, we ſhall not fly,) 
And time hath worn us into flovenry: 

But, by the maſs, our hearts are in the trim: 
And my poor ſoldiers tell me yet ere night 
They'll be in freſher robes; or they will pluck 
The gay new coats o'er the French ſoldiers' heads, 
And turn them out of ſervice. If they do this, 
(As, if God pleaſe, they ſhall,) my ranſom then 
Will loon be levy'd. Herald, ave thou thy la- 
| boeur; 

Come thou no more for W gentle herald; 
They ſhall have none, I ſwear, but theſe my joints: 

Which if they have as I will leave 'em tO them, 

Sal! yield them little, tell the Conſtable. - | 
Mor. I ſhall, king Harry. And ſo fare thee 

© e f 
Thou never ſhalt hear herald any more. [Exit 


K. Hen. I fear, thou'lt once more come again 
for ranfom. Hh 


coarſely dreſſed; we have not on our r holiday apparel. 
| pe Jonson. 


So, in Antony Sg Cleopatra: 43 — - Priythee, tell her dur 


| worky-day fortune.“ STEEVENS. 
4 
ſolcte. So, in Timon of Athens ': 


| „When thou waſt in thy gill and thy perfume,” Kc. 
Again, in Twelfth Night: 


Ihe double gilt of this een; you let time waſh off." 
Again, in Arden of Feverſham, 1392 
5 now the rain kat beaten off thy 428 


— warriors for the working - day 1. We are ſoldiers but 


—— our gilt,] I. 4: Golden Gow, ſuperficial gilding, Ob- 


SrEEVEIs. | 


An 


its: 


ENS. 


| Alarums ; : Excurfions ; Enter French Soldier, PtsTOL, 


KING HENRY v. 439 


. the Duke of Your, * 


— 


Vokx. My lord, moſt humbly o on 1 7 knee I beg 


6 The leading of the vaward. 


K. Hen. Take it, brave York. — Now, foldiers, 
march AWAY :— 


And how chou W God, diſpoſe the day! 
| - [Excunt. | 


SCENE w. 
Tue Field of Balle un 
and Boy.” 4 | 


PIST. Yield, Cure: 
Fr. SOL. Fe penſe, que vous eſtes le 1 de 


bonne qualite. : 


P1sT. Quality, ll yon me e me, art 


chou a eee 5 What! 18 my name? diſcuſs,” 5 


8 . Duke of York. J This e is the ſame, vis 
appears . in our 2uthor's King Richard 71. by the title of Duke of 
Aumerle. His chriſtian name was Edward. He was the eldeft ſon 
of Edmond of Langley, Duke of York, who is introduced in the 


ſame play, and who was the 6fth ſon of King Edward III. Richard 


Earl of Cambridge, who appears in the ſecond act of this play, was 


younger brother to this Edward Duke of York. MALONFE. 


3 Quality, call you me?—Conſtrue me, „ The old copy reads — | 

Quallitie calmie cuſture me — —. STEVENS. | Zi” 
We ſhould read this nonſenſe thus: | | 

Quality, cality—cooftrue-me, art thou a gentleman ? 3 - 

5 e. tell me, let me underftand whether thou be'ſt a gentleman. 
1 Log . WARBURTON, - | 

"Me. Edwards, in his MS. notes, propoſes to read: 

Quality, call you me? conſtrue me, Kc. STEZVENS, ; 
The alteration propoſed by Mr. Edwards has been too o haſtily 


| Woe, Piſtol, who goes * not underſtand French, imagines | me” 


8 


45 a KING HENRY „ 


Br. SoL. 0 ſeigneur Dieu! 5 


P isr. O, ſignieur Dew endes enden Exce 
Perpend My words, O ener Dew, 2 mark; — Egre 
| Ff 
riſover to. hs peaking: of his own quality. The line ſhould . 
deter. have been given thus: | For 
| Qualthy: ane ds Tm me, art tlox a gentleman, | 
| RITSOx. In C 


| The words i in the folio Calls alove thay are found) — Qualitee 
calmic cuffure me, appeared ſuch nonſenſe, that ſome emendation was 
here a matter of neceflity, and accordingly that made by the Joint 
efforts of Dr. Warbyrton and Mr. Edwards,, bas been adopted in 
mine and the late editions. But lince, I have found reaſon to believe 
that the old copy is very neariy right, and that a much fighter 
| emendation than that which has been made, will ſuffice. In a book 
entitled, 4 Handfull of Pleſant Delites, containing ſundrie new Sonets, — 
| newly deviſed to the neweſt tunes, xc. by Clement Robinſon and 
. others, 16mo. 1584, is 1 A Sonet of a lover in the pres of his 
| lady, to Calen o cufture me, ſung at every line's end:“ | 
When as I view your comely grace, Galen,” xc. 
pPiſtol, therefore, we ſee, is only repeating the burden of an old 
ſong, and the words ſhould be undoubtedly printed— — 
Quality! Calen o cuſture me. Art thou a gentleman, &c. 
| He elſewhere has quoted the old ballad begiuning, * Where is the 
| life that late 1 led?“ With what Propriety the preſent words are 
introduced, it is not neceſſary to Wee Fiſtol is not very ſcrus 
| pulous in his quotations. Fad 
It may alſo be obſerved, that conflru me is not t Shakſpeare's | 
= _ phraſeology, but—conftrue to me. So, in Twelfth Night: «+ 8 
con ſtrue to them whence you come, &c, MALOxE. 


Conflrue me, though-not the pbraſeology of our author's more 

chaſtiſed charaders, might agree ſufficiently with that of Piſtol, 

Mr. Malone's diſcovery is a very curious one, and when (as pro- 

| bably will be the caſe) ſome further ray of light is thrown on the 

| unintelligible words—Calen &c. I will be the firſt to vote them 
Lon the text, STEEVENS, 


—— diſcuſs. ] This affected word. is uſed by 0 in "bi 
[ww in the Moon, 1597 : | 


* But firſt I muft diſeaſe thi heavenly cloud. ' STEVENS. | 


7 —— fignieur Dew ſhould be à gentleman: ix cannot help 
| wisse that Shakſpeare intended here a ſtroke at a paſſage ina 
famous old book, called, The ' Gentleman's Academie in Hawking, 

Hunting, and Armorie, written originally by Juliana Barnes, and *. 
Te:publiſhed. dy, Geryaſle Warkbom, 1593. The firſt n of 1 
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KING HEN R 1 V. 1 


0 4 eur Dew. thou dieſt on point of fox, = 


Except, O ſignieur, thou do give to me 
Egregious ranſom. ., _ 
FR. Sol. O, prenne: miſericorde! ape: Hiatt te my! 
PisT. Moy ſhall not lerve, Iwill have forty moys; 
For I will fetch · thy rim? out at thy rent, 
In drops of crimſon blood. = 


% 
3 


the Booke of Armorie, I8, . the difference 'twixt Churles and Gen- 


tlemen;” and it ends thus: From the of- ſpring of gentlemanly 

Japhet came Abraham, Moyſes, Aaron, and the Prophets; and alſo 

the king of the right line of Mary, of whom that only abſolute. 

gentleman, _ Jeſus, was borne: — „ by his mother Mary, 
princeſſe of coat armor.“ FARMER, 


BY TED thou dief on point of fox, ] Fos is an old cant word for 85 


a ſword. 80, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Philafter : 


»I made my father's old fox fly about his ears.” 
The lame: oxpraſien occurs in The two angry Women of Abington, 
15992 
i T had a ſword, ay the flower of Smithfield for a ſword; 
right fox, i'faith. 

Again, ib The Life and Death of Coptoin Toke at. 1605 
„% old hack'd {words, foxes, bilbos, and hom-burkles.” 5 

Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1607: | 

« And by this awful croſs upon my blade;. 
Co ou by this wo which- Rinks of he. blood. 4 
STEEVERS. | 


? For I will fetch thy rim We mould read: 
1 1 will 22 2 ranſoms out ! of thy i throat. EOS. 
WARBURTON. | 


FT 1 . to do with rim. The Meaſure gives reaſon to 


ſuppoſe that it ſtands for ſome monoſyllable ; and, beſides, u e 5 85 


is a word not likely to have been corrupied. JOHNSON. 


It appears from Sir Arthur Gorges's Tranſlation of Lucan, 1614, : 
that ſome part of the ones was webe R ws ny 
Lucan, Book I: . | 

The lender rimme too ok to part 
„% The boyling liyer from the heart ——.“ 
- farouſque ſecat vitalia limes. L. 623. | | 

„% Parvus limes (ſays one of the ſcholiaſts) præfordis fndicat ; 
wembrana illa quæ cor & pulmones a jecoſe X liene dirimit.” - I 
believe it. is now called the diaphragm 1 in human creatures, and the | 
Kirt or midriff i in beafls; but Rill * ſome ee the rim. 


— 


442 KING HENRY V. 
FR. Sor. Est il imþeſſbl eſchapper la force de ton 


bras! 2 | 
Pisr. Braſs, cart? | . 


SF 


Phil. Holland, in fits tranſlation of Pliny's Natural Hiftr, 
ſeveral. times mentions the rim of the paunch. See Book XXV. 
ch. ix. p. 321, 43 STEEVENS, „ 


ny Cole, in his Didionary, 1678, deſcribes it as Fae caul in Which 
| the bowels are wrapped. MALONE. 


| Ryno is at this day a vulgar cant expreſſion. for money; — reach 
ryno, means, ready money. This was probably the expreſſion that 
Piſtol meant to uſe; and I ſhould ſuppoſe 9% inſtead of rym, to 
be the true reading. M. MAsSo Ww. 


'T ought to have ſome kindneſs for this cient; as it has ſug 
wy itſelf to me more than once; and yet [ fear it is what Dr, 

arburton calls (in a note on Othello,) a White Friars' phraſt, 
of Alfatian origin, and conſequently much more. modern than the 
gage of Shakſpeare. | "i 


Mr. M. Maſon's idea, however, way receive : countenance from 


2 * in Timon: 


«© Tim. Cut my 1 in ſums, 

„ Tit. Mine, fiſty talents. 

„ Tim. Tell out my blood. 

ts Luc. Five thouſand crowns, my lord. | 
«© Tim. Five thouſand drops pays that.” STEEVENS, 


1 Braſs, cur] Either Shakſpeare had very little knowledge in 
the French language, or his over-fondneſs for punning led him in 
this place, contrary to his own judgement, into an error. Almoſt 
every one knows that the French word bras is pronounced brau; 
and what reſemblance of ſound does this bear to braſs, that Piſtol 


ſhould reply Braſs, cur? The joke would appear to a reader, but 


could ſcarce be Gbegreres in the performance of the play. 
2 Sir W. RAWLINSON. 


8 


If the pronunciation. of the French language be- not changed 


fince Shakſpeare's time, which is not unlikely, it may be ſuſpect. 


| ſome other man wrote the French ſcenes. JoHnsoN. 


Johnſon. makes a doubt, whether the pronunciation of the 
pes language may not be changed ſince Shakſpeare's time; 


if not ( ſays he) it may be ſuſpeRed that ſome other man wrote 
the French ſcenes ;” 
- leaſt 3 in this termination, from the rules of the grammarians, or 
the pradtice of the poets. - I am certain of the former from the 


e 27 of De la N and the Ortbeegs. Gallics of 


m_ 


but this does not appear to be the caſe, at 


e ton 


11%, 


VIII. 


vhich 


ready 
that 
t, to 


| ſug« 
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ra ſe, 


1 the 


from 


e in 
n in 
moſt 
au; 
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but 
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Thou dm and laxutions mountain cout: 4 
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FP 


Offer'lt me braſs? SL TS 
Fr. SOL: O pardonnez WS / 
P1sT. Say'ſt thou me ſo! is that a ton of moys? LEN 

Come hither, boy ; ; Aſk me this ſlave. in French, 

What is his name. 

Box. en Comment wy vous s appells? 


John Eliot; 404 of the 1 from "i rhymes of Marot, Ronfard, 
and Du Bartas. — Conne&ions of this kind- were very common. 
Shakſpeare himſelf aſſiſted Ben Jonſon in his Sejanus, as it was 
e written; and Fletcher in his Two N 551 Kinſmen. 
Farmer, 


Mr. Sek has at leaſt rendered doubtful the queſtion concerning 
the different pronunciation of the French language, 
logia, Vol, VI. p. 76. 


The word moy proves in my apprehenſion inen that Shak= _ 


DOoUCE. 


ſpeare, or whoever ſurniſhed him with his. French, (if indeed he 
was aſſiſted by any one,) was unacquainted with the true pronun- 
ciation of that language. Moy he has in King Richard II. made a 
rhyme to deſtroy, ſo that it is clear that he ſuppoſed it was pro- 


nounced exadly as it is ſpelled, as vg Ne N bras to e 


, pronounced : | 
% Speak it in Sraneh king; TE pardonnez moy. 
{© Poſt thou teach pardon pardon to defiroy pt 
See alſo Vol. VII. p. 328, n. 7. 


The word bras was without doubt pronounced i in the laſt age by | 


the French, and by the Engliſh who underſtood French, as at 


preſent, brow: So, as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, in the prologue . 


to the Firfl Day's 
D'Avenant:; 5 
66 And could the walls to ſuch a wideneſs draw, 
% That. all might fit at eaſe in chaiſe d bras.” 


Entertainment at Rutland Houſe, by Sir W. 


Drummond of Hawthornden tells us that Ben Jonſon . not 
It does not, I own, therefore follow that 


underſtand French. 
Shakſpeare was alſo unacquainted with that language; but | think. 


n highly probable that that was the caſe; or at leaſt that his know= 


ledge of it was veiy flight. MALONE, 
+ —— luxurious mountain goat, ] Luxurious means laſcivious. 
so, in Much 4do about Nothing: 5 : | P 8 
+ She knows the heat of a luxurious Lal. '?  STEEVENS. 


„ 


See Archave 2: 


* —— @ ton of moys? ] Moy is a piece of envy 1. whence mos 
Tor, 0 or moi of gold. Jansen. 75 


St 
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Fn. Sor. Monfieur le Fer. | 
Boy. He ſays, his name is—maſter Fer. 
Pist. Maſter Fer; Ill fer him, and firk him,“ and 


-ferret him :—diſculs the ſame i in French unto him. 4 


Box. I do not know the French for fer, and fer- 
ret, and firk. 


PIs. Bid him prepare, for 1 will cut his throat. 


Fa. SOL. Que dit-il, monſieur? 
Boy. Il me commande de vous dire que. VOUS faites 


vous preſt; car ce ſoldat icy E. 40 poſe tout 4 cette 
eure de couper voſtre gorge. 


Pisr. Ony, conper gorge, par ma 5 peſant, 
Une thou give me crowns, brave crowns? 


Or mangled ſhalt thou be by this my ſword. 
Fs. Sor. O, je vous ſupplie pour amour de Dieu, 


\ ap pardonner! 7e ſuis gentilhomme de bonne maiſon; 


gardez ma vie, & je vous 4 deux cents CON 
- PisT. What are his words? 
_ Boy, He prays you to fave his life: he i is a gen- 


tleman of a good houſe; and, for his ranſom, he | 
wall "oh you two hundred Crowns. = 


3 jor firk lim] The word rk 1s fo iel afed by the 


old writers, that it is almoſt impoſſible to aſcertain its preciſe 
meaning. On this occaſion it may mean to claſiſe. $0, in Ram- 


2 * Merry Tricks, 1611: 
| — Day, I will firk by | 
„% My filly novice, as he was never firk' 4 
e Since midwives bound his noddle.“ 


In Beaumont and Fletcher's Rule a Wije, &c. it meaye to colled r a 
low and dinoueſt induſtry: _ a 4 | 


„ theſe five years the bas ra 
« A pretty living.” | 


Again, in Ran- Aliq, KC. it ſeems to be employed | in the ſenſe 


of —quibble: 
| « Fir, leave this Art af "REF or by this light,” : ke. 


In The Hwy, it is  obſcenely uſed, | STEEVENS. 


en. 


ee e e href - 


nſe 


. volles me, cur. 
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PisT. Tell him, —my fury ſhall abate, and 1 


The crowns will. take. 


Fr. SOL. Petit monſicur, que dit 1 5 | 
| Boy. Encore qu'il eft contre ſon jurement, de par- 


lone aucun briſonnier; neantmoins, pour les eſcus 


gue vous Pavez promis, il eft content de vous donner 


la liberté, le franchiſement. 


Fr. SOL. Sur mes genoux, je vous donne mille re- 


merciemens: & je m'eſtime heureux que je ſuis tombe 
entre les mains d'un chevalier, je penſe, le plus brave, 


valiant, & tres diſtingue ſeigneur 0 ARRIFHT TE. 5 
Pisr. Expound unto me, boy. 
Boy. He gives you, upon his knees, a thouſand 


thanks: and he eſteems himſelf happy that be hath 
fallen into the hands of, (as he thinks) the moſt. 


brave, valorous, and thrice- -worthy car of * 
land. 


Pisr. As1 ſuck blood, 1 will ſome mercy ſhow, — 
LS: [ Exit PisTOL. 


Boy. Surver, vous te 8 capitaine. 5 
Exit French Soldier; 


| I4id never backer ſo full a voice iſſue from ſo empty 
aà heart: but the ſaying is true, —The empty veſſel 


makes the greateſt ſound. Bardolph,. and Nym, 
had ten times more valour than this roaring devil 


i'the old P. that every one may pare his nails 


: 1 mende devil ie old. bie, 1 In modern puppet- 
ſhows, which ſeem to be copied from the old farces, Punch ſome- 


times fights the devil, and always overcomes. him. I ſuppoſe the 


vice of the old farce, to whom Punch ſucceeds, uſed to fight the 
devil with a wooden dagger. JOHNSON. 


The devil, in the old. myfteries, is as turbulent and vaio-glorious 


8 Piſtol. So, in one of the Coventry Whitſun Plays, Fe in 
the SRO: Muſeum. W D. 1575 p · yo. 
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wich a wooden dagger and they : are both bang d: 
and ſo would this be, if he durſt ſteal any thing 


advent'roully, I mall ſtay with the lackeys, with 
the luggage of our camp: the French might have 


a good prey of us, if he knew of it; for there is 
none to guard it, but bed bo „„ I Eni. 


£6] um your lord Lucifer that out of helle cam, 
„Prince of this world, and gret duke of helle; 
„% Wherfore my name is clepyd ſer Satan, 
„ Whech aperyth among you a mater to ſpelle,” 
14 perhaps the character was always e in the moſt 
clamorous manner. 
im the ancient Tragedy, or rather Morality, called All for Mony, 
by T. Lupton, 1578, Sin ſays: | 
knew I would make him ſoon change his note, 
00 1 will make him ſing the Black Sans, l hold him a proat, 
[Here Satan ſhall cry and roar.' 
Again, a little after: | 
Here he N and- \criath, RIS | | 
See. Taming of the Shrew, Vol. IX. p. 217, n. 2. srrxvrxs. fe 


| In the old Moralities the devil was always attacked by the Fice, 
Who belaboured him with his lath, and ſent him roaring off the 
ſtage. So, in Twelfth Night: 

t In a trieem, 

„ Like to the old Nies <= 

„% Who, with dagger of lath, 

„ In his rage and his wrath, 

% Cries ah! ha! to the devil,” 
: And in The old Taming of a Shrew, one of the players toys. n wy 

lord, we muſt have—a little vinegar to make our devil roar.”— | 

| The reaſon of the Vice's endeavouring to entertain the audience 9 1 
by attempting to pare the devil's nails, has been already aſligned i in 
a note on Twelfth Night, Vol. V. p. 363, n. 3. MALONE, 


See alſo a note on King Richard III. Ad III. fc. 5. and poet 
MI. 9 Dee at the end of the lame Play. MALONE. 
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$ C E N E v. 8 5 
| Another Part of the Field of Balle. 


{larums. Enter Dauphin, OR. EANS,  Bounnox. 
Conſtable, n and Others. 


Cox. O diable! © 

Ort. O ſeigneur 1—lej jour 9 berdu, tout ef nerds! 5 

Dau. Mort de ma vie! all is confounded, all! 
Reproach and everlaſting ſhame _ 


Sits mocking in our . meſchante for- 


lune. 

Do not run away. 4 Hort alarum: 
. Why, all our ranks are broke. 
Dau. O perdurable ſhame! *—let's ſtab ourſelves. 

Be theſe the wretches that we play'd at dice for? 
OxL. Is this the king we ſent to for his ranſom? 
Boun. Shame, and eternal ſhame, RY, but 

ſhame! 

Let us die inſtant: Once n more back again;® 

And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 


'0 perdurable ſhame! ] Perdurable is laſting, long to continue, 
do, in Daniel's Civil Wars, &c. _ 
2 Triumphant arcs of perdurable might.” STEEVENS. | 
9 Let us die inftant: Once more back again; ] This verſe, which 
is quite left out in Mr. Pope's editions, ſtands imperſe@ in the firſt 
folio. By the addition of a ſyllable, I think, 1 have anrie ves the | 
pon ſenſe. It is thus in the old copy: | | 
Let us die in once more back again. 'THEOBALD. | 
Let us die in tight ] For the inſertion of the ward fight, Ya, 
{as I obſerved in my Second Appendix, 8vo. 1783,) appears to bave 
been omitted by the negligence of the tranſcriber or compolitor, [ 
am anſwerable. - So Bourbon ſays afterwards :, 
_ «4 I'll to the throng; Let life be ſhort.” 
Macbeth utters the ſame ſentiment : 
* At leak we'll die * harneſs on our | backs. = 
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| Let him go 5 EG and, with his cap in band: 
Like a baſe pander, hold the chamber-door, 
Whilſt by a flave, no gentler* than my dog, 
His faireſt daughter is contaminate.* ? 


Con. Diſorder, that hath ſpoil'd 3 friend ts 
now! 


Let us, in heaps, go offer up our lives 
Unto theſe Engliſh, or elſe die with fame.“ 


| Mr. Theobald ee the text by reading n inſtead of 

in; but (as I have already remarked,) it is highly improbably that 
z printer ſhould omit kalf a word; nor indeed does the Word 

_ tnflant ſuit the context. Bourbon probably did not wiſh to die 

more than' other men; but if we are conquered, (ſays he) if we 

are to die, let us bravely die in combat with our foes, and make 
eir victory as dear to them as we can. 

The editor of the ſecond folio, who always cuts a knot inſtead 
of untying it, ſubſtituted fly for die, and abſurdly reads—Let us fly 
in; leaving the metre, which was deſtroyed by the omiſſion of a 
word, ftill imperfe&, and at the ſame time rendering the pallage 
| nonſenſe. The lines ſtand thus in the quarto, 1600: 

| % Con. We are enough yet living in . held 
„To ſmother up the Engliſh,” 
If any order might be thought upon. 
Bour. A plague of order! once more to the field ; 
« And he that will not follow,“ &c. MaALONE. 


k have not adopted Mr. Malone's emendation, becauſe when Tread | 


it, I cannot ſuppoſe myſelf to be reading the beginning of a verſe. 

Inflant may be an adjeQive uſed adverbially.—ln the courſe of 
' this publication my compoſitors will fot deny their octalional 
omiſſion of ſeveral half words. STEEVENS. 


2 Like a baſe ander, ] The quartos read : 
Like @ baſe leno. STEEVENS. > Fug 


* 1 no gentler - — ] Who has no more Fl Maloxk. 


„ contaminate.] The quarto has—contamuracke, which 
corrupted word, however, is ſufficient to lead us to the true reading 
no inſerted in the text: It is alſo ſupported by the metre and the 

ulage of our author and his contemporaries, We have had in 
this play «© hearts create” for hearts created: ſo, elſewhere, con- 


| binate, for combin d; conſummate, for conſummated, &e, The folio 
reads—contaminated. MALONE. 


| 5 Unto theſe Engli iſh, or elſe die with fame. 1 This line I have 


reſtored from che quartos, 16 and 1608. The 3 of 
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Let life be ſhort; 1 ſhame will be too long. 


| Alarums. 


Ont. Weare enough, yet living in the field, 
To ſmother up the Engliſh in our throngs, 


If any order might be thought upon. 


 Bour. The devil take order now! TM to the 
throng; 


Exeunt. 
SCENE VI. 
Another Part of the Field: 


Enter King Hex RY and Forces ; : Exarz, 
and Others, 


1 HEN. Well have we done, thrice-valiant 
countrymen: 


But all's not done, yet keep the French the field. 


Exxk. The duke of York commends him to your 9 
. majeſty. 

K. HEN. Lives he, good uncle? thrice, within 
this hour, 

I faw him down; thrice up again, and fighting ; 78 


From helmet to the ſpur, all blood he was. 


Exe. In which array, (brave 10 doth he 
+ 6 
Larding the plain : * and by his bloody fide, 
(Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds, L 


Grace is Wera che play repreſented as 4 beds a generous 


enemy, and therefore we ſhould not deprive him of a reſolution 
which agrees ſo well with his character. STEEVENS, = 


* Larding the plain :] So, in King Henry IT. Part I: 
« And lards the lean earth as ke : walks * 


WA 


8 TEEVENS? 
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The noble earl of Suffolk alſo lies. DEE K 
Suffolk firſt died: and Vork, all haggled over, For, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay inſteep'd, Wit 


And takes him by the beard; kiſſes the gaſhes, 
'That bloodily did yawn upon his face; 
And cries aloud, —Tarry, dear couſin Suffolk ! 
My ſoul ſhall thine keep company to heaven: 
Tarn, ſweet ſoul, for mine, then fly a- breaſt ; 
As, in this glorious and well-foughten held, 

Me kept together in our chivalry! _ 

Upon theſe words I came, and cheer'd LIE up* 

He ſmil'd me in the face, raught* me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, ſays,.— Dear my lord, 
Commend my ſervice to my ſovereign. 
So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kiſs'd his lips; 
And ſo, eſpous'd to death, with blood he ſeal'd 
A teſtament of noble-ending love.“ 
The pretty and ſweet manner of it forc'd 
Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtopp'd; 
But I had not ſo much of man in me, 
Bnt all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears,” 


— 


- raught — ] i. e. reached. see vol. XV. p. 35, n. 8. 


STEEVENS, 
ent 
: 4 ceſtament of noble-ending love. . 80 the folio. The quarto by 
reads: 2 = 
An argument of never- ending love. MALONE. g 
2 But all my mother came inte mine eyes, _ 


And gave me up to tears. ] Thus the guns: The folio 
eee e Kc. But has here the force of —But that, 
MALONE. 

This ought 1s apparently copied by Milton, Paradiſe Loft, 

n 

| * —.— compaſſion quell'd 

6+ His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears.” 5 | 

STEEVENS. 


LS 


NS. 


A 
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K. H. I ͤ blame you not? 
For, hearing this, 1 muſt perforce compound 
With e eyes, or they will iſſue too.— 

[ Alarum., 
But hark! ki new alarum is this ſame ?? 


The French have reinforc'd their ſcatter'd men :— 


Then every ſoldier kill his priſoners; 
Give the word e 3 15 


Driden alſo, in All for Love, Act J. has the hae ts. : 
„% Look, Emperor, this is no common dew. 
I have not wept this forty years; but now. 
My mother comes afreſh into my eyes © 
„I cannot help her loftuels.” REED. 


®* With miſtful eyes, ] The OCONEE. The paſſage 3 
in the quarto. MALONE. bs | 
The poet muſt have wrote—miſiful: i. e. juſt ready to over-run : 


with tears. The word he took from his oblervation of nature: 
for, juſt before the burſting out of tears, the eyes grow dim, as 


if i in a miſt. WARBURTON. 


» what new alarum is this ſame?) The datum on which 


Henry ordered the priſoners to be lain, was ſounded by the af- 


frighted runaways from his own camp, who brought intelligence | 


that the French had got behind him, and: had pillaged it. See a 


ſubſequent note. Not knowing the extent of his danger, he gave 
the order here een pee that every foldier ſhould Kill his pri- 


ſoners. 
Afier Henry ſpeaks theſe words, What new alarum is this 


fame?” Shakſpeare probably intended that a meſſenger ſhould 


enter, and ſecretly communicate this intelligence to him; though 


by lome 3 no ſuch marginal direction appears. 


 MALONE, 


Give the word Urough, ] Here the quartos 1600 and 460 
ndiculouſly add 8 
Pit. Couper gorge. srxxvxks. 
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SCENE VII 
Another Part of the Field. 


Alarums. Enter FLUELLEN and Gown. 


Fb. Kill the poys- and the luggage!“ 'tis ex- 
preſsly againſt the law of arms: tis as arrant a 
piece of knavery, mark you now, as can be offer'd, 
in the 'orld: In your conſcience now, is it not? 
Gow. Tis certain, there's not a boy left alive; 


3 Scene VII. ] Here, i in the other editions, they begin the fourth 


act, very abſurdly, fince both the place and time evidenily con- 
tinue, and the words of Fluellen atone) follow thole of the 
King juſt before. Pork. | 


4 Kill the joys and the luggage! ] The baggage, 1 the 


battle) as King Henry had no men to ſpare] was guarded only by 
boys and lacqueys ; ; which ſome French runawavs getting notice of, 
they came down upon the Engliſh camp- - boys, whom they kilyd, 
and plundered, and burn'd the baggage: in reſentment of which 


villainy it was, that the king, contrary to his wonted lenity, 


| order'd all priſoners' throats to be cut. And to this villainy of 
the French runaways Fluellen is alluding, when he ſays, Kill the 


| þoys and the luggage! The fad is ſet out both by Hall and Ho- 


linſhed. 


Unhappily the king gives one reaſon for his order to kill the 
priſoners, and Gower another, The king killed his priſoners 
becauſe he expected another battle, and he had not men ſufficient 
to guard one army and fight another. 


THEOBALD, 


_ Cauſe the luggage, was 8 and the boys were lain, 
JOHNSON, 


Our author has 100 as in all his biflorical TIP followed 
Holinſhed; in whoſe Chronicle both theſe reaſons are aſſigned for 
_ Heary's condud. 
hiſtory; though he has choſen to make Henry himſelf mention one 
of the reaſons which aQuated him, and Gower mention the other. 
See p. 4555 D, 9. MALONEs | | 


Gower declares that the 
gallant king has worthily ordered the priſoners to be deſtroyed, be- 


Shakſpeare therefore has not departed from 
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and the cowardly raſcals, that ran from the battle, 
have done this ſlaughter: beſides, they have burn'd 
and carried away all that was in the king's 
wherefore the king, moſt worthily, hath cantad 
every ſoldier to cut his priſoner's s throat, O, 'tis 
a gallant king! : £7 

FLu. Ay he was porn at Monmogth. captain 
Gower : What call you the town's name, where 
Alexander the pig was born? 

Gow. Alexander the great. 

Flu. Why, I pray you, is not pig, creat? * The 
pig, or the great, or the mighty, or the huge, or 
the magnanimous, are all one N ſave the 
. is a little variations. 

Gow. I think, Alexander the great was born in 
Macedon; his father was called—Philip of Mace- 
don, as I take it. 

Flo. I think, it is in Macedon, where Alexander 
is porn. 1 tell you, captain, If yon look in the 
maps of the *orld, I warrant, you ſhall find, in 
the compariſons between Macedon and Monmouth, 
that the ſituations, look you, is both alike. There 
is a river in Macedon; and there is alſo moreovera 
river at Monmouth: it is call'd Wye, at Monmouth; 
but it is out of my prains, what is the name of the 
other river; but 'tis all one, 'tis ſo like as my fin- 
gers is to my fingers, and there is ſalmons in both. 
If you mark Alexander's life well, Harry of Mon- 


mouth's life 1s come after it indifferent well; for 


there is figures in all things. Alexander (God 
knows, and you know,) in his rages, and his fu- 
ries, and his wraths, and his cholers, and his moods, 
and his diſplealures. and his indignations, and alſo 
being a little intoxicates in his e did, in his 


Gg3 


9 
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ales and his angers, look you, kill his peſt friend 
Clytus. 

Gow. Our king is not like him! in that he never 
kill'd any of his friends. 
Flu. It is not well done, mark you now, to take 
the tales out of my mouth, ere it is made an end 
and finiſh'd. I ſpeak but in the figures and com- 
parifons of it: As Alexander* is kill his friend 
Clytus, being in his ales and his cups; ſo alſo 
Harry Monmouth, being in his right wits and his 
goot judgements, is turn away the fat kinght' with 
the great pelly-doublet: he was full of jeſts, and 
gypes, and knaveries, and mocks. 1 am forget his 
Dame... -:-- 
Gow. Sir John Fallaff. 
Fru. That is he: 1 can tell you, there is goot 
men porn at Monmouth. 
Gow. Here comes his . 


5 —— As Alexander] I ſhould ſaſped that 8 who 
was well read in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch, meant 
_ theſe ſpeeches of Fluellen as a ridicule on the parallels of the Greek 
author; in which, circumſtances common to all men are affembled 
in oppofition, and one great aQion is forced into compariſon with 
another, though as totally different in themſelves, as was the be- 
havient of 1 8 Monmouth, from that of Alexander the Great. 

| SIEEVENS. 


5 —— the fat knight —] This is the laſt time that Falſtaff can 
make ſport. The poet was loath to part with him, and has con- 
tiuued his ee as long as he could. JOHNSON. 
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the ſcenes is the ſame as here. JOHNSON. 
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Alarum. Enter King HENRY, with a part of the 
Engliſh forces; WARWICK,” GLOSTER, EXETER, 


= and Others. 


K. Hen. I was not angry fince 1 came to o France, 


Until this inſtant — Take a trumpet, herald; 


Ride thou unto the horſemen on yon hill; 
If they will fight with. us, bid them come down, 


Or void the field; they do offend our ſight; 


I they'll do neither, we will come to them; 
And make them ſcir away, 3 as ſwift as ſtones 
Enforced from the old Aſſyrian flings : 


: Behides, we'll cut the throats of thoſe we have; * 


7. —— Warwick, } Richard . earl of Warwick. He 


did not, however, obtain that title till 1417, two years after the 
era of this play. MALONE. 


* And make them ſkir away,] 11 meet with this word in Ben 
Jonſon' s News from the Moon, a Maſque: + —— blow him afore 
him as far as he can ſee him; or ſtir over him with his bat's 
wings,” &. The word has already occurred. in Macbeth, Sce 
Vol. XI. p. 242, n. 7. STEEVENS. F | 


9 Befudes, we'll cut the throats &c. ] The * is in a very 
bloody diſpoſition. He has already cut the throats of his priſoners, 
and threatens now to, cut them again, No haſte of compofition 


could produce ſuch negligence; neither was this play, which is 


the ſecond draught of the ſame defign, written in haſte. There 
muſt be ſome diſlocation of the ſcenes. If we place theſe lines 
at the beginning of the twelfth ſcene, the abſurdity will be removed, 
and the action will proceed in a regular ſeries. This ranfpobtion | 
might eaſily happen in copies written for the players. Yet it muſt 
not be concealed, that in the imperfect play of 5600 the order of 

The difference of the two copies, may be thus accounted for. The 
elder was, perhaps, taken down, during the repreſentation, by 


the. contrivance of ſome bookſeller who was in hafte to publiſh 


It; or it might, with equal probability, have been colleQed from 


the repetitions of actors invited to a tavern for that purpoſe. 
The manner in which many of the ſcenes are printed, adds 


ſtrength to the ſuppoſition; for in theſe a ſingle line is generally 
7 viges into two, that the quantity of the Play might be ſeemingly 


11 
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And not a man of. them, that we ſhall take, 


| Shall talte our mercy: :— Go, and tell them ſo. 


| Increaſed. —The ſecond kad more ample edition (in the folio 1623) 


may be that which regularly belonged to the playhouſe; and yet 


with equal coufidence we may pronounce, that every dramatic 
compoſition would materially lufter, it only tranſmitted to the 


publick through the medium of ignorance, preſumption and ca- 
price, thoſe common attendants ou a theatre. STEEVENS. 


| Johnſon's long note on this paſſage i is owing to his i inattention.— 


The priſoners whom the King had already put to death were thoſe 


which were taken in the firſt adien; and thoſe whom he had now 


in his power, and threatens to defiroy, are the priſoners that were 
taken in the ſubſequent deſperate charge made by Bourbon, 
Orleans, &c. And accordingly we find, in the next ſcene but 
one, an account of thoſe priſoners amounting to upwards of 1500, 
with Bourbon and Orleans at the head of the liſt. It was this 
| ſecond-attack that compelled the King to kill the Priſoners who 


he had taken in the tk. M. MASON. 


The order of the ſcenes is the ſame (as Dr. Johuſon owns, )in | 


the quarto and the folio ; and the ſuppoſition of a ſecond draught is, 


1 ar perſuaded, a miſtake, originating from Mr. Pope, whoſe 
| Teſearches on thele ſubjects were by no means profound. The 
quarto copy of this play is manifeſtly an imperfe& tranſcript pro- 
cured by ſome fiaud, and not a firſt draught or hafty ſketch of 
Shakſpeare's. The chorufes, which are wanting in it, and which 


muſt have been wiiiten in 1599, before the quarto was printed, 


prove this, Yet Mr. Pope aſſerts that theſe choruſes, and all the 


= ether paſſa ges not found in the quarto, were added by the author 
after the year 1600. 


With reſpect however to the incongruity objeQed to, if it be 


one, Holinſhed, and not our poet, is anſwerable for it. For thus 
the matter is ated by him. While the battle was yet going on, 


about fix hundred French horſemen, who were the firft that had 


fled, hearing that the Engliſh tents were a good way diflant from 


the army, without a ſufficient guard, entered and pillaged the 


king's camp. When the outcry of the lackies and boys, which ran 


away for frar of the Frenchmen, thus ſpoiling the camp, came io 
the kings ears, he, doubting left his enemies ſhould gather together | 


again and begin a new helde, and wilt uſting further that the 


priſoners would either be an aide to his enemies, or very enemies to 
their takers indeed, if they were ſuffered to live, contrary to his 


accuſtomed gentleneſs, commanded by ſounde of trumpet, that 


every man upon pain of death ſhould incontinently flea his priſoner.” — 
| Herg ten we haye the frrſt trauſattion. relative to the killing. of-- -- 
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1 Enter MoxTjov, 1 ; 


g Exe. Here comes the herald of the French, my 
hege. 


the thats. in conſequence of the ſpoiling of the camp, to which 
Fluellen alludes in the beginning of this ſcene, when he complains 
of the French having killed t. the poys and the luggage:” and we 
ſee, the order for killing the priſoners aroſe partly frow that outrage, 
and partly from Henry's apprehenfion that his enemies might renew 
the battle, and that his forces were not * to guard. one 
army, aud fizht another.“ 

What follows will ſerve to 8 the king's threat in the ſpeech 
now before us, at leaſt will ſhew that it is not out of its place.— _ 
«© When (proceeds the Chronicler,) this lamentable. {laughter | of 
the priſoners ] was ended, the Engliſhmen diſpoſed themſelves in 


order of battayle, ready to abide a new fielde, and alſo to invade 


and vewly ſer on their enemies. — Some write, that the King per- 


- ceiving his enemies in one parte ts aſſemble together, as though they 


meant to give a new battaile for preſervation of the priſoners, ſent 
to them a herault, commaunding them either to depart out of his fight, 
or elſe to come forward at once, and give battaile; promiſing herewith, 


that 1F THEY DID OFFER TO FIGHT AGAYNE, NOT ONLY 


THOSE - PRISONERS WHICH _ HIS PEOPLE ALREADY HAD TAKEN, 
BUT ALSO SO MANY OF THFM AS IN THIS NEW CONELICTE , 
WHICH THEY THUS ATTEMPTED, SHOULD FALL INTO HIS 
HANDS, SHOULD DIE THE DEATH WITHOUT RFDEMPTION. 

The ſact was, that uotwithſtanding the firſt order concerning the 
priſoners, they were not all put to death, as appears from a ſub- 
ſequent paſſage, {which aſcertains what our author's conception 
was,) and from the moſt authentick accounts of the battle of Agin- 
court. ++ When the kiug fat at his refedion, he was ſerved at his 
boorde of thoſe great lords and princes that were taken in the field. 85 
Accordiug to Fabian, the Duke of Orleans, who was among the 
captives, on hearing the proclamation for putting the priſoners to 
death, was ſo alarmed, that he immediately ſent a meſſage to the 
newly aſſembled French troops, who thereupon diſperſed. Hardyng, 
who was himſelf at the battle of Agincourt, ſays, the priſoners 
were put io death, *+ ſave dukes and earles,” Speed, on the au- 
thority of Monftrelet, ſays, King Henry, contrary to his wonted 
generous nature, gave preſent commandment that every man ſhould 


Kill bis priſoger, which was immediately performed, certain prin- 


cip al men excepted;” who, as another Chronicler tells us, were tied 
back io back, and left unguarded. Wich this account | corelpouce 
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Gro. His eyes are hnmbler than they ns'd to be. 


K. Hen. How now! what means this, herald? 


know'ſt thou not, 
That I have fin'd theſe bones of mine for ranfom? 
Com'ſt thou again for ranſom? _ 
: + OUT, -- No, great king: 
I come to thee for charitable licence, 
That we may wander o'er this bloody field, 
To book our dead, and then to bury them; 
To fort our nobles from our common men; 
For many of our princes (woe the while!) 
Lie drown'd and ſoak'd in mercenary blood; 
(So do our vnlgar drench their peaſant limbs 
In blood of princes;) and their wounded ſeeds? 
Fret OVER deep in gore, and, with wild rage, 


that of Stowe ; 4 1 tells us, that ©« on that night, Sn the king 
_ fat at his refection, he was ſerved at his boorde of thoſe great lords 
and princes that were taken in the fielde.” So alſo Polydore Virgil : 
« Poſtquam bonam barten captivorum occiderunt,” xc. And 
laſtly Mr. Hume, on the authority of various ancient hiſtorians, 
fays that Henry, on diſcovering that his danger was not ſo great 
as he at firft apprehended from the attack on his camp, ſtopped 
the flaughter, and was ftill able to ſave a great number.“ 

But thovgh this fad were not eftabliſhed by the teſtimony of ſo 
many hiftorians, and though every one of the priſoners had been 
put to death, according to the original order, it was certainly 


policy in Henry to conceal that circumftance, and to threaten to 


kill them, as if they were living; for the motive that induced the 
French to rally was, (we are told,) to ſave theſe priſoners; and if 
they had been informed that they were already executed, they 
might have been rendered deſperate; at leaſt would have had leſs 
inducement to lay down their arms. This however is a diſquifition 


which is not neceſſary to our author's vindication. He followed 


the chronicle juſt as he found it. MALONE, 
—— and their wounded fleets — | The old copy cad 


with their, &c. ; the compoſitor's eye having probably glanced on the 
line beneath, Mr. Pope unneceſſarily rejected both words, reading 
while their wounded ſteeds, in which. he was followed: by the fub- 


ſequent editors. MALONE; | 
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Yerk ont their armed heels at their dead maſters, 
Killing them twice. O, give us leave, great king, 
To view the field in lakry, and diſpoſe 


Of their dead bodies. 


K. HEN. I tell thee truly, herald, 


| I know not, if the day be ours, or no; 


For yet a many of your horſemen peer, 


And gallop o'er the field. 


MONT. The day is yours. 
K. Hen. Praiſed be God, and not our freut. 
for it !— 


What i 1s this caſtle call'd, that ſtands hard by? 


Mor, They call it — Agincourt. 
K. Hen. Then call we this—the field of Agin- 
7 conrt, | 
Fonght on the day of Criſpin Criſpianus. 
FLu: Your grandfather of famous memory, an't 
pleaſe your majeſty, and your great-uncle Edward 


| the plack prince of Wales, as I have read in the 
chronicles, fought a moſt prove * here in 
France. 


K. HEN. They did, Fluellen. 

Flu. Your majeſty ſays very true: If your ma- 
jeſties is remember d of it, the Welſhmen did goot 
ſervice in a garden where leeks did grow, wearing 
leeks in their e caps: which, your ma- 


* Yerk out their armed hed —] So, in The Wealef goeth f 10 the 


Wall, 1600: 


„ Their neighing gennets, armed to the field, 
« Do yerk and fling, and beat the ſullen : ground.” * 
| | STEEVENS. , 


. 1 caps; | Monmouth caps were 6 much 
worn. From the following ſtanza in an old ballad of The Caps, 


printed in The Antidote againſt Melancholy, 1661, p. 3r, it N | 


they were paracutarly worn 8. foldiers: 


0 
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jeſty Kno, to this br is an honourable lace of. 


the ſervice : and, I do believe, your majeſty takes 
no ſcorn to wear the leek upon ſaint Tavy's day. 
K. HEN. I wear it for a memorable honour: 
For I am Welſh, you know, good countrymen. 
Flu. All the water in Wye cannot waſh your 
mazjeſties Welſh plood out of your pody, I can tell 
you that: Got pleſs it and preſerve it, as long as 
it pleaſes his grace, and his majeſty too! 

K. HN. Thanks, good my countryman. 


Flu. By Cheſhu, J am your majeliy's country- 


man, I care not who know it; I will confeſs it to 


all the 'orld: I need not to be aſhamed of your 
majeſty, praiſed be God 1o long as your majeſty 


is an honeſt man. 


K. HEN. God keep n me ſo Our heralds go with | 


him; 
Bring me juſt notice of the e 
On both our parts. Call yonder fellow hither. 
[Points to Williams. Exeunt Moxrjov, and 
Others. 


Exk. Soldier, you muſt come to the king. 


K. HEN. Soldier, way weareſt thou that glove in 


thy cap? 


Wits. An t pleaſe your majeſty, * 'tis the gage of 


one that I ſhould fight withal, if he be alive. 


« The Toldieri that the Monmouth wear, 
„On caſtle's tops their enſigns rear. | 
«© The ſeaman with the thrumb doth and. 
„% On higher part, than all the land.“ REED. 


« The beſt caps, (ſays Fuller, in his Worties of Wales, p. 500 | 
were formerly made at Monmouth, where the Capper's chapel doth 


fill remain. — If (he adds) at this day | 1660 ] the phraſe of wearing 
 @ Monmouth cap be taken in a bad acception, I hope the inhabitants 
of that town wall endeavour to diſprove 2 occaſion thereof.“ 


of 


CS 


„ 


. 
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a 


K. Hin, An Englihman? 
WiLL. An't pleaſe your majeſty, a raſcal, that 


ſ{wagger'd with me laſt night: who, if 'a live, and 


ever dare to challenge this glove, I have ſworn to 
take him a box o'the ear: or, if I can ſee my glove 
in his cap, (Which he ſwore, as he was a ſoldier, he 
would wear, if alive,) I will ſtrike it out ſoundly. 

K. HEN. What think you, captain Fluellen ? is 


it fir this ſoldier keep his oath? 


Flu. He is a craven and a villain elſe, at 
pleaſe your, majeſty, in my conſcience. 
K. HEN. It may be, his enemy is a genleman of 


great ſort, quite from the anſwer of his degree.“ 


Flo. Though he be as goot a gentleman as the 
tevil is, as Lucifer and Belzebub himſelf, it is ne- 


5 ceſſary, look yonr grace, that he keep his vow and 
his oath: if he be perjured, fee you now, his repu- 


tation is as arrant a villain, and a Jack-ſauce, ” as 


ever his plack ſhoe trod upon Got's round and his 


earth, in my conſcience, la. 
K. HN. Then keep wy VOW, firrab, when thou 7 
meer'ſt the fellow. | 
WòIII. So I will, my hoes 4 as I live.. 
K. Hen. Who ſerveſt thou under? 
WIII. Under captain Gower, my liege. 


9333 great fort,] High rank. So; in the ballad of Jane Shore: 
Lords and ladies of great ſort. JOHNSON. 


The quartos, 1600 and 1608, read—his enemy Wap bea gentleman | 


of worth. STEEVENS, 


quite from the anſwer of lis degree. ] A man of ſuch 
| 12100 as is not bound to hazard his perſon to anſwer to a challenge 
from one of the ſoldier's low degree. JOHNSON. 


4 ! ——Jack ſaact, J i. e. lavey Jack. See Vol. VI. p. 233, u. 6. 
| | aten. | 
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FLu. Gower is a goot captain ; ; and is good 


knowledge and literature in the wars. 
K. Hen. Call him hither to me, ſoldier. 


WòIII. I will, my liege. rt 


K. HEN. Here, Fluellen; wear vo this favour. 


for me, and ſtick it in thy cap; When Alengon and 


mylelf were down together, I pluck'd this glove 


from his helm: if any man cballenge this, be i is a 
friend to Alencon and an enemy to our perſon; if 
thou encounter any ſuch, apprehend him, an thou 
doſt love me. 


FLU. Your. grace does me as great honours, as 


can be deſired in the hearts of his ſubjects : I would 


fain ſee the man, that has but two legs, that ſhall 


find himſelf aggrief d at this glove, that is all; 


but I would ſain ſee it once; an 11 Got of his 


grace, that I might ſee it. 

K. HEN. Know't thou Gower ? 
Fru. He is my dear friend, an pleaſe you. 
K. HEN. Pray thee, go leck him, and bring him 


to my tent. 


FLo. I will fetch bim Exit. 
K. HEN. My lord of Warwick, —and my brott: er 


| Gloſter, 

Follow Fluellen cloſely at the . 3 

The glove, which I have given him for a favour, 

: May, haply, purchaſe him a box o'the ear; 

It is the ſoldier's; I, by bargain, ſhould 

Wear it mylelt. Follow, TA couſin Warwick: 


* When Alengon and myſelf were down together ; ] This circum- 


ſtance is not au inventiou of Shakſpeare's. Henry was felled to 


the ground at the battle of Agincourt, by the Duke of Alencon, 

but recovered and flew two of the Duke's attendants. Afterwards 
Alengon was killed by the king's guard, contrary to Henry's in- 
. teution, who wiſhed to have ſaved him, MALONE, 
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By Sa the ſoldier ſtrike him, (as, I jade 1 
By his blunt bearing, he will keep his word,) 
Some ſudden miſchief may ariſe of 1 it; 

For I do know Fluellen valiant, 


And, touch'd with choler, hot as gunpowder, 

And quickly will return an injury: 

Follow, and ſee there be no harm betw een them. 
G0 you with me, uncle of Exeter. [Excunt. 


SCENE N 
| Before King Henry 8 Pavilion, 
Enter Gowrr and WILLI AMS. 
WiLL. I wit 116 to knight you, captain. 

e Enter FLUELLEN. 

Flu. Got's will and his pleaſure, captain, I pe- 
ſeech you now, come apace to the king: there is 
more goot toward you, peradventure, than is in 
your knowledge to dream of. 


WiLL. Sir, know you this glove? 
Fu. Know the glove? 1 know, the glove i is a 


- glove. 


WILL. I know this; and us 1 challenge it. 


[Strikes him 


Flu. 'Sblud, an arrant traitor, as any's in the 
univerſal 'orld, or in France, or in 5 
_ Gow. How now, fir? you villain! 
WIII. Do you think I'll be forſworn? ? 


\ 
1 
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3 Flu. Stand away, captain Gower; I will give 
treaſon his payment into plows, 9 I warrant you. 

_ Witt. Lam no traitor, | A EO 

Fro. That's a lie in thy throat.—I charge you 
in his majeſty's name, apprehend him; he's a friend 

of the duke Alengon's, | 


Enter Warwick and GLosSTER, 

War. How now, how now! what's the matter? 
Flu. My lord of Warwick, here is praiſed be 
Got for it!) a moſt contagious treaſon come to 
light, look you, as you ſhall defire in a ſummer's 
day. Here is his majeſty, Te me. 


Enter King HENRW and EXETER. 
K. HEN. How now! what's the matter? 


Flo. My liege, here is a villain and a traitor, 
that, look your grace, has ſtruck the glove which 


your majeſty is take out of the helmet of Alengon. 


Witt. My liege, this was my glove; here is the 
fellow of it: and he, that I gave it to in change, 
| promiſed to wear it in his cap; I promiſed to ſtrike 


— into plows,] Mr. Heath very plauſibly reads — in {wo 
plows. JOHNSON. FF np es 3 
The quarto reads — I will give treaſon lis due preſently. We 
might therefore read in due plows, i. e. in the beating that is (5 
well his due. SEES TOY Dern Wits I ed OW LE 
Fuller, in his Ckurck Hiflory, p. 139, ſpeaks of the taſk-maſters 
of Iſrael, „ on whoſe back the number of bricks wanting were 
only ſcored in blows,” STEEVENS. 5 . 
The Scotch both in ſpeaking and in writing, frequently uſe into 
for in. However, if it ſhould'be thought neceſſary to amend the 


text, the readieft way would be to omit a ſyllable, and read— in 


plows. RIISON. | 
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zive him, if be did: I met this man with my glove in z 


. bis cap, and I have been as good as my word. ö 

Pro. Your majeſty hear now, (faving your ma- : 
you jeſty's manhood,) what an arrant, raſcally, beggarly, N f 4 
end lowly knave it is: I hope, your majeſty is pear me 5 


teſtimony, and witneſs, and avonchments, that this 
is the glove of Alengon, that your mazelty i is give 
me, in your conſcience now. 

K. HEN. Give me thy 8 ſoldiat; Look, 
er? here is the fellow of it. "Twas I, indeed, thou. 
be promiſed'ſt to ſtrike ; and thou haſt given me moſt 
to bitter terms. bo 
er's Flu. An pleaſe your majeſty, let his 5 whe, 1 

for it, if there is any martial law in the orld. 
K. HEN. How canſt thou make me ſatisfation ? 
Witt. All offences, my liege, come from the 
heart : : never came any from —_ that might of- "7 


end your majeſty. 
tor, K. HEN. It was ouiſelf thou didſt abuſe. 
ich WòIII. Your majeſty came not like yourſelf: 
on. you appear d to me but as a common man; witneſs 
the the night. your garments, your lowlineſs, and what 


your bighneſs ſuffer d under that ſhape, I beſeech 
you, take it for your « own fault, and not mine: for 


yy 


© Give me thy glove,] It muſt 1 me my glove; for of 
the ſoldier's A. the king bad not the fellow. JounsoN. | 

„% Give me my glove,” cannot be right, for the King had not | 
yet acknowledged the glove to be his. M, M ASW. 

The text is certainly right. By 4 thy glove,” the king means — 
the glove that thou baft now in thy cap; i. e. Henry' s glove, which _ 
he had. given to Williams, (ſee A8 Iv. ſc. i.) and of which hs 
had retained the fellow. 

30, in Romeo and Juliet, Ad I. fc, ili. the nurſe ſays to Juliet | 

„ were I not thine only nurſe, * 
* I'd ſay, thou had' ſt ſuck'd wiſdom fiom thy teak,” 
i, e. the nurſe's teat, MALONE. 


C 
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had you been as 1 took you for, I made no offence: 
| therefore, I beſeech your highneſs, pardon me. 
K. HEN. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with 


__ crowns, | 
Ada give it to this fellow.—Keep it, fellow; 


And wear it for an honour in thy cap, 


Till I do challenge it. — Give him the crowns:— 


And, captain, you muſt needs be friends with him. 


Fru. By this day and this light, the fellow has 


mettle enough in his pelly:— Hold, there is twelve 
pence for you, and I pray you to ſerve Got, and 


keep you out of prawls, and prabbles, and quarrels, 
and diſſenſions, and, I warrant you; it is the petter 


for you. 


WILL. I will none of your money. 
FLo. It is with a goot will; I can tell you, it 


will ſerve yon to mend your ſhoes: Come, where- 
fore ſhonld you be ſo paſhful? your ſhoes is not ſo 
goot: tis a goot lling, I warrant you, or I will 


change 1 it, 


Enter an Englih Herald. 


K. HEN. Now, herald: are the dead number d- 
HER. Here is the number of the ſlaughter'd 
„ [Delivers a paper. 


K. Hen. What priſoners of good lort are taken, 
uncle | 75 


* 


[ = your 1 is not ſo goot: ] Tn the mol minute te particular 
we find Shakſpeare as obſervant as in matters of the higheſt mo- 


ment. Shoes are, above any other article of dreſs, an obje& of 


J attention to the common ſoldier, and moſt liable to be worn out. 


 _MALONE. 


J Now, herald 5 are «the dead number? A: have little doubt but 


that this defeRive line was originally written as follows : 
7 N ow, herald, are as 4 dead on both fides number d. 
| : | STEEVAKS 


2 
\ 


„ 


d? 
ter'd 
per. 
ken, 


culars 
mo- 
ect of 
out. 
LONE. 
zt but 


VENS: 


* 


tlemen ſerved at their own charge in conſequence of their tenures; 
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EXE. Charles duke of Orleans,“ nephey to the 
king; 


John duke of Bourbon, and lord Bouciqualt: : 
Of other lords, and barons, knights, and 'ſquires, 


Full fifteen hundred, * common men. 
K. HEN. This note doth tell me of ten thouſand x 
French, | 


That in the field lie ſlain: of princes, in this number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 


One hundred twenty-ſix: added to theſe, - 


Of knights, eſquires, and gallant gentleman, 
Eight thouſand arid four hundred; of the which, 


Five hundred were but yeſterday dubb'd knights: ? 
So that, in theſe ten thouſand they have loſt, 
There are but fxteen hundred mercenaries ; 
The reſt are—princes, barons, lords, knights, 
"ſquires, N 


5 


And gentlemen of blood and quality. | 
The ee of thoſe their nobles that lie dead, — 


Charles De-la-bret, * high conſtable of France . 


4 Charles du le of Orleans Kc. ] | This 1ift is copied from Hall, 
| TOPS: 
0: taken om Holinſhed. MALONE. ox | 
5 == fixtcen hundred wercenaries; ] Mercenaries are in this. | 
1 common ſoldiers, or hired ſoldiers. The gentlemen ſerved at 
their own charge in conſequence of their tenures. FOHNSON, | 
I doubt the accuracy-of Dr. Jobuſon' s aſſertion, that ** the gen- 
as, I take it, this practice, which was always confined to thoſe 
bolding by knights' ſervice, and to the term of forty days, had 


fallen ivto complete diſuſe long before Henry the Fifth's time ; 
and perſonal ſervice would not, at that period, have excuſed the 


ſubfidies which were paid in lieu of it, Even the nobility were, 


for the moſt part, retained by contract to ſerve, with the numbers, 
for che time, and at the wages, ſpecified in the indenture. RI TSOx. 


© Charles De-la-bret, ] De-la-bret, as is already obſerved, ſhould 
be Charles D'Albret, would the meaſure permit of ſuch a change. 
Holiuſhed N apologizes for the omiſſion. of foreign names, 


Hh 2 
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Jaques of Chaigllon, A of Francs; ; | 
The maſter of the croſs-bows, lord Kambures; | 


Great- maſter of France, the brave fit Guiſchard Vun 
| Dauphin; 35 | 


9 F 
John duke of Alencon ; Antony duke of Brabant, tell 
The brother to ihe duke of Burgundy ; — 
And Edward duke of Bar: of luſty ears. Rs 
 Grandpre, and Rouſh, Fauconberg, and Foix, Th 
Beaumont, and Marle, Vaudemont, and Leſtrale. — 1 


Here was a royal fellowſhip of deatl 
Where i is the number of our Engliſh dead? 

. [Herald preſents another paper, 
Edwatd the duke of York,” the earl of Suttolk, 
Sir Richard Kelly, Davy Gam, eſquire :* 

None elſe of name: and, of all other men, 

But five and twenty. O God, thy arm was here, 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 

Aſcribe we all. When, without ſtratagem, 

But in plain ſhock, and even play of battle, 

Was ever known ſo great and little loſs, 


On one part and on the other ?—T ake 1 it, , God, 
For it is only thine! 


. "Tis wonderful 6 1 

K. Hen. Come, go we in proceſſion to the village: E + 
on account of nis inability to ſpetl them, but always calls this 8 N 
5 nobleman & the lord de la Breth, 


conſtable of France.” Se 8 
30, n. 9. SrEE VERS. | 


7 Edward the dike of 92 23 This and the two following lines, 
in the quartos, are given to Exeter. STEEVENS. 


Davy Gam, efquire: |} This gentleman being ſent by 
| N before the battle, to reconnoitre the enemy, and to find out 
their ſtrength, made this report: May it pleaſe you, my liege, there 
are enough to be killed, enough to be taken priſoners, and enough 
to run away.” He ſaved the king's life in the field. Had our poet 

been apprized of this circumſtance, this brave Welſhman would 
Probably have been more particularly noticed, and not have been 
| merely regiſtered } in a ee of names, MALONE, 


ard 


ber, 


age: 


this 
See 
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And bei It dad e throngh « our hoſt, 
To boaſt of this, or take that praiſe from God, 
Which is his only. 


Flu. Is it not lawful, an pleaſe your majeſty, to 
tell how many is kill'd ? 


K. HEN. Yes, captain; but with this acknow- 
leqdgement, 


That God fought for us. 


Flo. Ves, my conſcience, he did us great goot, 
K. HEN. Do we all holy rites; 


Let there be ſung Von nobis, and 7. Deum. 
The dead with charity enclos'd in clay, 


We'll then to Calais; and to England then; 


W here ne'er, from France arriv d more happy men. 
0 e | 


Do we all 1 koh rites; | The king (br the Chronicles cauſed 


the plalm, In exitu Iſrael de | pts (in which, according to the 


vulgate, is included the plalm, Non ns Domine, Kc. to be ſung 
after the victory. Porr. | 
The king (ſays Holinſhed) when he ſaw no appearance of 
enemies, cauſed the retreat to be blowen, and gathering his army 


together, gave thanks to Almighty God for ſo happy a victory, 


cauling his prelates and chapeleins to fing this pſalme, In exitu 
Iſrael de Egypto; and commaunding every man to kneele dawne, | 
on the grounde at this verſe—Non nobis, domine, non nobis, fea nomini 
tuo da glariam: which done, he cauſed Te Deum and certain an- 
thems to be ſung, giving laud and praiſe to God, and not boaſting | 
of his one force, or any humaine Power.“ | MALONE, | 


4% K IN G HNA T *. 
1 QT: Ve 


Enter Chokvus. 5 
1 


on R. Vouchſafe to hoſe that have not read the 


ſtory, 

That I may prompt them : and bf ſuch as have, 
1 humbly pray chem to admit the excuſe 
Of time, of numbers, and due courſe of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here preſented. Now we bear the king 
1oward Calais: grant him there; there ſeen, 
Heave him away upon your winged e e 
Athwart the ſea: Behold, the Englith beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives, * and boys, 


. Whoſe ſhouts and * out voice the ee * 


ſea, 


Which, like a mighty whiſller | 'fore the king, 


e qt kim chere; | there 1 If awed be not abbre- 


viated, our author with his accuſtomed licence uſes one of theſe 
words as a dillyllable, while to the other he aſhgns only its due 
| length. See Vol. VIII. p. 77, n. 8, MALONE. | 


1 ſulped the omiſhon of ſome word or words efſential to 4 


metre. Our poet might have written 
| "Toward: Calais: grant him there; there ſeen a white, 
Heave him away Kc. STEEVENS. / 


3 —— with wives, With, which is wanting in the old copy, 
was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio.  MALONE. 
4 —— @ mighty whifler—] An officer who walks firſt in pro- 


ceſſions, or before perſons in high ſtations, on occaſions of cere- 


mony. The name is fill retained in London, and there is an 
officer ſo called that walks before their companies at times of public 


Jonny. It ſeems a OPER from the French word huiſſer. 
 HANMER. 


LE See Mr. T. Warton's note to the tragedy of ale Ag Ill, 
e. . | 


the 


ys, 


Seems to prepare his way : ſo le him land; 
And, ſolemnly, ſee him ſet on to London. 
So ſwift a pace hath thought, that even now 
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ä 


You may imagine him upon Blackheath : 

Where that his lords deſitre him, to have borne® 
His bruiſed helmet, and his bended ſword, | 
Before him, through the city : he forbids it, 
Being free from vainneſs and lelf-glorious pride ; = 


Giving full trophy,“ ſignal, and oftent, 


Quite from himſelf, to God. But now behold, 


In the quick forge and workinghouſe of thought, 


How London doth pour out her citizens ! 
The mayor, and all his brethren, in beſt ſort, — 
Like to the ſenators of the 33 


— 


In the play of Gene Knight of the Golden Skield, xc. hs. 


a whiffler makes his appearance at a tournament, clearing the way 


before the king. In Weſtward Hoe, by Decker and "Ent 1607, 
the term is often mentioned. 


Again, in Monſi cur D' Olive, 1606: | 
I can go into no corner, but I meet with Come of my 1 


in their e e you may hear them balf a mile ere oy 


Found at you.“ 


I am afraid of nothing but that L ſhall. be balladed, 1 
and all my whifflers.” 


Again, in Weſtward Hoe, 1607 : | 
The torch-men and dae had an item to receive him. 


Again, in TEXNOTAMIA, 1618: 


Tobacco is a whiffler, 
„% And cries huff ſnuff with furie; 12 5 
„ His pipe's his club and linke, &c. 


Again, in The Je of Gulls, 1606: i 


« And Manaſſes ſhall go before like a he, and make way 


with bis horns.” STEEVENS. 


5 —— to have borne &c.] The n is, to 3 his. . 


| bruiſed helmet, &c. borne before him through the city: i. e. to 


order it to be borne, This circumſtance alſo our author found in 
Holinſhed, MALONE. 


Giving full trophy, ] Transferring. all the honours of con- 
queſt, all topics, tokens, and * from himſelf to God. 


Jouxsox. | 
H h 4 
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With the plebeians ſwarming at their heels, — 
Go forth, and fetch their conquering Ceſar 3 in: 
As, by a yay but by loving near 


— 


7: == likelikood, ] Liketibood for fimilitude. WARBURTON, 


The later editors, i in hope of mending the meaſure of this line, 
have injured the ſenſe, The folio reads as I have printed; but all 


the books, ſince reviſal became falbionable, and editors have been 
more diligent to diſplay themſelyes than to illuftrate their author, 


have giyea the line thus: | 
As by a low, but loving likelihood. 


Thus they have deſtroyed the praiſe which the poet defigned for 


Eſſex; for who would think himſelf honoured by the epithet low? 
The poet, defirous to celebrate that great man, whoſe popularity 


was then his boaſt, and afterwards his deſtrudion, compares him to 


king Harry; but being afraid to offend the rival cqurtiers, or 


| perhaps the queen herſelf, he confeſſes that he is lower than a king, Y 


© would never have reprelemted bim n as low. 


'— Others equally reprehenſible. Our author had the beſt grounds for 


| ſappoſing that Lord Eſſex on his return from Ireland would be at- 


tended with a nymerous concourſe of well-wiſhers; for, on his 
ſetting out for that country in the ſpring of the year in which this 


play was written, „ he took horſe (ſays the continuator of Stowe's 


Chronicle, ) in Seeding lane, and from thence being accompanied 


with diverſe noblemen and many others, himſelve very plaiuly 


Attired, roade through Grace - church ſtreet, 'Cornhill, Cheaplide, 
and other high fireets, in all which places and in the fields, the 


people preſſed exceedingly to behold him, eſpecially in the high 


way for more than foure miles ſpace, crying, and ſaying, God 
bleſſe your Lordſhi ip, God preſerve your honour, &c. and ſome 


followed him till the evening, only to bebold him.“ —“ Such and 
10 great (adds the ſame writer) was the hearty love aud deep 


affedion of the people towards him, by reaſon of his bounty, 


liberalitie, affabilitie, ang mild behaviour, that as well (cbollars, 
| ſouldiers, citizens, ſaylers, &c. proteflants, papiſts, ſefaries and 


atheiſts, yea, women and children which never ſaw him, that it 
was held in them a happineſs to follow the work of his fortunes.” 


That ſuch a man ſhould have fallen a ſacrifice to the caprice n 


fantaſtick woman, and the machinations of the deteſtable Cecil, 


muſt ever be lamented, — His return from Ireland, however, was 


very different from what our poet predided. See * curious 


accgunt of it in "ne Syduey Papers, Vol. II. P. 187. 
= Malonx. 


Jonxsox. 
Mr. . made this improper ahemtion; as well as a thouſand 


„ 


— 2 


r 


6 9 


aK. TAT AKA 


(„ine en . and 


Were now the general of our gracious empreſs? 
(As, in good time, he may,) from Ireland coming, 


Bringing rebellion broached ? on his ſword, 


How many would the peaceful city quit, 

Jo welcome him? much more, and mach more 
| cauſe, 

Did they this Harry. Now in London place kan ; 

(As yet the lamentation of the French | 


| Invites the king of Engiand s ſlay at home: 
The emperor's coming * in behalf of France. 


To order peace between them ;) and omit 
All the occurrences, Whatever chanc' d, 


No the 3 of our gracious mpref 1 The earl of Elter | 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. ob-. 


Few noblemen of his age were more courted by poets. From 


Spenſer, to the loweſt rhymer, he was the ſubjef of numerous fon- 


nets or popular ballads, I will not except Sydney, 1 could pro- 
duce evidence to prove, that he ſcarce ever went out of England, 
or left London, on the moſt friyolous euterprize, witbout a paſtoral 
in his praiſe, or a panegyric in metre, which were fold and ſung 
in the ſtreets. T. WARTON., 

To ſuch compliments as are here beſlo wed by our author on the 
earl of Eſſex. Barnabie Riche, in his Souldier's Wiſhe to Britons 
Welfare, or Captain Skill. and Captain Pill, 1604, p. 21, ſeems to 


allude: —— not ſo much as a memorandum forthe moſt honbour- 


able enterprizes, how worthily ſo ever performed, unleſs perhaps 
a little commendation in a ballad, ar if a man be favoured by @ 
ploymaker, he may ſometimes be canonized on a flage.” STEEVENS, 


2 Bringing rebellion Yroachey e, e transfieed. JOHNSON, 


le emperor's N The emperor vigiſmand, who was 
married to Henry's ſecond couſin. If the text be right, | ſuppoſe 


the meaning is,— The emperor is coming; &c. but [ ſuſpe& ſome | 


corruption, for the chorus ſpeaks of the emperor's viſit as 8 8 paſt. 
] believe, a line has been loſt before © The emperor's” &c.— If 
we tranſpoſe the words and omit, we have a very unmetrical line, 
but better ſenſe. Omit the emperor's coming, —and all the occur- 
rences Which happened till Harry's return to France.” Perbaps 
this was the author's meaning, even as the words ſtand. If ſo, the 
mark of parentheſis ſhould be placed after the word you and a 
comma after them. MALONE. | | 
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Till Harry's back-return again to France; 8 
There muſt we bring him; and myſelf have play'd 
The interim, by remembering you—'tis paſt, 
Then brock abridgement; and your eyes advance 
Aiter your thoughts, ſtraight back again to France. 


[ Exit, 


.$:C E NE I. 85 
France, An Engliſh Court of chart. 


Enter FLUELLEN and Gown. 


Gow. Nay chat s right; But why wear yon your 


leek to-day ? faint Davy's day is paſt, 
FLU. There is occaſions and cauſes why and 
Wherefore in all things: I will tell you, as my friend, 


captain Gower; The raſcally, ſcald, beggarly,lowſy, 


pragging knave, Piſtol, - which you and yourſelf, 


and all the orld, know to be no petter than a fellow, 


look you now, of no merits, he is come to me, 
and prings me pread and falt yeſterday, look you, 


and bid me eat myileek : it was in a place where I 
could not breed no contentions with him; but 1 


will be ſo pold as to wear it in my cap till J ſee 


him once again, and then 1 will ell him a little h 


piece of my deſires. 


1 Ha I; ] This ſcene ought, in my. opinion, to conclude the 
fourth at, and be placed before the laſt chorus. There is no 
Engliſh camp in this act; the quarrel apparently happened before 
_ the return of the army to England, and not after fo long an inter- 
val as the chorus has ſupplied. Jonnsox. | | 

+ Fluellen preſently ſays, that he wore his leek in conſequence of 
an affront he had received but the day before from Piſtol. Their 
preſent quarrel has therefore no reference to that begun in the hxth 
ſcene of the third act. STEEVENS. | RT 
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Enter pisrol. 


Gow. Why, here be comes, felling like a tur- 
key- cock. 
Filo. Tis no matter for kits ſwellings, nor nis 
turkey cocks. God pleſs you, ancient Piſtol! you. 
ſcurvy, lowly knave, Got pleſs you! 


PisT. Ha! art thou Bedlam ? doſt thou thirſt, 
baſe. Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca's fatal web ?4 


Hence! 1 am qualmiſh at the ſmell of leek. _ 
Ftv. I peſeech you heartily, ſcurvy lowly knave, 
at my deſires, and my requeſts, and my petitions, 
to eat, look you, this leek ; becaule, look you, you 
do not love it, nor your affections, and your ap- 


petites, and your digeſtions. does not agree with 1 it, 


1 would deſire you to cat it. 


PisrT. Not for Cadwallader, and all his goats. 


Flu. There is one goat for you. [Strikes him. ] 
Will you be ſo goot, ſcald knave, as eat it? 22 


PST. Baſe Trojan, thou ſhalt die. 


Flo. You ſay very true, ſcald knave, when Got's 
Z will is: I will defire you to live in the mean time, 
and eat your victuals; come, there is ſauce for it. 
[Striking him again.] 
mountain- ſquire; but I will make you to-day a 


You call'd me yeſterday, 


ſquire of low degree.“ I pray you, fall to; if you 


can mock. a leck, you can eat a leek. Ip 


4 To have me lit up Kc. * Doſt thou dire to have | me put 5 

| ee to death. JOHNSON. 
* —— ſquire of law 1 That bs, 1 will bring thee to the | 

ons: | JOHNSON. 185 | | 


0 


im. 


See Reliques of Tagen Poetry, Vol. III. * 30, 2d edition. 
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Gow. ae captain; you have afſtoniſh'd 


Flu. I ſay, I will make him eat ſome part of my 


eek, or I will peat his pate four days :—Pite, I pray 


you; it is goot for your green wound, and Your 
ploody coxcomb, . | 


Pisr. Muſt I bite? 
Fru. Yes, certainly; and out of doubt, and out 


of queſtions too, and ambiguities, 


P1sT. By this leek, I will moſt horribly revenge; 


I eat, and eat, I ſwear.” 
Flu. Fat, I pray you: Will you have Time more 


ſauce to your leek? there is not t enough leck to [wear 


by. 


"The n of Low Degree i is the title of an _ romance, enu- 


merated among other books in a letter concerning Queen. Elizabeth's 
Entertainment at Kenelworth, STEEVENS. 


This metrical romance, which was very popular among our 
countrymen in ancient times, was burleſqued by Chaucer in his 
rhyme of Sir Thopas, and begins thus: | 

elt was a ſquyre of lowe degre, 
«© That loved the king's daughter of Hungré.“ 


PERCY, 


e - aftoniſh'd kim. ] That 15 you Have funned him with 
the blow. JOHNSON. | 


Rather. you have confounded TY M, MASON. 


Dr. Johnſon's explanation is the true one. | So, in the Second 
Book of The Deſtrudtion of Troy: Theſeus ſmote again upon his 
enemy, which &c.——and ſtruck Theſeus ſo fiercely with his 


ſword—that he was a ſloniſhed with the ſtroke.” STEEVENS. 
7 J eal, and eat, I ſwear. ] Thus the firſt folio, for which the 


later editors have put, I cat and ſwear. We ſhould read, I ſup- 
pole, in the frigid tumour of Piſtol's dialed : 


T eat, and eke I ſwear. Jonson. 


Thus alſo Piſtol, in The Merry Wives of Windfor : 
And 1 to Ford ſhall ee unfold——,” STEEVENS. 


Perhaps, I eat, and eating ſwear.” HoLT WHITE. 


3 — — uy > of® > 
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thing of me but cudgels, 
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PisT. Quiet thy cudgel; 1 thou doſt ſee, I eat. 
FLU. Much goot do you, ſcald knave, heartily. 
Nay, * pray you, throw none away; the ſkin is goot 
for your proken coxcomb. When you take occa- 
ſions to ſee leeks hereafter, 1 Perf you, mock at 

them; that is all. 


PIs T. Good. 


Flu. Ay, leeks is goot: —Hold you, there is a 
groat to heal your pate. 
PisT. Me a groat! 


FLVo. Yes, verily, adi in truth, you mall take it, 
or I have another leek in my pocket, which you 


ſhall eat. 


"Pwr; I whe thy groat, in earneſt of revenge, | 
Flb. If I owe you any thing, 1 will pay you in 1 
cudgels; you ſhall be a woodmonger, and buy no- - 


God be wr you, and 
keep you, and heal your pate, Exit. 
Pisr. All hell ſhall ſtir for this. 


Gow. Go, g0; you are a counterfeit cowardly. 


| knave. Will you mock at an ancient tradition, — 


begun upon an honourable reſpect, and worn as a 
memorable trophy of predeceas' a valour, —and dare 
not avouch in your deeds any of your words? I 
have ſeen you gleeking' and galling at this gentle- 
man twice or thrice, You thought, becauſe he 
could not ſpeak Engliſh in the native garb, he 
could not therefore handle an Engliſh cudgel: you 
find it otherwiſe; and, henceforth, let a Welſh 
PR gleeting—] $6: 0\ ſcolking, ſaeering. Gleek was a game 
at cards. So, in Greene's Tu Quogue, i614: Why gleck, that's 
your ouly game—,"—* Gleel let it be; for I am perſuaded 1 thall 


gleet ſome of you. MT Again, in Tom Tyler and his Wife, 1661: 
—1 . bleet, or men be aware.“ STEEVENS, 


! 
| 
| 
| 
3 


correction inch you a good Eaglif EO RAE 
Fare ye well. Fu. 
PisT. Doth fortune play the huſwife⸗ with me no 


News have I, that my Nell is dead” 1 the pra. 


Of malady of France; 

And there my rendezvous is quite cut off. 
Old I do wax; and from my weary limbs 
Honour is cudgell'd. Well, bawd will I turn, 


And ſomething lean to cutpurſe of quick hand. 
To England will I ſteal, and there Ill ſteal: 


And arches will I get unto theſe ſcars, 


And 885 1 got them in the Gallia wars. L Exit. 


nes BY gliſh condition. } Condition i is temper, difpoltion of 
mind. So, in The Merchant of Venice: if he have the condition 
of a faint, with the complexion of a devil.”  STEEVENS. 


See p. 494, n. 5. MALONE. 


a Doth fortune play the huſwife — ] That is, the Jo Hufwife | 


is here in an ill ſenſe. Jonxsox. 
. News have J, that my Nell is dead &e. | Old r 01 


STEEV ERB. 


We muſt read—my Nell is dead. In a "Re ſcene Piſtol ſays: 
4 Nor ſhall my Nell keep lodgers.” MALoxE. ] Doll Tearſheet 
was fo little the favourite of Piſtol, that he offered her in contempt 
to Nym. Nor would her death have cut off his rendezv0us; that 


is, deprived kim of a home, Perhaps the poet forgot his plan. 


In the quartos, 1600 and 1608, the lines are read thus: 

„% Doth Fortune playe the huſwyfe wich me now? 
ls honour cudgel'd from my warlike lines Lloins]!? 
& Well, France farewell. News have I certainly, 

4% That Doll is fick one [on] mallydie of France, 

© The warres affordeth nought; home will I trug, 
„ Bawd will I turne, and uſe the flyte of hand; 
To England will L ſteal, and there III ſteal; 

- & And patches will I get unto theſe ſkarres, | | 

0 And ſwear I gat them in the Gallia Wals. 


« The « comic ſcenes of The Hiſtory f Henry the Fourth and Fifth 
are nowat an end, and all the comic perſonages are now diſmiſſed. 


Falſtaff and Mrs. Quickly are dead; Nym and Bardolph are hanged; 
| Gadfhill was loſt nen after the robbery; Poins and Peto 


Jouxsox- 
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SCENE I. 


Troyes in Champagne,* 10 Apartment in 'the 
French King's Palace. 


Enter, al „ King HEN AV, BED FORD, Glos rex, 


EXETER, WARWICK, WESTMORELAND, and other 
Lords ; at another, theFrench King, Queen ISABEL, 
the Princeſs KATHARINE, Lords, Ladies, &c. the 
Duke of BURGUNDY, and has Train. 5 


K HEN. Peace to this ee wherefore we 
are met!“ 


Unto our brother France ,—and to our fler, 


have e 3 one 1 80 not how; and Piſtol i is now beaten 
into obſcurity. I believe every reader regrets their departure. 


JOHNSON. 
5 Hen fines time before his marriage with Katharine, aceom- 
ry © 


panied by his brothers, uncles, &c. had a conference with her, the 


French King and Queen, the Duke of Burguady, &c. in a field 


near Melun, where two pavilions were erected for the royal families, 


and a third between them for the council to aſſemble in and deli- 


berate on the articles of peace, “ The Frenchmen, (ſays the 


Chronicle,) ditched, trenched, and paled their lodgings for fear of 
after-clappes; but the Engliſhmen had their parte of the field only 
barred and parted.” But the treaty was then broken off. Some- 
time afterwards they again met in St. Peter's church at Troyes in 
Champagne, where Kathariue was affianced to Henry, and the 


articles of peace between France and England finally concluded. — 


Shakſpeare, having mentioned i in the courſe of this ſcene, „ a bar 
and royal interview,” ſeems to have had the former place of meet- 


ing in his tboughts; : the deſcription of the field near Melun in the 


Chronicle ſomewhat correſponding to that of a bar or barriers: 
But the place of the preſent ſcene is certainly Troyes in Cham- 
pagne. However, as St. Peter's church would not admit of the 
French King and Queen, &c, retiring, and then appearing again 
on the ſcene, I have ſuppoſed, with the former n the inter- 


| view to take place in a palace. MALONE. 


„ Peace to this meeting, wherefore we are met! ] Peace, for which | 
we are here met, be to this meeting 


" Wy: after the earn e the a AG ſeems naturally to begin. 
| Jounsox. 
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Health and fair time of day :—joy and odd Widder 
To our moſt fair and princely couſin Katharine; 
And (as a branch and member of this royalty, 
By whom this great aſſembly is contriv'd,) 

We do ſalute you duke of Burgundy ;— 

And, princes French, and peers; health to you all! 
Fzg. KING. Rightjoyous are we to behold your face, 
Moſt worthy brother England; fairly met: — 

So are you, princes Engliſh, every one. 

2. Is A. So happy be the iſſue, bröcher England, 
| Of this good day, and of this gracious meeting, 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes; 

Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Againſt the French, that met them in their bent, 

The fatal balls of murdering bafiliſks :9 

The venom of ſuch looks, we fairly hope 

Have loſt their quality; and that this day ” 

Shall change all griefs, and quarrels, into love. 

K. HEN. To cry amen to that, thus we appear, MW - 

Q. Isa. You Engliſh princes all, I do ſalute you. WU =: 

Bog. My duty to you both, on equal love, 

Great kings of France and England! That I have 
labour'd- Mm 7* 


With all my wits, my pains, and grong endeavours, *. 
Jo bring your moſt imperial majeſties 

Unto this bar“ and royal interview, : * 
Vour mightineſs on both parts beſt can witneſs. 10 
Since then my office hath ſo far prevail d. of 
N Tie fatal balls of murdering baſiliſks: [So, in The Winters 1 
„ | f 
| % Make me not ſighted like the baſiliſt.“ + : 
It was anciently ſuppoſed that this ſerpent could deflroy the objed | 5 
of i its vengeance by merely We it. See Vol. XIV. p. 266, n. 9. = 
|  STEEVENS. | 


7 Unis this bar—}] Ts this barrier; to this place of congre6, FF 
Jonson. 3 


KING HENRY v. 4: 


That, "ROD to face, and royal eye to eye, 5 
Yon have congreeted ; let it not diſgrace 128 
If I demand, before this royal view, 

What rub, or what impediment, 'there 1s, 
Why that the naked, poor, and mangled peace, 
Dear nurſe of arts, plenties, and joyful births, 
Should not, in this beſt garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely viſage? 


Alas! ſhe hath from France too long been thas'd; 
And all her huſbandry doth lie on e e 


Corrupting in its own fertility, 


Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 


Unpruned dies: her hedges even-pleach' d, — 


Like priſoners 8 e with hair, Fn 


.'» Unprened: dies: ] We muſt read, 


grow wild ; by which the — nouriſhment is, withdrawn from 


its fruit. WARBURTON, 


This emendation is phyſically right, but poetically the vine 


: may be e well enough ſaid to oo, which ceaſes to bear fruit. 


Jonxson. 
1 hedges win-leck 4 — 


Like e wildly over-grown with hair, Kc. 3. This image of | 
_ priſoners is oddly introduced. 


A hedge even-pleath'd is more pro- 
perly imprifoned than when it luxuriates i in Non exuberance, 
JoHns0N, 


1 crlticifim on this paſſage has no juſt foundation. The 


king compares the diſorderly ſhoots of an unclipped hedge, to the 


hair and beard of a priſoner, which he has neglected to trim; a 


neglect natural to a perſon who lives alone, and in a 289 85 ſtate | 
of mind. M. MASON, 


The learned commentator [ Dr. Jobnſon ] nifhoprabeaded, I hw | 


45 our author's ſentiment. 
long branches. being cut off, are twiſted and woven through the 


Hedges are pleached, that is, theif 


lower part of the hedge, in order to thicken aud ſtrengthen the 


fence, The following year, when the hedge ſhoots out, it is 
cuſtomary in many places to clip .the ſhoots, ſo as to render them 


even. The Duke of Burgundy therefore, among other inſtances | 


7 for negled of TY 
does not kill the vine, but cauſes it to ramify immoderately, and 


3 


of the negle& of huſbandry, mentions this ; ; that the hedges, Which 


Vol. Xl 7 1 FS 
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Pat forth diforden d twigs: : her fallow 10 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank famitory, 
Doth root upon; while that the coulter ruſts, 
That ſhonld deracinate ? ſuch ſavagery: 
The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freckled cowllip, burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the ſcythe, all * uncorfeQted, rank, 
Conceives by. idleneſs; and nothing teems, 
But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckhes, burs, 
Loſing both beauty and utility. 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
| Defediive 1 in their natures, * grow to wildneſs; 


1 
were even- pleached, for want of trimming ER forth irregular 
_ twigs; like priſoners, who in their confinement have negledted the 
uſe of the razor, and in conſequence are wildly overgrown with 
hair. The hedge in its cultivated ſtate, when it is even-pleacked, 


= compared to the priſoner; in its wild SALE, it reſembles 


the priſoner „ overgrown with hair. 


As a hedge, however, that is ever pleacked or woven together, | 
hol one that is clipt, are alike reduced 'to an even ſurface, our 


author with his uſual licence might have meant only by even- 


pfleached, 6 our hedges which were endorse clipp'd ſmooth and 


; even. 
The line Like Pale Kc. it mould be obſerved, relates 


to the one . which follows, and not to that which precedes it. The 


conſtruction is, Her even · pleached hedges put forth diſordered 
twigs, reſembling perſons in priſon, whoſe faces are from vegas 
_ over-grown with hair. MALONE, 


3. _— deracinate — ] To deracinate is to force up wy the roots. 


| $04: in Troilus and Creſſuda : 


»" 66 — = rend and deracinats 
ce The unity, Ke. | STEEVENS:. 


> TEN 2s . all — ] Old copy, unmetrically — withall. STEEVENS, | 


3 And as our vineyards, ] The old ropy reads — And all our 


Nne yard. The emenda tion was made Ny Mr. Roderick. 


4 Defeftios i in their natures, V. ature had been changed by ſome 
of the editors into nurture; but, as Mr. Upton obſerves, unneceſſa- 


ily, Sua deficiuntur natura. They were not defedive in the 


MALONE, 


% 
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Even ſo our houſes: and Guei and children, 
Have loſt, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The ſciences that ſhould become our country; | 
But grow, like ſavages, —as ſoldiers will, 


That nothing do but meditate on blood, — 


To ſwearing, and ſtern looks, diffus'd attire, 5 


And every thing that ſeems unnatural. 


Which to reduce into our former favour, © 


You are aſſembled: and my ſpeech entreats, 
That I may know the let, why gentle peace 


Should not expel theſe inconveniencies, 

And bleſs us with her former qualities. 

K. HEN. If, duke of Burgundy, you would the 
peace, 

Whoſe want gives growth to the imperfections 

Which you have cited, you muſt buy that peace 


With full accord to all our juſt demands; 
| Whoſe tenours and particular effects 
| You have, enſchedul'd briefly, in your hands. 


creſcive nature, for they grew to wildneſs; but they were defedive 
in their proper and favourable nature, which was to bring forth 
food for man. STEEVENS. | | 


5 —— diffus'd attire, ] Diffus'd, for extravagant. The military habit 


i of thoſe times was ul Bat, + ſo. AR III. Gower fays, And what 


@ beard of the general's cut, and @ horrid ſuit of the camp, will a0 


| anongf, xc. is wonderful to be thought on. WARBURTON. - 


| Difjus'd is ſo much uſed by our author for wild, irregular, and 
ſtrange, that in Tie Merry Wives of Windſor he applies it to“ a I | 


uppoſed to be ſung. by fairies. Jounsox. 


So, in King Lear, Ad I. ſc. iv: | 
„ If that as well I other accents borrow, 
« That can my ſpeech diffuſe, ——. . 
Sce note on this paſſage. STEEVENS. 
5 —— former favour, | Former appearance. Joansox, 
So, in Othello + 
„% - nor ſhould I know him, | | 
0 Were he in favour as in humour alter'd. 55 srzxvrns. | 
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Bon. The king hath heard them; to the which 


as yet, 
There is no anſwer made; 
K. HEN. Well chen, the peace, 


Which you before ſo urg'd, lies in his anſwer. 
FR. KIS. I have but with a curſorary eye 
O'er-glanc'd the articles: pleaſeth your grace 
Jo appoint ſome of your council preſentlß 
Jo fit with us once more, with better heed 
Jo re- ſurvey them, we will, ſuddenly, 
Paſs our accept, and peremptory anſwer. ” 


9 — ue will, ſuddenly, 

Paſs our accept, and peremptory anſwer. J As the ck king 
deſiies more time to conſider deliberately of the articles, tis odd., 
and abſurd for him to ſay abſolutely, that he would accept them 
all. He certainly muſt mean, that he would at once wave and 
decline what he diflik'd, and conſigu to ſuch as he approved of. 
Our author uſes paſs in this manner in other places; as in King 

ohn n 
J „ But if you fondly paſs our profes love.” | 

WARBURTON, 

The Seien 18 founded, 1 apprehend, on a miſconception of 

the word accept, which does not, I think, import that he would 


accept them all, but means acceptation. We will immediately, ſays 


he, deliver our acceptation of theſe articles, —the opinion which ue 
ſhall form upon them, and our peremptory anſwer to each particu- 
lar. Fuller in his Worthies, 1660, uſes acception for acceptation. See 
lc. vii, of the preceding act, p. 459, n. 4. | 
It auy change were to be made, I would rather read, — 4 Paſs 
or rxieft, ' Ke. i. e. agree to, or except againſt the articles, as I 
ſhould either approve or dillike them. So, iu a ſubſequent part 
ot chis ſcene: | 
Nor this 1 hd not, brother, fo deny'd, | 
| But your requeſt. ſhall make me let it pas. MALONE. 
Paſs our accept, and perempiory anſwer. | i, e. we will pals our 
acceptance of wiiat we approve, and we will paſs a peremptory 
anſwer to the reft, Politeneſs might forbid his laying, we will 
| pals. a denial, but his own dignity required more time for delibe- 
ration. Beſides, if we read pals or accept, is uot A hack anſwer. 
ſuperfluous, and Wann . in the former words ? 


- To LLEIT. 


ich, 


king 


odd., 


hem 

and 
| of, 
King 


TON, 
n of 


ould 


ſays 
h we 
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See 


Paſs 
as I 
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ONE. 
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tory 
will 
lübe- 


ſuer | 


LET, 


| * / "4 "pans, 4 
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k. HEx. Brother, we mall. 80, . Exeter, — 
And brotherClarence, *—andyou, brother Gloſter.— 
Warwick, — and Huntington, — go with the king: 
And take with you free power, to ratify, 

Augment, or alter, as your wiſdoms beſt 


8 fee advantageable for our dignity, 


Any thing in, or ont of, our demands; 
And we'll conlign thereto. — Will you, fair ſiſter, 
Go with the princes, or ſtay here with us? 
Q. Isa. Our gracious brother, 1 will £0 with 
them; 


Haply, a woman's voice may, do ſome good, 


When articles, teo nicely urg'd, be ſtood on. 


K. Hen. Yet leave our couſin Katharine here with 
us ; 
She | is our capital demand, compris * 
Within the fore- rank of our articles. 
Isa. She hath good leave. 


( Exeunt all but HENRY, KATHARINE, and her 
Gentlewoman. | | 


K. HEN. Fair Katharine, and malt fair le 


Will you vouchſafe to teach a ſoldier terms, 


Sach as will enter at a lady's ear, 


And plead his love-ſuit to her gentle heart? 


L And brother Clarence, ] Neither Clarence nor = Kuntiagloi, 8 
the king here addreſſes, has been enumerated in the Dramatis Per- 
ſong, as neither of them ſpeaks a word. Huntington was John 
Holland, earl of Huntington, who afterwards married the widow 
of Edmond Mortimer, earl of March. MALONE. 

Fair Katharine, and moſt fair? ] Shakſpeare might have taken 


the: hint for this ſcene from the anonymous play of Henry V. ſo 


often quoted, where the king begins with greater bluntncls, and, 
with an exordium moſt truly Engliſh : | 


„ How now, fair lady- Katharine of France! 
Li. What news? “ Srrxxvkxs. 


„ 
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KATH. Your majeſty ſhall mock at me; I cannot 
ſpeak your England. | 
K. Hen. O fair Katharine, if you will love me 


N ſoundly with your French heart, I will be glad to 
hear you confeſs it brokenly with your ee 


tongue. Do you like nie, Kate? 


Kar. Pardonnez Ys l cannot tell vat 1s — like 


r 
K Hen. An aint is like you, Kate ; and you 
are like an angel. | 
KATH. ve aut-ul? oor je Juis ſemblable d les 
ganges? 
d Alick. Ouy, vrayment, (au/ 2 grace) ainſ 
dit-il. 
ey Hi: I faid ſo, dear Katharine; and] muſt 
not bluſh 10 affirm it. 
_ Kath. O bon Dieu! les langues bes hommes ſont 
plrmnes des tromperies. 
K. Hev., What ſays ſhe, fair one? that the ton 
gues of men are full of deceits? 


ALICE. Ouy; dat de tongues of de mans is be 


full of deceits: dat is de princeſls.* 
K. Hen. The princeſs is the better Engliſh-woman, 


Sr Kate, my wooing 1s fit for thy underſtand- 
: 1 am glad, thou can'ſt ſpeak no better Engliſh; 
: for, 11 thou couldſt, thou e find me ſuch a 


2 dat is de princeſs. ] Surely this ſhould be — Dat ſays de 
princeſs. This is in anſwer to the king, who aſks, „What lays 


ſhe, fair one? M. MASON, - 


I believe the old reading is 3 Os one. - By — dat is the princeſs, 


The lady in her broken Engliſh, means — tha? is what the prin- 
* ceſs has ſaid. Perhaps, the ſpeaker was defirous to exempt herſelf 
from ſuſpicion of concurrence in a general, cenſure on the incerity 
of mankind. STEEVENS. 


nt 


11 
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tit king. that thou wouldſt ink, I had fold- 
my farm to buy my crown. I know no ways to 
mince it in love, but directly to ſay — I love you: 


then, if you urge me further than to ſay— Do you. | 


in faith? I wear out my ſnit. Give me your an- 
wer; Yfaith, do; and ſo lA: hands, and a bar- 


gain: How ſay you, lady ? 


Kar. Sauf voſtre honneur, me underſtand well. 


K. HEN. Marry, if you would put me to verſes, 


3 —— fuck a plain ling,] 1 know not "wy bel teste now 


gives the king nearly ſuch a charader as he made him formerly 


ridicule in Percy. This military grofineſs and unſkilfulneſs in all 


the ſofter arts does not ſait very well with the gaieties of his youth, 


with the general knowledge aſcribed to him at his acceſſion, or with 
the contemptuous meſſage ſent him by the dauphin, who repreſents 


him as fitter for a ball-room than the field, and tells him that he is 


not to revel into duchies, or win provinces with a nimble galliard. 


The truth is, that the poet's matter failed him in the fifth ad, and 


he was glad to fill it up with whatever he could get; and not 


even Shakſpeare can write well without a proper ſubje&. It is a 
vain endeavour for the moſt ſkilful hand to cultivate barrennels, 
or to paint upon vacuity. JonxsON. | 


Our author, I believe, was led imperceptibly by the old play 
to give this repreſentation of Henry, and meant probably, in this 


ſpeech at leaſt, not to oppoſe the ſoldier to the lover, but the plain 


honeſt Engliſhman, to the leſs ſincere and more talkative Frenchman. 


In the old King Henry V. quarto, 1598, the EIN Rn ſpeech 
lands thus : 


% Hen, Tuſh Kate, but tell me in plain terms, 
„ Canſt thou love the king of England? 


— 


cannot do as theſe countries {perbaps. counties, 1, e. no- 


blemen do, 
% That ſpend half their time in, wooing : 
„ Tuſh, wench, I am none ſuck; 
„% But wilt thou go over to England?“ 


| The ſubſequent ſpeech, however, „ Marry, if you wodld put . 
me to verſes, Kc, fully canes Dr. Johnſon $ obſervation. | 


MALONE. 
and ſo clap hands, ind' 6 bargain 1 See Vol. X. P. 27 


tin 


n. 9. REED. 


2 


Lo 
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'or to dane for your ſake, Kate, why you undid 


me: for the one, I have neither words nor meaſure: 
and for the other, 1 have no ſtrength i in meaſure, * 

yet a reaſonable meaſure in ſtrength. If I could 

win a lady at leap- frog, or by vaulting into my 
ſaddle with my armour on my back, under the cor- 
rection of bragging be it ſpoken, I ſhould quickly 


; leap into a wife. Or, if I might buffet for my love, 


or bound my horſe for her favours, I could lay on 


like a butcher, and fit like a jack-an-apes, never off: 


but, before God, I cannot look greenly, nor gaſp 
out my eloquence, nor 1 have no cunning in pro- 
teſtation ; only downright oaths, which 1 never uſe 
till urged, nor never break for urging. It thou canſt 


love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whoſe face is not 
worth ſun-burning, that never looks in his glaſs for . 


love of any thing he ſees there, let thine eye be thy 


cook. I ſpeak to thee plain ſoldier: * If thou canſt 
love me for this, take me: if not, to ſay to thee — 
that I ſhall die, is true; but — for thy love, by the 


Lord, no; yet I love thee too. Arid while thon 


liveſt, dear Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined 


| like its 


no | firength in menen 1. e. in dancing. So,in 32 


« I am for other than for 1 meaſures.” | 
The word — meaſure ſignifying a ſtately dance ſo called, occurs 
in Muck ado about Nothing, Sag. Henry III. and other plays of 
dur author. STBREVENWsS. 


"$22 look greeuly, J i. e. like a young lover, aukwardly The 
fame adverb. occurs in Hamlet: , © 

„ and we have done but greenly, 
In hugger-mugger to inter him ——. 


* 


STEEVENS. 


RON Os ſpeal to thee plain ſoldier: 1 similar phraſeology has 3 50 | 


occurred in King Joan: 


He ſpeaks plain cannon, ire, and bounce, and ſmoke, * 
See Vol. XI. 'P * ene Bb | 


3 ee, 


47 
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ebnen for he perforce muſt do thee right, 


becauſe he hath not the gift to woo in other places; ' 


for theſe fellows of infinite tongue, that can 
rhyme themſelves into ladies' favours, — they do 


always reaſon themſelves out again. What! a 
ſpeaker is but a prater; a rhyme is but a . 


A good leg will fall ;* a ſtraight back will ſtoop; a 
black beard will turn white; a curl'd pate will 


grow bald; a fair face will wither; a full eye will 
wax hollow: but a good heart, Kate, is the ſun 
and moon; or, rather, the ſun, and not the moon; 


for it ſhines bright, and never changes, but keeps 
his courſe truly. If thou would have ſuch a one, 
take me: And take me, take a ſoldier; take a ſol- 
dier, take a king: And what ſay'ſt thou then to 
my love? ſpeak, my fair, and fairly; J pray thee. 

_ Karn. Is it poſſible dat 1 mould love de enemy 


of France?” 


K. Hxx. No; it is not poſſible, yon ſhould love 


the enemy of France, Kate; but, in loving me, you 


ſhould love the friend of France; for I love France 
lo ws that 1 will not Part 97 a a village of it; 


2 — take a fellow 7 plain and 8 conſtancy ; | . e. A 


conflagey in the ingot, that hath ſuffered no alloy, as all coined 
metal has, WARBURTON, 
I believe this explanation to be more ingenious than true; to 


coin is to ſtamp and to counterfeit, He uſes it in both ſenſes; uncoined 


conſtancy hgnifies real and true conſtancy, 9 and unadorned. 
” © JOHNSON. 


© Uncoined conſtancy, reſembling a plain piece of metal that 
as not yet received any impreſſion. Katharine was s the brſt woman 


that Henry had ever loved. A. C. | 
„ fall; }] i. e. ſhrink, fall away. -SrunvaNS, | 


7 Is it poſſible dat I ſhould love de enemy of France? |] So, i in the | 


anonymous play of the Famous Vifories of Henry the Fifth : 


Kate. How mould | love thee, which 1 is * father's enemie? 
jt oF 4 | | x STEVENS. 
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I will have it all mine: and, "EY when France i ig 
mine, and I am yours, then yours is France, and 
Fo are mine. | 
KATH. I cannot tell vat is dat. 0 
E. Hen. No, Kate? I will tell thee in French; 
vhich, I am ſure, will hang upon my tongue like a 
new- married wife about her huſband's neck, hardly 


to be fhook off. Quand j'ay la poſſeſſion de France, 


& quand vous aver la poſſeſſion de moi, (let me ſee, 
What then? Saint Dennis be my ſpeed!) — done 


voſtre eſt France, & vous eſtes mienne. It is as eaſy 


for me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom, as to ſpeak 


> $0 muck. more French: 1 ſhall never move thee in 


French, unleſs it be to laugh at me. 

KATH. Sauf voſtre honneur, le Frangois que vous 

parlez, eft meilleur que Anglois lequel je parle. 

K Hex. No, faith, is't not, Kate: but thy 
ſpeaking of my tongue, and I thine, moſt truly 
_ falſely, muſt needs be granted to be much at one. 

But, Kate, doſt thou underſtand thus 1 Engliſh? 
Canſt thou love me? _ 

 KarTn. I cannot tell. 

EK. HN. Can any of your neighbonrs tell, Kate? 

I'll aſk them. Come, I know, thou loveſt me: 


and at night when you come into your cloſet, 


you'll queſtion this gentlewoman about me; and I 


know, Kate, you will, to her, diſpraiſe thoſe parts 


in me, that you love with your heart: but, good 
Kate, mock me merciſully; the rather, gentle prin- 


ceſs, becauſe I love thee cruelly. If ever thou be 8 
mine, Kate, (as I have a ſaving faith within me, 


tells me, — thou ſhalt,) I get thee with ſcambling.“ 
2. —— with ſeatatilins. i. e. ſcrambling. See Dr. Percy's note 


in the firſt ſcene of this r See P. 269; aud Vol. VI. p. 352, 


n;9; STEEVENS. 
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rag thon muſt therefore needs prove a good foldier- 


breeder: Shall not thou and l, between ſaint Dennis 


and faint George, compound a boy, half French, 


half Engliſh, that ſhall go to Conſtantinople, 1 ard 
take the Turk by the beard? {ball we not? what 4 


fay ſt thou, my fair flower- de-luce? 

KATH. 1 do not know dat. 

K. Hem No; 'tis hereaſter to $I but now to 
promiſe: do but now promiſe, Kate, you will en- 


deavour for your French part of fuch a boy; and, 
for my Engliſh moiety take the word of a king and 


a bachelor, How anſwer you, la plus belle Katharine 


du monde, mon tres chert & divine deeſſe? 
| KaTH. Your majeſtt ave fauſſe French enough to 


deceive de moſt ſage damorſelle dat is en France, 
K. Hen. Now, fie upon my falſe French! By 


| mine honour, in true Engliſh, I love thee, Kate: | 
by which honour 1 dare not ſwear, thou loveſt me; 


yet my blood begins to flatter me that chou doſt, 


notwithſtanding the poor and untempering effect⸗ 
of my ge: Now beſirew my father's ambition! 


9 - go to Conflantinople, } Shakſpeare has here commina! an mw 
anachroniſm. The Turks were not poſſeſſed of Conſtantinople - 


before the year 1453, when Henry V. had been dead e 
years; THEOBALD, 
3 untempeting ec — ] Cernaioly untempling. 


is | conceive that you love me, notwithſtanding my face has no 
Power to temper, i. e. ſoften you to my purpoſe: wy 
1 7.66 Zondins — nature wade - you 


0 Ta t-mper man Otway. 


So again, in Titus Andronicus, which may, at leaſt, be quoted a as. 


the work of au author contemporary with Sh-kſpeare: 
« And feriper him with ell the art I have. 


Again, in King Henry IV, Part II: „ I have him already tmpering. 
255 | between | my thumb and Anger —. STEEVENS. | jon 


WARBURTON. 
| Noting I believe to have been the poet's word. The ſenſe | 
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he was thinking of civil wars when he got me; there- 


fore was I created with a ſtubborn outſide, with an 


aſpeR of iron, that, when I come to woo ladies, I 
fright them. But, in faith, Kate, the elder I wax, 
the better I ſhall appear: my comfort is, that old 
age, that ill layer-up of beauty, can do no. more 
| ſpoil upon my face: thou haſt me, if thou haſt me, 
at the worſt; and thou ſhalt wear me, if thou wear 
me, better and better; And therefore tell me, moſt 


fair Katharine, will you have me? Put off your 


maiden bluſhes ; avouch the thonghts of your heart 


with the looks of an empreſs ; take me by the hand, 
And ſay Harry of England, I am 8 which 


word thou ſhalt no ſooner bleſs mine ear withal, 

but I will tell thee aloud — England is thine, Ire- 
land is thine, France 1s thine, and Henry Plan- 
tagenet is thine; who, though I ſpeak'it before his 


face, if he be not fellow with the beſt king, thou 


ſhalt find the beſt king of good fellows. Come, 


your anſwer in broken muſick; for thy voice is . 
muſfick, and thy Engliſh broken: therefore, queen 
of all. Katharine, break thy mind to me in broken 


Engliſh, Wilt thou have me? 
"  Kartn. Dat is, as it ſhall pleaſe de roy mon pre 
K. HEN. Nay, it will pleaſe him well, Kate; 

F ſhall pleaſe him, Kate, 
KATH. Den it ſhall alſo content me. 


K. Hen. Upon that I will Kiſs your hand, and 1 - 


call you my queen. 


KATH. Lai ſſez, po TR laiſſer, laiſſez: hs 


je ne veux point que vous abbaiſſez voſire grandeur, en 
batiſant la main d'une voſtre indigne ſerviteure ; ex- 
cuſez moi, je vous ſupplie, mon tres hui ſſant ſeigneur. 
K. Hen, Then 1 will 8 your lips, Kate. 


— — an 2 


\ 


KATH. La dames, & damoiſelles, pour re baiſtes 


devant leur nopces, il n'eſt pas le coutume de France. 


K. Hen. Madam my interpreter, what ſays ſhe? 

ALICE. Dat it is not be de faſhion pour les ladies, 
of France, —] cannot tell what 1 is, bai ſer, en Engliſh 

K. HEN. To kiſs. - : 

| ALice. Your majeſty entendre bettre que mop. 

K. HEN. It is not a faſhion for the maids in 


France to kiſs before they are married, would the 
fay? 


"ALICE. Ou, vrayment.. 
K. Hen. O, Kate, nice caſtoms curt'ſy to great 
kings. Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined 


within the weak lift“ of a country's faſhion: we are 
the makers of manners, Kate; and the liberty that 
follows our places, ſtops the mouths of all find- 
faults; as I will do yours, for upholding the nice 
| falhion of your country, in denying me a kiſs : there- 
refore, patiently, and yielding, | Kiſſing her. | You 
| have witchcraft in your lips, Kate: there is more 
eloquence in a ſugar touch of them, than in the - 
_ tongues of the French council; and they ſhould 
ſooner perſuade Harry of England, than a general 
. petition of monarchs. 4 Here comes s your father. 


l light ks” $0, in Othello 
„ Confine yourſelf within a patient life. " STEEVENS, 


® =—— your lips, — ſhould ſooner perſuade Harry of England, than 

@ general petition of monarchs. ] So in the old anonymous Henry Ve 
. Tell thy father from me, that none in ihe world ſhould £ 
ſooner have perſuaded me, Ke, STILVERS; . — 
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Enter the French King and Vece, Benet 


BED FORD, GLOSTER, EXETER, WESTMORELAND, 


and other French and Engliſh Lords. 


Bur. God fave your majeſty! my royal couſin, 
teach you our princeſs Engliſh? 


K. HEN. I would have her learn, my fair colic | 


- how perfectly I love t and that is os © 
Bug. Is ſhe not apt? 


K. Hen. Our tongue is ; rough, coz ; and my con- 


dition is not ſmooth :* ſo that, having neither the 


voice nor the heart of flattery about me, I cannot 
ſo conjure up the ſpirit of love in her, that be will 


appear in his true likeneſs. 


Bur. Pardon the frankneſs of my 'mirth © if I 


| anſwer you for that. If you would conjure in her 


you muſt make a circle: if conjnre up love in her 


in his true likeneſs, he muſt appear naked, aud 


blind: Can you blame her then, being a mand vet 
roſed over with the virgin cr: lon of moddfly 3 
ſhe dcny the appearance of a naked blind bey in 


her naked ſeeing ſelf? It were, my lord, A hard 
condition for a maid to conſign to. 


K. HEN. Yet they do wink, and yield; as love * | 


blind, and enforces. 
Bon. They are then excuſed, * lord, when they 
Tee not What * do. 


0 e is not | ſmooth: ] Condition is | temper. So, in 


King 2 IV. Part I. ſc. Hitz 

. — — my condition, . 
| „ Which has been ſmooth as oil,“ ke. 7 
See Vol. VIII. p. 197, n. 5. STEEVENS. 


5 Pardon the frankneſs of my mirth, ] We have here but a mean 


dialogue for princes; the merriment is very groſs, and the den- 
ments are WV Wanne Jounson, | 
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K. Hen. Then, 890d my lord. teach your couſin 


to conſent to winking. 


. Bu. I will wink on her to e my lord, if. 

wh you will teach her to know my meaning : for maids, 155 
well ſummer'd and warm kept, are like flies at Bar= _ 

n,  tholomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes; 

9 and then they will endure handling, which before 

n., would not abide looking 3 

1, K. HEN. This moral” ties me over to time, and 

à a hot ſummer; and fo I ſhall catch the fly, your 

t- | couſin, in the latter end, and ſhe muſt be blind too. 

1 Bon. As love is, my lord, before it loves. 

' WU K. Hen. It is fo: and you may, ſome of you, 

il WW thanklove for my blindneſs; who cannot ſee many 

PK a fair French city, for one fair French maid that 

I BU flandsin my way. 

* FR. Kine. Yes, my Jord. you foe” Ao per- 

T ſpedively, the cities turn'd into a maid; for they 

d are all girdled with maiden walls, chat war hath, 

6 never enter d.?“ 

; f PER This FOO That is, the application of chis fable. The 


moral being the application of a fable, our author calls any appli- 
d cation a moral. JOHNSON. 

| So, in Muck Ado about N othing 2 © Bene didus! WY Benediaus? | 
| | you have ſome moral in this Benedictus? ge Vol. VI. p. 317, n. 3. 
3 | 8 N  _STEEVENS. 
OB you ſee them perſpedively, the cities turn d into a maid; { 1 4 
| $0, i in Twelfth Night, AQ V. ſc. i: 


* „A natural perſpeflive, that is, and is not.” 
bee Mr. Tollet's note on this pallage, Vol. V. p. 76 n. 2. 
15 SrEEVENS. 
* they are all girdted with ak walls, Ke. ] We have. 


again. the ſame alluſion in The Rafe of Lucrece: 
„This moves in him more rage, and leſſer pity, 
To make the breach, and enter this [weet ciy. 
Again, in his Lover's complaint: 25 
And long upon theſe terms I held my city, 
Till thus he gan to fiege me. | 
see alſo All's well that ends wot Yol, Ix. p. 15. Maloxx. 
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K. Hen. Shall Kate be my wiſe? 
Fr. KING. So pleale yon. 
EK. Hen. Iam content; ſo the maiden cities you 
br talk of, may wait on her: {ſo the maid, that flood 
in the way for my with, Thall how me the way to 
my Will. 
Ws > Kin. We have conſented 10 al terms of 
reaſon. 1 

K. HEN. 151 t ſo, my lords of Erle '£ 
WXxsr. The king bath granted every article: 
His daughter, firſt; and then, in ſequel, all, 
According to their firm propoſed natures. 
Ex. Only, he hath not yet ſubſcribed this: — 
Where your majeſty demands, — That the king of 


France, having any occaſion to write for matter of 


grant, ſhalk name your highneſs in this form, and 


With this addition, in French, — Notre tres cher fil: 


Henry roy d' Angleterre, heretier de France; and thus 
in Latin, — Præclariſſimus filius“ naler Henricus, rex 
Augliæ, & heres Francis, 


- 


( then: in Raquel all] Then, which 4 is not in the old 


eopy, was ſupplied for the ſake of the metre, by the editor of the 
ſecond folio, MALONxk. 

* —— Notre tres cher file —— nd thus in 8 Fecht aut 
fius — ] What, is tres cher, in French, Præclariſſim mus in Latin? 
We ſhould read, præcariſſimus. WARBURTON. ET. 

x 5 TT iks-- 36 exceeding true,” ſays Dr. Farmer, & but how came 
the blunder ? It is a Nope one in Holinſhed, which Shak- 


| ſpeare copied; but muſt indiſputably have been correaed, had he be 


been acquainted with the languages. STEEVENS. 4 
In all the old hifſtorians that J have ſeen, as well as in Holinſhed, 
1 find this miſtake; but in the preamble of the original treaty of 


Troyes, Heniy is ſtyled Præcariſſimus; and in the 22d article the 


flipulation is, that he ſhall always be called, „ in lingua Gallicana 
notre tres cher fils, &c.; in lingua vero Latina hoc modo, noker 
arms lis e xc. · See * Fad, IX. 893. 


« 


Malo M. 


Th hete kiſs her as my ſovereign queen. 
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Fr. We: Nor this I have not, , brother; 10 de- 
| ny'd, ES 
But your requeſt mall make me let it pals. 


K. HEN. I pray you then, in love and dear al 55 
| lance, 


Let that one article rank lh the reſt 
7 And, thereupon, give me your daughter. 


Bk, KING. Take her, fait ſon; and from her 
blood raiſe up 


ITve to me: that the contending 1 „ 
Of France and England, whole very ſhores look pale 

With envy of each other's happineſs, : 
May ceaſe their batted; and this dear conjundion 3 
Plant neighbourhood and chriſtian-like accord 


In their ſweet boſoms, that never war advance 


His bleeding {word 'twixt England and fair Fre rance: 
AlL. Amen! 


K. HEN. Now welcome, Kate and bear me 2 
witneſs all; - ; 


| our. 
IA. God. the beſt Maker of all marfiages; 


00 owbine'$ your hearts in- one, your realms in one! 


As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 


So be there *twixt your kingdoms ſuch a - gg 


That never may ill office, or fell jealouſy, 
Which troubles oft the bed of bleſſed marriage, 


| Thruſt in between the paction of theſe kingdoms, 4 


5 — "th 51 of 10% kingdoms, 1 The old folios have it, the 


| fation 3 which makes me believe the author's word was pation ; a 


word more proper on the occaſiou of a peace ſtruck up. A paſhon | 
of two kingdoms for one another is an odd expreſſion. Au amity 
and political harmony may be fixed betwixt two countries, and . | 


| either people be far from kaving a paſſion for the other. 


Tuxozaro. Wo | 
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| with the followiug ſpeech; 


TY Our handing 1 | 


To mats dots 81 at incorporate league; * 


That Engliſh may as French, French Engliſhmen, 


Receive each other God 12 this Amen! 8 


At. M . 
K. N Prepare we for c our marriage —on n which 
„ 


7 My lord of Burgundy, we 11 ike your Sth 


And all the peers', for ſurety of our . 
Then ſhall I ſwear to Kate, and yon to me; 


And ny: our PRs: Wall REP and (Prop Tous 5 be! 


N [Excunt. 


Enter Caonus. 


: x Thus tar; with rough, and all noble pen, 


Our bending author* hath purſu'd the Rory x ; 


m little room confining mighty men, 


Mangling by ſtarts* the full courſe of thaw tory, 
Small time, but, in that ſmall, moſt greatly liv'd 


This lar of Enc gland : fortune made his ſword; _ 


: By which the world s beſt garden ” he achiey d, 


And of it left his ſon imperial lord. Kel 


4 Prepare. we ke, 1 The quartos, | 1600 and 1608, | conclude 


"I" 4 
R 


Hen. Why then fair Katharioe, 
„ Come, give me thy hand: 
| Our marriage will we preſent: e F 
And end our hatred by a bond of love. 
Then will 1 ſwear' to Kate, and Kate to me, 
be Aud may our vows once oo” unbroken be. 


| ] By bending, | our author meant unequal 
to. the weight of his ſubjed, and bending beneath it; or he may mean, 


as in Hamlet: «© Here fooping to your clemency.” STEEVENS. 


* OO by forts . 'By. 8 ny. on Tele] parts. 


| JOHNSON, 
the world's beft 3 1 France. \ A Bilar dif. 


r 


dodien is beſtowed, in The- Taming of the Shrew,” on Lombardy: 


The pleaſant garden of great Italy.“ N N 
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en, Henry the Ach, in nat busch cr ins e a; 
N France and England, did this king ſucceed ; a 
A Whoſe ſtate ſo many had the managing, FFF 
ich e 55 loſt France, and ou bis England —=|5, = + 
15 5 ” ed: TFF 
: Which oft our 8 ge hath thown; and, tot their fake, > )ÿ n 

| In your, fair minds let this 2 8 e 5 e 

5 ng e l 
L 


int. — — - This Puy has many . of high dignity, and many of eaſy | , 


merriment. The, charaQer of the king is well ſupported, except 

in his courtſhip, where he has neither the vivacity of Hal, nor the 

' grandeur of Henry. The humour of Piſtol is very happily con- 
tinued : his character has perhaps been the model of all the bullies 
that have yet appeared on the Engliſh flage. * 


| The lines given to the Chorus have many Adwirers;. bas the 2 
| truth is, that i in them a little may be praiſed, aW much muſt be 
8 : forgiven ; nor can it be eaſily diſcovered why. the intelligence 25 
TYs- given by the Chorus is more neceſſary in this play than in many 
TE others where it is omitted. The great defect of this play is the 
rd- emptineſs and narrowneſs of the laſt act, which a very little dili- 
& | act: mn bave oy avoided. n — 5 | 
Jade ux END OF THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME. 
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